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INTRODUCTION 

An Instzitute on Library Service to the Blind and Physically Handi^ 
capped yas held Auguir 27 - Beprember 1, 1978 at the Florida State Uni" 
versicy School pf Library Science. The aim of rhe InBtitute, eupporCed 
by UpS.OiE, under TitLe II^B of the Higher Education Act, was to discuss 
instructional material on library service to the blind and physically 
handicapped with faculty meTnbera of library schools ^ the participaiics 
of the Institute ^ and to encourage the inclusion of this topic in the 
core programs of libraTy schools. The handicapped were defined in the 
context of the Institute as individuals with visual disabilities that 
prevent them from reading regular print , hearing and motor disabilities. 

Prior to Che Institute ^ instructional tnaterlal on library service 
to the handicappad was prepared for and tested in the follo^^ing five core 
courses at the Florida State University School of Library Science; 
Foundations, Adinlnlst ration , Materials^ Inf oiTnation Services , and le^ 
search Methods, This Instructional Tnaterlal was revised as a resulc of 
discussions at the Institute and the revised -material is included as 
sections A ^ E of the proceedings . The following five papers presented 
at the Institute are Included as sections F - J: papers by Elizabeth 
Carl on the Library of Congress National Library Service for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped (formerly the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped) » Genevieve Casey ^s paper on the hietory of 
library service to the handicapped, Lawrence Papler's paper on research 
in library service to the blind and physically handicapped, Don Weber's 
paper on standards fo^ library service Co this group, and Kieth Wright's 
paper on ernploying the handicapped in libraries* Printed versions of 
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three other papers presented at the Institute are not avallenble and 
are therefore suitimarlzed , 

Donald Wedewer, DirGCtor, Division of Blind Services for the State 
of Florida and supervisor of the State -g librarian for the Regional 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, presented arguments 
for tlie Library being part of the rehabilitation services agency rather 
than of the a tat© library. The library for che blind and physically 
handicapped should be an integral part of the rehabilitation agency's 
information services and be a source of more than the traditional read-^ 
Ing material* Maceilal for vocational rehabilitation in recorded or 
Braille form and material on transportations recreation, legislation 
and other inforTnation needs should be made available through the Library . 
Thus the Library is both an educational and rehabilitative agency* 
Funding for such eKpaiided inforinatlon services is more likely to be 
obtained for an agency serving the blind than for a library agency. 

An illustrated lecture was given by IrvlTig Lieberman titledi Re - 
ference Service Audiovisual Materials . It Included recomtnended books ^ 
pmphlets and periodicals for a library audiovisual materials Informa-- 
tlon collection as well as tools for selection of materials. Each 
institute participant was provided by Dr, LleberTnan with a 77-page 
b Ibliography * 

Raoul Arreola discussed the strategy of curricular change to bring 
about the inclusion of additional topics such as library service to the 
handt capped into the core curriculum. He suggested that change entails 
more than group dynamics and that several approaches may be taken* 
Curriculum change is an aspect of social science, and a theoretical 
itaniuwutk ylong ^ith alternative plans for accion are available. Rele^ 
vane citations on this subject are: 
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T 11 . Stereotypes 

A* Bibliography 

Allpofts Gordon The Nature of P rejudice. Readings Pennsylvania' 
Addlson^Wesley , 1954. 

Atkinson, Frank* Librarlanshlj^ to the Profession . 

HaiTidan , Connecticut i Linnet Books , 1974* 

Biklen, Douglas and Robert Boydan* "Media Portrayals of Disabled 
Penplei A Study In Scereotypes , " lBlJ£ES£iAkj£SKS^£E]L£tiii^ 
dren^ulletin SCNos. 6 and 7 , 1977) : "4-9. 



Hagemeyer* Alice* De af Awa renes a Hjjidboo^k^ j _ gj' Pub^ L^br ar 1 ans . 

Washington, D.C. Public Library of the District of Columbiaj 1975. 

Lippman, Walter. Public Opinion, ^ew York: Macmillan, 1922, p. 79- 
156. 

''The Month In Review,'' Wilson Library Bulletin 47 (Septeniber 1972) -S, 

Nations Margaret. The Libr arian i n the Short Story: An Analysis and 
^£raig^. Unpublished Master's Paper. Florida State University , 
195"4. 

Osborn, Jeanne. -'The Ghost of the Hairy Javelin." American Libraries 
2(July/AuguBt 1971): 747-749. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester. The Librarian at Play. Bostons Smalls May- 
nard and Co. , 1911. 

"Survey Shows What High School Scudents Know About Disabilities." 

Tngerracial Books for Children Bulletin 8 (Nos* 6 and 7^ 1977) i 15 

Whites and D. B, Mackliii* Education, Careers and Profession- 

allzation in Llbrarlanshlp and Infortna tlon Science. Part of Final 
Report of a Program of Resaarch into the Identification of Man^ 
power Requirements , the Educational Preparation and the Utili^' 
zation of Manpower in Library and Information Profession, Oct* 
1970, 

B. Questions 

1, Name an instance in any media form where a handicapped person is 
depicted as one of the stereotypes described by Biklen and Boy- 
dan. 

2. Name an instance In any media form where a handicapped person is 
depicted as a person of normal Imman needs and behavior. 
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Objectives 

A. To be able to list siK problems and/or needs of the handicapped 
which relate to education and inf orinat ion ^ knowledge of which may 
serve to sensitize future librarians to particular difficulties 
faced by hatidicapped people in our society* 

B. To be able to list and discuss at least six instances of unusual 
treacment of the handicapped in the past which indicate a change in 
at tl tudes toward the handicapped . 

C. To be able to list and give media eKamples of ten stereotypes of 
the bandicapped in order to compare personal observations with 
chose of Biklen and Boydan, 

D* To be able to give three eKamples of political activity by and for 
the handicapped and to coinpare each with earlier civil rights ac^ 
tivities by other minorities. 

To be able to list five major activities of the Library of Congress 
National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
(NLS) and to explain how these can affect the handicapped* 

F, To be able to list five rnajor areas of concern in providing library 
services to the handicapped on an international basis and to explain 
why such concerns exist* 



The Handicapped in the Past 

A. Bibliography 

Dexter, B*L* Special , Education and_ the Classroo m Teacher. Springfield , 
111,: C,G, Thomas j "1977* 

Kanner, Leo* A H Is^o r y of the Care SS^- ^3^^X.-^ ^ Men t al l y Re t ar d e d * 
Springfield, 111.: ~cTc/ Thomas, 1964." 

Lenlhanj John, "Disabled Americans* A History." Perf orniance 27 
(November-December 1976/January 1977) whole issue* 

O'Leary, Jatnes L* and Sidney Goldrlng. S^ence and Epiie^syj ^ 
Meurpscdence_ Gaijns in Epilepsy Rasear^ * New York^ Raven 
Press, 1976* 

B. Questions 

The history of the disabled indicates a slowly moving trend from 
virtually no help to increasing Interest and concern for the handi- 
capped* List five factors contributing to the change. 
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IV, Facts About: the Handicapped 
A. Bibliography 

"Disabled People in the U.S*: Facts and Figures." Interraci al Books 
for Children Bulletin 8(Nos* 6 and 7 , 1977): 20-^21, 

B* Question 

ConBldering the various types of handicaps, name five problems per-^ 
sons having handicaps might encounter in a typical library. Differ- 
entiate ainong various handicaps and types of libraries 5 where nec^ 
essary ^ 

V* Policies of the Handicapped 
A* Bibloigraphy 

"Ainerican Public Trtiristt Association Legislative Program*'" Mejro 
73(November/Deceinber 1977): 1^ 19. 

Goodmans Leroy V. "A Bill of Rights for the Handicapped," Ajneri- 
can Education 12 (July 1976): 6^8. 

United Cerebral Palsy Association. Annual Reports, 1970-1975, 

Zamesj Frieda. "The Pisabillty Rights Moveinent - A Program Report,'- 
In t^rrj_ciaL Books for Children Bulletin 8 (Nos, 6 and 7, 1977) 
16^18, 

B. Questions 

1* List three reasons for the current political activity among 
disabled groups , 

2, Do you think the disabled have lost their perspective if they 
can't laugh at caricatures such as Magoo? Defend your position* 

3. Why do you think the United Cerebral Palsy Association dacidad 
in 1976 to enter into selected court actions when issues are of 
national significance in affecting the rights of the handicapped? 
Was It a good idea? 

VI* Specific Disabilities 

A. Bibliography 

Andarson, Elizabeth M. and Bernie Spain* The Child l^ith Spina 
Bifida. London: Mfethuen and Co*, Ltd., 1977* 

BlackwH'll, R, Bi and R. R, Joynt* Learning Disabi lities Handbook 
for Teacherg . Springfield, 111.": "C- C* Thomas, 1972, 
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Dexter, B. L. Bpuclnl JmI ucat Ion and tl Tj^C^aBHrogm J'e oci^ Spring- 
field, Ill.V crc/ tlHMnnH," lc^7 7V 

KershaWj John D* Hand Ic a p p e d CI \iU rg n . 3rd ed. Londorn Heinemnnn, 1973 

Love, D, and J. E, Walthall, A Handbook ^£ Medical ^ Educati onal 
and Pavchologlcal InForTTiatlon forJTea chers oC Physically Hgndl-' 
capped Children. SprlngFielcl , 111 . : Thomasj 1977 . 

Myers, Julian S. z^n^.0LiQQy^_t4ojl, ,to._^Lhf onic Pjjigage _and JJlsabi^ll ty . 
New York* Macmllian, W65 . - - 

B* OueBtion 

You have now read apeciric in f!o rmation about a few handirapping 

conditions. Do you think this kind of information should be in^ 

eluded in education for llbrarlanBfiip? l/liy? not? 

National Legislation Currently Tmportant Affecting the Handicapped, 
A* Bibliog"»"aphy 

Decker, Louis R. and Daniel A. Peed. "Affirmative Action for the 
Handicapped." P ersonne l 53(May--June 1976) : 64-69 

Delury , Berntird E* "Equal Job Opportunity for the Handicapped Means 
Pusltlve Thinking and Positive Action." Labor Law Journal 26 
(November 1975) :679-685. 

"Education of the Handicapped Today." American E ducation 12 
(June 1976) :6-8, 

Goodtnanj Leroy V. "A Bill of Rights for the Handicapped." Amer ican 
Education 12(July 1976):6"-8. " " ' 

Patij Gopal C. "Countdown on Hiring the Handicapped*" Personnel 
Journal 57 (March 1978) :144--153 / 

"Work Performance of Physically Impaired Workers.'* Hon^tjily Labor 
Review; 66 (January 1948} ; 31-^33 , 

B. Questions 

1, List four reasons for making libraries accessible to the handl-^ 
capped besides the legal requirement. 

2, Are there tasks in the work of professional llbrarianshlp vrhich 
cannot be performed by handiGapped people? List such tasks. 

3, Is there an analogy between Civil Rights Legislation for ml::^irl^ 
ties and for the handicapped? Can we expect the results of ru- 
cenE legislation for the handLcaDped to cause a change In atti- 
tudes toward this group? 
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VHL. National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped (NLS) 
A. Bibliography 

Cyllcei Frank Kurt. "Free National Program to Beef Up Services for 

Blind and Handicapped.'' Ameri can Libraries 7(July 1976) i 466-467* 

Friedman, Morton H, "A Computerized Bibliographic Service for the 

Blind and Phygically Hand f ippcd ♦ " Journal of Library Au tomation 
8(DGcember 1975) t 322-335. 

Kamisar, Hylda and Dorothy PollGt. "Those Missing Readers i The 
Visually and Physically Handicapped/' Catholi c Librar y World 
46(May-June 1975): 426-431* " ^ 

LaBauvp, Lois F. "Helping Theiii Help Themselves*" Texas Lib raries 
31(Sunnner 1969) ^ 60-74, ~ 

"Nationwide Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped." 
The Bowker Annual of Library and Boole Trade Information . 20th 
Edition^ 1975, p, 81-89*^ ~ 

"Services to the Blind and Physically Handicapped." Annual Report 
of the Librarian of Congress, 1968 <p * 106-107); 1975 "(p* Aie- 
A17) ; 1976 <p, A70-A71), 

"Services to the Blind and Physically Handicapped," Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin 37CJaniiary 13^ 1978) T 3'9-40. 

"Survey Started to Find Number of Eligible Readers," News . Library 
of Congresg. Division for the Blind and Physi call y Handicapped * 
8(March-April 1977) ^ 3/ 

"Two New Multlstata Centers Named*" Nevrs * Library of Congress, 

Division for the Blind and Phyatcall y Handicapp^dV 8^May-June 1977) i 

1. " " 

B. Question 

What advantages are there in the decentralized network over a single 
central source of materials and equipment for blind and physically 
handicapped library users? What disadvantages? 



IX. In ternat ion^il Cooperation 
A* Bibliography 



Cylke^ Frank Kurt. Coordina tion of Library Servic es for Blind and 
P h y s_i c a j^ly jian d i capped I nd^l^i d u a^s ^ Summary of a meeting under 
the sponsorship of the Hospital Libraries Section International 
Federation of Library Associations, September 6^ 1977, Brussels, 
Belgium. Washingtons D,C,^ Library of Congress, Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped, September 23, 1977, 4 pages. 

"Hospital Libraries 1 Working Group on International Coordination of 

Library Services for Blind and Physically Handicapped Individuals.' 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin 36CNovember 4, 1977) i 
752-753. 

ii 
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"OvGrHons Devi'lopintm lii I^raUlu nnd Rticnrded Mnterifila." Washington, 
D.f:.: Thu Library of CannrGHH, nJviHlon for the niincl and 
[■liVH Lual ly Ilaiul Lcappucl . UndaUKl. 

B. QuoB tlon 

Unliku the Stntes with its library network^ gome countries 

cliHtrlbutr -y inatGrials for the disabled through agancles other 

thcin libr,! ii Lch provide HorvLces to the handicapped. \^at 

advantages and dl^indvantageH are thGre In such a syBtem? Of the 
two, which would you favor? 



mmMvims of Lt srmi^i^sbip for service to the h^ndjcatfed 

k. To b€ abLfi to list mix prflbl^ms' and/or needs of the fiaadieapped 
w^tiich relate to educat±=oa and inf omatLori , Iciiov^ledge of whlcti taay 
serve CO sensttlze fiuti^m Lilrsrians pare Icula^ difficulties 
faced by haixdl capped people in ou:c socLity* 

B, to b€ mhlm to lis t m^i discuss at least s iK ^n^tantce^ oi u.mmm2 
twatment of ttie Tiat^di^ap jed irm ttme past -^hl^h indicate a change 
iti attitudes tcwstd the handicapped, 

C* T<3 be able t< list snd gWe tnadia eKamples oS cen st#rectyTes of 
tl^e hatidi capped 1ti ^rde r €□ coiripa^e persotial otosar^vaCiotia ^Icli 
ttiose at Bikleri aiid Boy da^i» 

T<P ba 3.ble to giv^ thre^ exaPipLes of political activity by and for 
ttie bandtcapped atid to co^paie eaeh witTi earlier clvJ-l Tigtitp ac= 
tivttiea otHer minorities* 

E. TcP be able to list five m^Joi activities ^f fthe LLbr#ry of tongxess 
. . National Libarai^y Ser^ic^ for tba Blliid and Physica-ll^ H^ndic&ppad 
(^1S5 and to i5<pl^iri. ho^ chese can affect the band le#pped, 

be able to list five msjo^ axeas of coriceirn in pr<?vidiiig Llbi^ary 
services Co the handicapped on an IncerTOtionaL basi# a^d to eKpladn 
wtiy such conca^ns ijcl^^t - 

n» 'Jha Handicapped In thepJst 

Tlie histoxy of tHe Cre^tment of handicapped people h^s noc beea well 
^eccrded , but what is av-^ilsble has notj until fairly ^e^enc times, 
l?ee^ \f€ry eticouragltig,. It was not ^ntil 1520 that the firac tHeoTy fo*" 
cradntiig the dea£ appeari^dj arxd it coofe until the L70O *s beCor^ efforts 
Were niad^ ; - ceach deaf ^utes to coisiniuriicate, Urmtll tfisrt tHey geiie^aliy 
Wet^ considered metx tally de£ec:ti\fe. Irideed^ any sott of phy'ai^aL de- 
fomicy was long thought to irxdlcate subnormal irmteJllgenca* Hmy ot Che 
jesters C called Co^ls) oi the Koinan Empire and late^ Medievatl period 
^cttially wew harmdl capped peop le * That similat ifinfcrttinate atcitvides 
#tl3.1 prevail may" be illijst^at id by the stoty of th^ Vietnana v^texan 
who took his wife to a restaurant for dinner, Thii falter topok the couple 's 
^rder from f\im mi chatted atnlably witln him several tlraies prio^ tQ ser^'- 
ing th^ inealj but c«a#ed sp^alc directly Co the; v^texan wHen his ^If^ 
^ut his food and fed the arialess tnari* At or^e pot tit the v/^iter asked 
che yDUng i^roniaji if "he " wanced dessert* 

In at^tlquit^r s&m handicaps %^er€ cause fo^ fear atid irGligLQu# supeT- 
#ticiDti. Inaiicleiit ffreece, tile teCT epllepsLa referred to i con^uLsl^re 
dtaeasfi b€liev^€d to be an IrEfllct loin o£ the gods, Eeceus^ltwas ittri'- 
buted to the s^pe rnatatalj epilepsy was coimaoiily called tt\B "Sacred 
Diaeage/' 

tHe titne of the early colonial aectLem^nts im /^metic^, it vas 
widely believed tTiaC g-ood health, hard wort md m^teri^l ^utcess ^ere 
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signs of religious salvation. Moreover, creating se ttleinetics in the 
wlldernass vjgs difficult for the heartiest, whose om quest for survival 
and ecoriomlc ^aln led to the condemnation of those who could noc fend 
for Ctxeniselves. So strorig was the feeling that ship masters had to post 
bond against the possibility of transporting anyone who might hecome 
dependint on society. Each colony had a law to prevent the setcletnent 
of anyone who might require aid, Sonie colonies had deportation laws 
to protect agatnst potential handicapped settlers who might become 
dependent. Each fatnily was eKpected to take care of any such problem 
occurring after settlement. Older people who wanted aid had to turn 
their yrapBrty over to an individual who would care for theiti, or in some 
cases, to a CownBhlp whose citizens would share the burden. A 1685 
report tells about a disabled Indian Wars veteran who was "farrned out'- 
to 32 differer^t faniilles in 65 weeks in Hadley, Massachusetts. 

As canditioi^s improved attitudes about the poor and disabled slowly 
changed, and s ome public assistance began to be provided on a local 
level. By 175 1, a group which included Bsnjaniin Franklin, fouridfid 
the first hDspltal for the phyaically handicapped and mentally ill in 
Anierlca. To that point mentally ill persons not controlled by their 
own families were often jailed. 

Little help ws available for the afflicted, regardless of their sta« 
tlon in life , ^rid not much is known about the handicapped iii America 
In the I7ch and IBch centuries, Peter Stuyvesant, whose leg was severe- 
ly wourxded in ^1 military eKpedition and who reTnarkably survl\fed che 
primitive amputation, ruled the Dutch New Netherland Coloiiy for seven- 
teen years. Gou^erneur Morris, a member of the Contlnerital Congress 
and also an amputee, referred to his peg leg as "my handsome leg,-' 
Stephea Hopkins, j^ho signed the Declaration of Independence, suffered 
from cerebral palsy. When signing he was quoted as saying, ''my hand 
trembler but m>^ heart does not.*' These were perhaps the unusual cases. 
George mshington^s household accounts for 1771 reveal he paid 14 pounds 
for cre^itnient for epilepsy for a relative who soon died in s fit. 

Thougfi at the end of the Revolutionary War^ pensions wra voted by 
the Continental Congress for disabled veterans (the first example of 
sucli ffedtital public aid), general attitudes aboiit the handicapped changed 
little. Ab wave after wave of lirimigration crowded the cltle.q V trhe plight 
of the handlcap-pecl became dreadful. Those who could not care for them- 
selves were cr&Med Into almshouses with the insane, crlinlnals and any 
others who were a burden to society. 

Such condltlom were eventually revealed by reformers like Dorothea 
Dix whose work led to the founding of 30 tnental hospitals* the begin- 
nings of state aid and initial steps for federal aid. At one point she 
succeeded In getting a bill through Congress, but President Pranklin 
Pierce v^etoed i t. 

Up to this tiiTie most of the ideas about the handicapped cane to America 
from Europe, where the first research concerning such condltlDns ori-^ 
ginated among medical doctors. In 1534, the first legal definition of 
Idiot, a term seLdoin used today, was written. That progress was slow 
is revealed by rhe fact that it was 1755 before the first restdencial 
school for any handicapped group (the deaf) was founded In Paris, and 
1791 before a school for the blind waa established in England, Thomas 
Callaude t established the first school for the deaf in America In 1816, 
and toda^, except for the military academies, it is the only school in' 
the nation totally funded by federal inoney* 
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Early work with tnentai retardation started in this countTf In the 
lS20's, after the work of J. M. Itard, a French tnedical doctor, with 
tba so-called *'WlLd Boy of Aveyron," Indicated that education of the 
retarded was possible^ 

In 1825 j Louis Braille* s raised dot system for communicatton for the • 
blind was disigned , though it has since been revised a number of times. ' 
Today the Braille literary code has been set^ hue the codes for other 
areas such as machematics , music and computer science are not standard*- 
ised, creating severe problems for Braille users (recetitly a federal 
grant of $100,000 vas awarded to researchers at Florida State Unlver-- 
s£ty to standsrdiEe all the Braille codes not yet set)* 

The Perkins School for the Blind was established In Boston in 1832 
amd is today one of the foremost residential and research centers for 
the blind in the world. Samuel Howes its founders proved blind children 
cc5uld learn and conmunlcate by teaching Laura Brldgmani a deaf s blind 
nuitm to speak by si ens and to wrltft inf i of^nrW. Sh^ h^f^flTO a rpl^- 
brlty and later an inspiration to Helen Keller* 

Recognition of the need for early aid to handicapped children lad in 
1S61 CO the first preschool for such children ^ chough it took until 
1^73 to fund a national program for early childhood education under the 
Elementary and SBCondary Education Act of 1965 • 

The cause of the crippled was taken up by newspaperman Isaac Hill, 
Miflself lama, who used his "New Hampshire Patriot" to aspouae state aid 
for all handicapped people* During his career he served in hia state's 
louse and senate and later as state governor. 

In 1897 Maria Kontessorl, an Italian physician, started her first 
scliool in Rome* Her students were more culturally disadvantaged than 
Tetardedj but her work with sensory and motor skills later proved use- 
iul In work with the handicapped • 

Jt was 1911 before any state (New Jersey) adopted certlf icatton re^ 
qudrements for teachers of the handicapped and 1924 before the first 
school specifically for such teachers was established , at Teachers 
College, Columbia L^niverslty. 

haindicappad occurred after World Wars 1 and 11. Both of these vars saw 
enonnous numbers of young Americans return home handicapped, National 
sentiment clearly favored doing everything necessary to help these vet-- 
erans resuine as nariiial a life as was possible. The iederal government 
beaame deeply involved in rehabilitation progranis and related research* 
By the 1940' knowledge gained from this work was applied to nonveteran 
l^andicapped people. In 1958^ the federal government began to support 
the training of teachers for the retarded, then soon for other handicap- 
pirmg conditions. In 1965, with the passage of the Elementary and Se= 
coridary Education Act ^ federal involvement with the handicapped took 
a Leap. From a one million dollar coTranitment In 1958 j federal funding 
f oir research and training of personnel to work with the handicapped has 
gr&m to a 48 million dollar proposed budget for 1979* Najor steps in 
this chain include The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the 
1975 Public Law 94-142, Education for All Handicapped Children Act, which 
passed in Che Senate by a vote of 98 to 2, and Is one of the most far- 
reaching pieces of education legislation ever passad in this country* 
President Ford, when signing It, said that though he could not oppose It^ 
tfiBTe was no way it would ever be funded, for It calls for annual increases 
up to three billion dollars for 1983. To date, it has been funded on 
schedule - in 1977 for 80 million dollars. 
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Though progress has been secimingly slowj insnHnci has moved from a 
necessary concern for basic survival to more hiirnanltarian concerns which 
are beginning to include the full developmenc and well being of the 
handicapped. 

Ill, Stereotypes 

A* The Library i long been depicted in all forms of media as a drabs 
uninviting pi.ace where silence reigns over tha few bored or boring 
who enter its portals. An olderj though perhaps typical, portrayal 
which may seem somewhat silly to today's reader reveals Ptofessor 
Obadiah Wur^burger (who is studying the Indo-lranlan orlgltis of 
the noun '^f uddy=-dud^' and its possible derivation from the Semitic) 
and Dr. Nicholas? Jasper (hliriHelf working on the first volutne of an 
Arabic dictionary) both of w^hoTn are appalled by Imagined iiQlses in 
the Blankville Public Library in the short story ''The Conversation 
Room'* by Edtnund Lester Pearson in Tjie_ Lib ^or ian. at P lay (Bostons 
Small 5 Maynard and Co^, 1911, p. 131--66), More recently the movie 
"Good--bye Columbus" shows tho. library as a drab quaint edifice 
situated in an other^'lse modern set ting ^ and which draws soTne strange 
characters , such an the pale young boy who spends days staring at 
the same book of nudes. 

B. The Librarian 

i; Ifnite and Macklin (1970) indicated that the library science stu- 
dent tended to be white, middle-class j femalej older than her 
counterparts in other graduate prograinSj oriented to the humani- 
ties, lacking self-confi dence , deferential, respectful of authors- 
icy j submissive, ne;gatively oriented to change , and usually coming 
to librarianshlp from teaching or secretarial wrk, Both males 
and females shared similar traits. 

2. Margaret Nation In T^e hijrarijin ln_the_Short Story i An Analysis 
and_Ap praisal CUnpublished Master^s Paper, Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1954) concluded Eroin short stories written frotn 1900 to 1945, 
that ilbrarlans v/are often depicted as old bookworms who were 
"gruff," ''grU^lkid,'' "snarled," "wrinkled," and/or '^ancient.'* 

Such characters eKhlbifc^d a brusque manner ^ falling eyesight 
requiring spectacles, and such afflictions as arthritis or rheuina- 
Cism .resulting in a stoop or hobble. Self-chosen Tneager diets 
Caused thinness and cranky dispositions. These keepers of the 
kingdom of bookf? were shy introverts plagued by inferiority 
coiiipleKes or the inability to cope with life* Loyalty and devo- 
tion to their books dominated vacuous lives otherwise unpunctuated 
by excitement or sorrow (p, 37-38). 

3. Career guidance literature has even cautioned against librarian^ 
ship. In a 1945 Good Hqus ekgeplng article, Judith Chase Churchill 
warned readers wishing Mcriniony against certain professions. 
''Above all," she advised^ "stay out of the library*' (Nation, 

p. 2)* Make MineSucces^ , a 1950 career handbook for girls, 
states that aptitude tests "are intended to keep extroverts out 
. of library service'' (Nation, p. 2). In Librarianshlp : kn Intro- 

d liC t_Lon the ProjBj^fiio n , Frank Atkinson (1974) says the phrase 
"j happen tn be a librririan" could he taken for nn apology in 
a "profession of Induturnilu/ite Hoclal Htatus" Cp* 7-8). 
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4, Even in recent liteTaturej movies, television and advertising, 
the librarian is often neen as a thin, sour, authoritarian, 
older ^oman who wears her hair in a bun ^ dresses in a drab fash'- 
ionless manner I always with sensible shoes and whose vocabulary 
consists mainly of ''shhh/* In the media these cairlcatures often 
serve as "atmosphere'* rather than as central chaTacters, Several 
years back American Motors ran an advertlsernenc indicating that 
their Javelin was a car for the young , sporty and adventurous - 
not librarians 1 iOBhorn^ Jeanne, 'The Chose of the Hairy Javelin" 
American Libraries 2CJuly /August 1971)^ 747-749). A similar 
portrayal by Nabisco which ran a highly unflattering ad of a 
''town librarian" resulted in protest piclcetiiig of the company 

in New York by some 50 librarians. 

5, Libraries and librarians are working hard to coTnbat the linage - 
and they certainly resent it* Howevarj awareness of their own 
plight does not necessarily carry over to an understanding of 
equally unfortunate or worse stereotypes of otheffs ^ svch 

those of the handicapped* Alice Hagemeyer^ herself a deaf li- 
brarians became so concerned about tnls conceptions librarians 
held about the deaf ^ she wrote a handbook concerning the matter 
for public librarians , 

Stereotype Defined 

A stereotype can be defined as an overslmplificatioi^ about the traits 
and behaviors of an entire group of people. The stereotype is applied 
to each member of the groiip without regard to any person's individual 
traits. Thus the term '^MeKlcan,-' -'Polish/' "Harvard man,'* and "law- 
yer" bring forth certain actreQtypes either favorable or unfavorable. 
Walter Lippman in Public Opinion (p, 79-156> defined a stereotype as 
an oversimplified pattern that helps one find meaning in the world. 
He said the stereotype helps people satisfy needs arid defend their 
prejudices by seeming to provide deflniteneas and cotiilstency to 
life's often confusing oxpcrience. Stereolyp^s can reflect injustices 
while also serving to reinforce and perpetuate them* One group which 
has suffered particularly from being stereotyped is the handicapped, 

StereDtypes of the Handicapped in the Media (Examples of Imaginative 
literature providing additional charactertEaclons of the handicapped 
are provided in Appendix A) , 

Douglas Biklan and Robert Boydan called the stereptyplng by our sociaty 
of the disabled "handlcapls^j" pointing out that the term handicap 
comes from the practice of heggars who held "cap In hand" to solicit 
charity. To them th6 word reflects the dependent position of disabled 
people in our society. They identify the following stereotypes of 
the disabled in the media (Interracial Sool^s jpr Cht^dren Bulletin . 
Vol, 8(Nos, 6 and 7, 1977); p, 1-9) i 

1, The disabled as pitiable* 

a. In literature this stereotype is iliustt^ted is such characters 
as Philip Carey in Of Human Bondage who is used by the author 
to reveal the goodness and sensitivity of another character 
who provides kindness j love and pity to the disabled Philip, 
b* Pathetic characters are often portrayed as having hearts of 
gold, which serves to make them %mn more pttiable - such as 
Tiny Tim in A Chrl s t mas Car o 1 or Porgy in Pgrgy and Bess > 
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2, The disabled as an abject of violence - the disabled are featured 
mn totali/ helpless and dependent, as Joan Crawford is depicted in 
Ch^i movie "Wliat Kver Happened Co Bnby Jano?" complecely at the mercy 
of Iier diabolicaL and inurderouH sister 3 Bette Davis. 

3, The disatsled a.^ Kinister and /or evil: 

^* ^X.M^^ Melville uses Captain Ahab ' s disability to build 

a sirilscer atmoHphere as, for ©Kainple, when Ishmael frequently 
listeiia to Ahab's falwt* Ici; CiaDping acrosy the ship's d^ck late 
at nighc . 

b, Dr, Strangelove in the movie of the same name is a maniac whose 
Tnultiple disabilities make him evan more sinister. 

4, The disabled m "atmosphere." ^ Blind musicians, newsdealers and 
the blind man with a cup arc-^ freqiiently thrown in as background 
objects in moviea and TV stories. 

5, The disabled m "Super Crip,'* TV*s Cronsides is a good example* 
Though paralysed J he has extraordinary intellect and great calm in 
the rnidsc of grave troubles. The^ Readers V Digest regularly features 
eKCraordtnary achievements of the real disabled who have "overcome/' 

6, The disabled as laughable Mr, Magoo is the perfect foolj bumbling 
nearslghcedly through life wreaking havoc, totally unaware of numerous 
dangers to himwelf and othprs. 

7* The disabled hb his/her own worst ^ and only - enemy. The popular 
media often pprtray the disabled as self-pitiers who could "make it" 
if only they would stop b ung "hltcer" about their "fate 5" think 
positively and rise to the '^challenge . " "Marcus Welby, M,DJ' 
routinely runs stDries with such characters, 

8, The disabled 3^ burden - This stereotype suggests that all people 
with disabilities are helpless and need to be taken care of by 
"normal'' people. It suggests that the 'normal" person is an es- 
pecially good soul who bears the "burden" without coTnplalnt. In 
2^--£ii£~Silij^to_ ^t'l^ny, whcj Is retardedj is perceived by most as 
helpleBs and dependerit on George, even chough Lenny physical 
strength pruvides their living, nnd their dependence is mutually 
shared with ooncern and affectioh. 

9, The disabled m nonsr^Kual The disabled are almost feilways shown as 
completel>^ incapable of sexual activity. In fact, they are rairaly 
shown in a loving relationship of. any sort. TV-s Ironsides is 
depleted having had a love life once upon a time before he *W0s 
shot in the spine and put out of commission. He is philosop'hi cal » 
never bitter, about it. The flip side of this stereotype is t^o show, 
as some comic hooks do, the disabled as sexually starved and degen- 
erate . 

10* The disablecl as Incnpahle of nnrt iclpatlng fully in eve^day llf%. 
This is a stereotype nf omissi in that Che disabled are seidorn 
shown as integral and praductive members of society. 

Traditionally handicapped Htudet:f;s have had little contact In school, 
camps or work HettlnRs with other voung peopU^^. As a result many people 
have matured with little renl ktiowleupe about t!ip problems of the 
handicapped. In 1974 , Public Law f>3-380 was passed, requiring where 
possible the integratiDn of the handicapped Into regular classroom 
settings, In preparation, hinh school ^^tudents of Warren, Michigan 
surveyed ^00 of their classrutes to determine their attitudes, opinions 
and knov^ledge about the handicanned . nordon Allport in The Nat ur^^ of 
Prejudice has pOLnt.ed out tfini ^ teri^ot vpi ns^ i^^ partially the resull: of 
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ignorance and that often when generalizations are replaced by knowledge, 
prejudice is alleviated* How many of the stiidents' eKperiences , attitudes 
and mlsconcepEions do you hold?" 

1. 82% had never known an acquaintance or classmate with a handicap, 

2. 91% had never worked with handicapped persons (In a camps nurs- 
ing home or regular work setting) , 

3. 742 thought one out of 25 persons Is handicapped and only 57% 
chose the correct response , one out of ten. 

4. The students ranked types of handicapped persons from those 
they would feel most to least comfortable working with* Listed 
here from m^st to least comfortable working with-* (a) speech 
problems^ (b) deaf ^ (c) orthopedically handicapped, (d) blind, 
(e) multiple sclerosis or muscular dystrophy, (f) epilepsy, 

(g) cerebral palsy, (h) amputee, (i) mentally retarded ^ (J) 
disfigured * 

5* Some of the false ideas and the percent of persons expressing 
them included I 

a. People wich niuscular dystrophy are also retarded - 47%, 

b. Epilepsy is related to emotional illness - 47f* 

c* Epilepsy cannot usually be controlled with proper medi- 
cation - 651* 

The blind are unable to attend college or work - 59%. 
e. Blind people should not live alone - 83%. 
f* People in wheelchairs should not have children - 53%. 
g. People in wheelchairs should not live alone = 56%* 

People in wheelchairs have a short life span = 63%, 
i* Speech deficits are usually related to tnentai retardation - 

55%, 

J, Speech deficits are usually related to emotional problems - 
53%. 

6* Over 50% wanted to hear handicapped speakers ^ see films, and 
visit facilities to broaden their knowledge, 

7. 73% of the students favored a mixture of separate and regular 

^l^ssss in the education of Handicapped xndivxduals , ^tsken from 
"Survey shows_What High School Students Know About Disabilities" 
Interracial Books for Chi ldren Bulletin SCNos, 6 and 7, 1977)a5), 

Facts About the Handicapped 

(from Interracial Books for Children Bulletin SCNos. 6 and 7^ 1977) i 20-21). 

A, The Vatican Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities estimates that 

36 million people in the U,S. (one in six) have physical and/or develop-- 
mental disabilities. The 1980 Census, the first Census to attempt to 
count all handicapped citizens is expected to prove this. 

B, The 1970 Census attempted to count those cltigena between ages 16 and 64 
who had a health or physical condition which affected the ability to 
work* This count revealed that of the 121 million working aged Merlcans, 
11,3 million (or over 9%) were disabled, 

C, In 1973* disabling work injuries totalled approKlmately 2,5 million in 
the LJ,S, About 90,000 resulted in permanent injury and were largely 
attributed to unsafe wrking conditions. 

D, Some 490*000 veterans were disabled by the Vietnatn War, 
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£. Other statistics include (some fall into more than one category): 
I* 11,7 million physically handicapped people (1/2 million who use 

^wheelchairs , 3 million who use canes, crutches, braces or walkers, 
plus Tnobility-^iinpaired elderly, amputees and chose wlch such .Ill- 
nesses as chronic arthritis ^ severe cardiovascular disorders and 
cerebral palsy) 

2, 12,5 million temporarily injured, 

3. 2 A million deaf. 

4* 11 million hearing impaired, 

5. l.,3 million blind! 

6* 8.2 million visually impaired 

7* 6,8 million developmentally disabled (retarded, severely eTnotion- 
ally discurbedj brain damageds severe learning disabilities). 

8* 1.7 million homebound (due to chronic liealth disorders of degenera-- 
tive diseases like Tnultlple sclerosis), 

9. 2.1 million institutionalised (mentally retarded^ davelopmentally 
dlBabled, terminally ill as well as those who are disabled and 
forced into institutions for economic raasons alone), 

F. Earning Power (for ages 45--54, when highest wages are norTrially earned)- 
(froTn Jobs for th_e_gisabied by .^ar Levitan and Robert Taggart, Johns 
Hopkini University Press, 1977). 

For each dollar earned by n nondisabled white male In 1969s, disabled 
peoplQ earned chu i'ollowing: 

1, Vhirre male - 40c, 

2, Black male - 25c, 

3, Black female 8c. 

Politics of the Handicapped 

LTnttl recently the handicapped were not organized for political action. They 
seemed to accept the passive helpless role assigned them by an insensitive 
society. Inspired by t? 2 successes of rther groups 5 they began to organize 
with the intent to fight both the psychological and physical barriers which 
have prevented their acceptance as full cltigeus. 

A. The movement started in the late 1960's and early 1970's with small groups 
Hwch aii one in Berkeley, Calitornia, organized to provide needed, IneKpen- 
sive wheelchair repairs. That success suggested other actions, 

B. The Center for Independent Living (CIL) developed to offer various services 
to the disabled in Berkeley and Inter in other locations in California, 

C. The Disabled in Action (DIA) was started by a disabled woman educated as 
a teacher but unable to find work, She sued the New York City Board of 
Kducation For discrimination annlnst handicapped teachers and won. This 
gave her the idea for the orAanlKatlon as a political gntlty, and today 
such groups exist In cities around the nation, 

Caufes of the Movement 

1. The Civil Rights MovemGnt suggested political and legal insights and 
actions, Tht^ disabled began to believe themselves victims of discri- 
nation rather than as fallurcH in achieving society's standards for 
the nonhandlcapned , 
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2. The Great SocliCy Programs of Kennedy and Johnson provided huge 
amounts of money for rehsbilltatlon programs for the disabled* In 
1952, a severaly disabled girl just out o£ high school was advised 
by the U,S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to take up basket 
weaving to earn a living though she wanted to go to college. In 
1965, 13 years later, the same office finally of fered_ to send her 
to college * 

3. The Vietnam War produced many disabled veterans who were not admired 
as defenders of liberty as earlier veterans had been. Many expressed 
their anger and disillusionmenc by Joining the already flourishing 
anti-war inovemetit. The movement helped to politicise disabled veterans 
and their sympathigers who joined together to fight the systenii most 
notably with their demonstration at the Lincoln Memorial when the 
RehablJ I'Vtation Act of 1973 was vetoed* The veto was soon overturned 

by the largest Congressional Tnargin in history. In 1977 the 1974 
Amendments designed to broaden the 1973 Act were not signed even 
though President Carter had promised to sign them if elected. In 
Health, Education and Welfare Offices around the country the disabled 
staged slc-ini as a protest* The Berkeley sit--ln lasted 23 days and 
thanks to media coverage gained tremendous nationwide support. In 
Aprill977^ Secretary Calif ano under public pressure, signed, 
4* Using newly acquired skills j an eleven group coalition of handicapped 
and elderly filed suit against the U.S, Department of Transportation ^ 
the Urban Mass Transportation Administration and the Federal Aid 
Highway Administration* The suit claimed that the TRANSBUSj a low- 
floor ^ side^doors ramped bus was technologically feasible ^ but would 
not be voluntarily produced. Again under pressure Brock Adams, the 
Carter Administration Secretary of Traneporcation, announced in May 
1977 thac all buses purchased with federal funds on or after September 
30s 1979^ muse have low floors, wide doors and ramps. About 80% of 
public transportation has never been accessible to many disabled 
people. The Urban Mass Transportation Administration has estimated a 
cost of approsclmately $5,000 per bus to add equipment that will re-- 
niov^ access barriers to wheelchairs and thereby also make them 
accessible to other handicapped persons * 

Current Activity 

1. In 1976 and 1977 the Metropolitan New York Disabled in Action (DIA) 
deinonstrated against the United Cerebral Palsy (UCP) Telethon as a 
deineaning show which hinders the disabled in getting into the main- 
stream of society. Interestingly annual reports of the UPC have for 
some years indicated that the telethons were their largest Income 
producers s bringing in well over five million dollars in 1975* In 
the years from 1970 to 1975 the incidence of congenital cerebral palsy 
dropped from 25,000 newborns annually to 15,000 - thus 50,000 babies 
were saved from a lifelong disability thanks to, claims UCP, numerous 
research and education projects sponiored by UCP, the federal govern^ 
ment and other organizations, 

2* The Metropolitan New York DIA has taken the position that the 
President's Comniittee on Employment of the Handicapped would 
better^ represent the disabled If 50% of its membership were disabled 
people* The committee responded that it Is opposed to quotas, 

3. The Gray Panthers Media Watch is an organlEacion interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of older people. It routinely reviews all types of 
media and protests depictions of older people as handicapped or in-» 
cOTiipetent. 

ti 
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4* The United CtJrebrai ^aXsy Association responded in 1976 to actl\rlsts' 
calls by reversing a long Htanding policy of avoiding legal action. 
It approved a policy of entering s^l&icted court actions when issues 
are of national significance in affecting the rights of the handicappe< 
5. Differences of opinion as to how to best help the disabled have 
resulced In rifts .^mong 30™ groups of the disabled. Some of the 
activist consumer groups are narticularly contcerned that they are 
not more of ten included in decisLons affecting them. Regarding 
library service, some, such as the National Federation of the Blind, 
have strong reservations about the ability or desire of the eKistlng 
library community to serve the disabled. In some states (Nebraska, 
Washington and Montana, for example), the National Federation of the 
Blind has campaigned vigorously to reniove library services for the 
blind from the Jurisdiction of the state library and to place them 
in other agencies whose major activities are services to the blind 
and/ar other disabled grcnips. This type of activity differs from 
that of oraanizntions sucli as the American Council of the Blind and 
the iXnierican Foundation for the Blind. At the present time member- 
ship in the National Federation of the Blind is not onen to members 
of the Americaii Council of the Blind* 
6, Some of the radlcali^^m of certain groups may be attributed to the 

newn&BH of the niovemenc. It might be recalied that a similar develop- 
ment occurred in tlw enrLier civil rights movetnents. Strong feeling 
aga^nt^t tht celeLhous (In 1^77, the Jerry Lewis Muscular Dystrophy 
telethon collected 44 million dollars of which 83% went directly to 
patient care and research.) may be assuaged when consideration is 
given to the consequenco.q of recent taxpayer revolt movetnents coupled 
with such factors as the cost of a TRANSBUS (estimated at $5,000 over 
a conventional bus) or the cost and results of needed research projects* 
Of importance is the fact that disabled citizens are learning to utl- 
li^^e the democratic nyKtem, the success of which requires skill in 
compromise as well as ndvocacv. 

Specific Disabilities 

The disabling condirions with which mankind is faced are still numerous, 
yet changing. Today few newborns wLLl have to face polio, though many who 
surfer from its effects are still living. The number of babies born with 
cerebral palsy dropped from 25,000 per year in 1970 to 15,000 in 1975 and 
cautious prediccionH havu been made that this dreaded malady can be conquered 
by the turn of the century. In the last several years the number of deaths 
and disabilities resulting from cardiovascular diseases has taken a dramatic 
drop thanks to resiearch, treatment, and education. On the other hand, the 
battle is just beginning on other conditions, for example, hydrocephalic 
spina bifida which Just a few years ago took the lives of almost all of its 
victims within weeks of birth. And of course, the increase in life sKpectancy 
has resulted in nn Increase in the number of degenerative conditions result-^ 
ing from the aging process. Bi oengineering, relatively unknown a few years 
ago, has coupled advanceB in tecfmology and the life sciences to increasingly 
minimize the effects of disabilities. These changes, along with improved 
medical care and education have provided the disabled greater abilicy to con- 
trol tfielr UvcH. They are now fuHinLfn^ on their rights an hiimanH to parti- 
cipate in all aHpectH of life. Tlic 1 r uemands are bein^ met, tlmugh not always 
in Che spirit, if In the lettor of the law. 

rhose who understand the problems of another arc more likely to be tolerant 
and understanding. In an effort to providt2 some initial awareness of the 
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basic problen^ of the handicapped, a few of the handicapping conditions are 
described below: 

A. Soma General Handicapping Conditions 

1. Teniporary - includes fractures ^ and those in recovery stages of 
disease or operation. Approximately 12,5 million Americans suffer 
from such injuries at any given time, 

2. Loss of activity - Incliides those suffering from heart or lung disease ^ 
lack of coordination caused by neurological diseases and some forms 

of arthritis and rheutnatism. Also Includes those who suffer from ex- 
tremes in mim and weight from the dwarf to unusual obesity* 

3. Loss of mobility 

a. Includes those who use crutcheSj canes ^ braces^ walkers, artifi- 
cial limbs or orthopedtc shoes j as well as those who are confined 
to a wheelchair all or part of the time. 

b. Partial nr ^n^^l Inmm nf 

4* visual handicaps 

a. Total or partial loss of sight, 
b* Color blindness* 
c* Cataracts. 

d* Ophthalmologic diseases, 

5, Hearing handicap - partial to total loss, 

6. Aging - as a process may include many of the above named disabilities p 
B, Specific Handicapping Conditions 

1. Visual Disorders 

a, A person is said to be legally blind if his central visual acuity 
does not eKceed 20/200 In the better eye with corrective lenses ^ 
or if his visual field is less than an angle of twenty degrees. 
In other words, a person is legally blind if with corrective 
lenses ^ he can see no more at 20 feet than a parson with normal 
sight can see at a distance of 20O feet, 

b, Causes of Bllndr>^ss 

1) Heredity - 151, 

2) Infectious diseases - 7%. 

3) Prenatal causes 50%. 

4) Injuries - 3^. 

5) Poisoning - 20%. 

6) Tumors - 5%. 

c. It Is estimated that about 6.4 million people in the U.S, have 
some visual Impairment , These are people who have trouble seeing 
even with corrective lenses. Of these 1.7 million are legally 
blind or function as if they were. Only about 400,000 of these 
have no usable vision at all. Thus some 75% have some usable 
vision. 

d. Over one million persons , or about 65% of those with severe 
visual impalrnients, are slxty'-flve years old or older. This is 
because the diseases which are the main causes of blindness in 
the U.S. are mainly associated with the aging process. Increased 
life expectancy has added to this number. 
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e. About 6O1OOO with sever^e visual impairment are of school age 
or younger. Of these 40,000 are In Bchool, Including about 
5,000 in college, 

f. About 121 (ZOjOOO) of the severely visually handicapped are in 
the labor force. 

Hearing Disorders 

a. About 2/5 of deafnesia Is congenital; the rest results from dis- 
eases and accidends, but more often from diseases such as menin- 
gitis, scarlet fever, measles ^ whooping cough and abscesses of 
the ear and head, 

b. It is escimated that 5t of school age children have a hearing 
impairTTient and roughly 3 In a thousand will require special 
attention educationally* 

An HEW report by the Advisory Committee on the Deaf (1965) 
indicated: 

1) Less than half of the deaf children needing specialized 
preschool instruction were receiving it. 

2) The average graduate of a public residential school for 
the deaf had only an eighth grade educaclon, 

3) Seniprs at Oallaudet College, the nation's only college 
for the deaf, ranked close to the bottoin In perforTnanca 
on the G.R.I::. 

4) 5/6 of deaf adults work in manual jobsj m compared to 
only 1/2 of the hearing population. 

5) The report indicated chat this lack of development could 
be attributicd ld the lack of adequate use of language^ 

Cerebral Palsy 

a* It is a condition resulting from damage to the cantral nervous 
system, caused usually by too little oxygen to the brain during 
Che birth process. Tt is nharacterized by paralysis, weakness ^ 
incoordination caused by disorder in the motor control centers 
of the brain. Tt may also Include learning disorders, psycholo- 
gical probleuijs dud ^tiutiuiy uer^LiLs. Damaj^e la determined by the 
site of the brain damage. 

b. The United carebral Palsy Association estimatas that there were 
550^000 cerebral palslGd persons in the U,S, In 1975. About 
ISjOOO infants are born with cerebral palsy each year. 
Causp:*s 

1) Heredity . 

2) Prenatal cauHes - Tueasles , mumps, syphilis, maternal poisons, 
maternal anemio, cord anomalies, cerebral hemorrhage ^ metabo-- 
lie dls turbnncf^s ^ drugs, end unknown cause's. 

3) Natal factors - promaturitv, prolonged labor, Rh incompati- 
bility. 

4) Postnatal factorB - blow to the brain, skull fracture, other 
head wounds, meningitiy, encephalitis, brain abscess, toxic 
agents, vascular injury or brain tumors. 

It is estimated that 70 to SO percent .of persons with cerebral 
palsy have some involvement of speech and/or hearing, often pro- 
duced by the brain damapc* which produced the cerebral palsy. 
A number of studies indicate an incidence of mental deficiency 
of froni 45 to 50 pt^rrorii of cerebral palHied children. 



spina Bifida 

a- Spina bifida 1h the aGcond moHC common birth defect affecting 

mQre than 11,000 newborns In the U.S* each year. It is a develop-' 
mental defect of the spinal coluinn in which the arches of one or 
more of the spinal vertebrae have failed to fuse together so that 
the spine Is "bifid," a Latin term meaning split in two. Through 
this gap In the spines either the spinal cord itself or its sur-- 
rounding membranes protrude, deperiding upon which of several 
types of spina bifida is present* The type is determined by 
where on the spinal column the -'bifid'- occurs and this determines 
the extent of tlie paralysis* 
b* Approximately 4 out of 5 babies born with spina bifida also 

have hydrocephalus, which means 'Vater on the brain" and refers 
to a group of conditions which cause an excess of cerebrospinal 
fluid to build up within the brain, TTOnty years ago a child 
with this condicion would have died within weeks of birth* In 
1956 s an engineer whose child wa.^ byHron^phAl i n . invpnfftfl a v^Iw 
CO control the circulation of the fluid surrounding the brain and 
from that time It became possible to treat spina bifida* 
c. A third to a half of such children are paraplegic while moat 
of the rest have significant locoraotpr problems. In additions 
hydrocephalus inakes walking difficult as it disturbs balance, 
and if intellectual impairment has also occurred, it makes it 
more difficult for the child to learn to use his limbs* 
d* Damage to the spinal cord produces not only paralysis but also 
loss of sensation which creates several dangers. Unnoticed 
fractures are not unusual 5 lack of circulation to extremities 
may go unnQtlced and cause ulceration j and heat or cold may 
cause unfelt dsmage. Also the child cannot discern a full bladder 
or bowel, which creates social probletns as well as the danger 
of physical damage, especially to the kidneys* 
e. Spina bifida children tend to score to the lower end of the 
1*Q, range. There are marked differences anong those who are 
hydrocephalic and those who arc not. Those with spina bifida 
only are usually in the normal 1*0, range. Those with hydro- 
cephalus requiring a shunt valve generally have I,Q*'s ranging 
from 70=80, with some on each extreme of the scale* Major pro^ 
blems appear to be perceptual and viauo-motor skills* 
f * Psychologically such children may have difficulty becoming inde- 
pendent of parents and other adults. There is a high degree of 
depression in this group, especially as they reach adolescence. 
At that time they become particularly avare of social Isolation* 
Sickle Cell Anemia 

a. It is a hereditary blood disease coimnon in central Africa, 
occurring chiefly among Blacks* It causes attacks that include 
pain, high fever ^ and damage to the body tissues. It may Injure 
almost all parts of the body, especially the bones, the central 
nervous system, the liver^ the lungs ^ and the spleen. It may 
cause blindness, convulsions, paralysis, or loss of speech* 
Many of its victims die in childhood , and few live past the age 
of 40. 

b. Sickle cell anemia occurs if a person's red blood cells contain 
Coo many hemoglobin molecules of an abaormal type* Too much of 
an abnormal hemoglobin, called hemoglobin S, causes the cells to 
change to a sickle shape. 
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c. Stckled cells clog blood v^=?selK and iriCerfere with the flow of 
biood. T]"ii8 inLerference dtinrives the body of oKygen and causes 
a painful at:trK^k cnlled a "crislM'' which may last several days* 

d. Many Blacks am born with aome hemoglobin S, but will not have 
sickle cell anemia unieBy both parents are cnrrlers. 

e. Until 1970, physicianR had no traacment for the '-crisis,^* Now 
there are several drugs, but each has sarious side effects* 

6- Unseen Handicaps 

Those who serve the handicapped should realize that many people 
may have handicaps which may not be rioticeable, but which may affect 
behavior adversely* Among chese , are such problems as: 

a, DealnesR or hearing Iobs - person may not respond because he 
Cannot understand or does not hear. 

b, Vascular probl^^nis - all ages may bo affected. Persons suf faring 
from hypertension, heart attack, other cardiovascular problems 
may suffer from depression, fear and sometimes irritability, 

c* Those on medication = niedications which, x^hile taken for numerous 
iegitimato purposos , may have effects on the behavior of the person 
who may in addition suffer psychologically from the effects of the 
i llness . 

VII* National Legislation Currently Important Concerning the Handicapped 

A, Prat t-^SitiOot Act of 1931 

Congress passed this act to provide hooks for the adult blind. Since 
then the service has been eKpanded to include partially sighted or phy- 
sically handicapped adults and children. Congress empowered the Librarian 
of Congress to designate other libraries as regional distribution centers. 
From nineteen libraries this network has grown to over 50 regional and 
approximately 100 subregional libraries across the nation (the nuniber is 
growing with expansinn of ihe network), 

B. Public Law 89=522 of 1966 

This law extended tlie Library ot Congress booRs for the blind program 
to physically handicapped persons unable to use conventional print* 

C* Public Law 89=^511 of 1966 

An amendment to the Library Services and Construction Act , Title II-B, 

it provided authorization to improve library servtces to the blind and 

physically handicapped, plus reading aids and devices such as magnifying 

glasses, page turners, pri^m glasses and large print books. 

D* Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 - Public Law 90-480, 

Required Chat racilit:ie^ buill: wir;h federal funds be accessible to the 
handicapped. This law wa^; not cnrorced until the Federal Architectural 
and Transportation BarriorH Compliance Board was set up in 1975 to eiiforce 
It ucillzlng ANSI Rtandcird 117.1. 

E, American National Standards rnscltuu* ANSI: Standard 117.1* 

Sets stnndnrdH for maklriN facilfLlcs accuHHiblf=* to iho handicapped. 
Last revised In 1961* It Iw TTreHetU ly luulorgofn^ a thorough rc^vlslon 
and expansion that will in^rt'-iMt^ it fmn eight: pa^ej^ to over 100 pages, 

ERIC zb 
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F. The VDcational Rehablll tacion Act of 1973 - Public Law 93-112, and 
RehablllLatlon Act Amendmenda of 1974 Public Law 93^516. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 greatly expanded previous 
efforts of the federal government to asHlst the handicapped against 
discrimination. Several sections of the law are particularly impor-' 
tant because of their far-reaching effected 

1, Section 502 

Establishes the Federal Architectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board whose purpose is to enforce the Architectural 
Barriers Act of 1968, It uses as its code for enforcement ANSI 
Standard 117.1 with the criteria for federal contractors being that 
the Standard must be met for each contract of at least $2^500. 

2, Section 503 

States the requirement chat any federal contractor of at least 
$2j500 shall take affirmative action in hiring qualified handicapped 
persons and sets up a procedure for handling complaints. 

3, Section 504 

a. Redefines "handicapped person" as: 

1) Any person who has a physical or mental impairment which 
substantially limits one or more of such person-s major 
life activities , 

2) has a record of such impairment , or 

3) is regarded having auch an ImpalrmenL. 

4) A "major life activity" is any mental or physical function 

or activity which ^ if impaired , creates a substantial barrier 
to employment , 

bi States that no otherwise qualified handicapped individual, shall 
because of his handicaps be excluded from participation in or 
be denied the benefits of any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. To implement this requires i 

1) The removal of physical barriers, 

2) The hiring of qualified handicapped persons* 

3) The provision of needed auxiliary aids such as readers for 
the blind and interpreters for the deaf In educational 
institutions , 

4) Deadline dates for implementation, for example, colleges 
and universities receiving federal funds had to evaluate 
facility accessibility by June, 1977 ^ provide a transition 
plan by Decembers 1977 , and by Junes 1980 , must have 
finished necessary structural changes. 

4. Section 504 Policy Interpretations 

a. As with all regulations , interpretations are provided through 
regulatory agencies and through court decisions. In light of 
the recency of much legislation affecting the handicapped^ close 
attention must be paid to such interpretations. 

b. On August 8, 1978, the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Issued policy interpretations of Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. These appeared in the 
Federal Register , Vol, 43, August 14, 1978, pages 36034 ^ 36036, 
and are reproduced in Appendix B, 

G. Public Law 93-380 - Education Amendments of 1974 

It broadened the conmiitment to handicapped children, by authorizing 
additional funds to the states, and more importantly specified due pro- 
Q cess requirements protecting the rights of such children by placing 
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children in the "least restrictive envlronnient , " This meant each child 
would be "malnscreamed" as far as was best possible for his own develop- 
ment into regular 'ichools and classrooms. Each state was required to 
prusauL a plan of action for the implementacion of the act* 

H. Public Law 94-142 - Education for All HandicaDpGd Children Act 

1. Unlike other federal education laws, this has no eKpiration date 
and is regarded /is permanent, 

2. It sets forth as national policy the ideal that education must be 
eKtended to the handicapped as a fundamental right, 

3. It also requires malnstreaming Into the least restrictive environ- 
ment , 

4. It requires an inQividual plan written by a school officials a 
teacher i a parent or guardian and if possible including the child. 
The plan should include the child's present achievement status j 
goals for growth and plans for meeting the goals. Parents must be 
consulted if clianges are made, 

VIII, The Library of Congress National Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped CNLB) 

A. The Pratt-'Smoot Act of 1931 authorized the Library of Congress to im-^ 
plement a books for blind adults program utilising a network of nine=» 
teen regional llhraries Incated throughout the nation, Braille was the 
major "reading form" initially ^ though today the program includes Talking 
Books (books recorded on long-playing records) ^ recordings on magnetic 
tape (cassettes) and flexible discs. Music and journals are also made 
available as well as annotated catalogs and regular lists of available 
material , 

The Prat t-^Emoot Act has been amended to provide services to children 
and to handicapped persons other than just the blind. As well^ there 
is now provisiQn for a variety of aids for utilizing materials, such as 
earphones 3 spfjed controls and special devices for bedridden readers, 

B, To fulfill its mission the National Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped (NLS) conducts five major activities: 

1, Production and supply of books in appropriate format (Braille, tape, 
etc) 5 

2, Purchase, maintenances and supply of equipment to utilize various 
formats ^ 

3* Collection j maintenance and distribution of music scores , texts, 
and other materials in music, 

4, Arrangements with regional libraries for the distribution of ma- 
terials and equipment, 

5. Research and development leading to the improvement and expansion 
of services , 



C, The Network 



1, The Pratt-Smoot Act provided initially for nineteen regional li- 
braries. Since then the network has grown by increasing the num- 
ber of regional libraries, and adding subregionals and multi-state 
cencers . 
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a* Regloruil Libraries 

Thf^ fiptit library service program for the blind in the U,S. 
waa scarted in 1868 by Che Boston Public Library, At that time 
the books were embos.^ed and were bulky ^ cumberaome things j quite 
expensive to mail, though that was the only way to get them tu 
a Bcattered audience. To alleviate the problem^ Congress in 
1904 permitted free postage to circulate books to the blind. 
By 1931* it was recognized that the burden of supplying such 
materials was too great for a few volunteer libraries to handle* 
By then it was also clear chat neither individuals nor libraries 
could support the expensive business of Braille book production. 
Thus s the Pratt^Smoot Act of 1931 was passed and set into motion 
the national network of regional libraries to distribute books 
to the adult blind. 

Within a short time research sponsored by NLS resulted in the 
creation of the 33 1/3 rpm record and the Talking Book became 
more feasible than those earlier produced at 78 rpms , 

Today the regional libraries not only circulate materials from 
NLS , but also buy and produce materials needed within their 
own regions. The Library of Congfess certifies volunteer 
Braille transcribers ^ proofreaders and narrators who produce 
needed materials as a service. All the proofreaders are blind, 
and many volunteers are haiidlcapped , though others are retired 
or those who otherwise have the time and Interest to help. 

b. Subregional Libraries 

In order to bring services even closer to its patrons, NLS now 
designates qualified public libraries as subregional links in 
the network* To achieve this category the library should have 
a registered clientele of at least 200 handicapped users as 
well as a minimal collection of materials in various formats for 
the handicapped for purposes of demonstration and immediate ser^ 
vice to walk^ln patrons. This growing section of the network 
has now reached about 100 libraries and has greatly expanded 
its service, 

c. Multi-State Centers 

This program started in 1974 vlth the designation of two such 
centers (In Florida and Utah) and has now grown to four (Phila'- 
delphta and Illinois) , The centers were created to relieve the 
Library of Congress of some of the overwhelming task of produc-- 
tion of duplicate copies, storage and distribution to Individuals 
and other libraries. Decentralization also provides more effi- 
cient service throughout the network* 

Utilization of Technology 

The National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
has from its beginning implemented research and development projects 
to utilize existing technology ^ and to encourage new adaptation and 
new technology where needed to serve the handicapped i Examples of 
its accomplishments are i 

1. Development of the 33 1/3 and 16 2/3 rpm records. 
2p Development of the 8 1/3 rpm disc to provide three hours of play- 
back time. 

3. Development of the 7 inch flexible disc which need not be returned 
and on which journal Issues and some books are provided for quick 
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6, 



Cassette books on 15/16 ips tape whose epeed is auch that It can 
be used to copy directly 8 1/3 rpin records, thus allowing a rela- 
tively easy change over from discs to cassette recordings. 
Four track tapes which Increases potential listening titne to six 
hours and allows most books to be recorded on only two cassettes, 
providing ease of handling, more compact storage and easier shipping. 
Specially adapted equipment for use of various formats, the most 
recent being a combination record/cassette player which is now 
being tested* 

A microfilm reader is being developed which enlarges type to read- 
able sizes for the partially Bighted. 

Computerized bibliographic service linking network members has 
been planned and is being developed, A COM catalog which will 
eventually be the most complete listing of loan materials available 
in Braille and recorded form has now been produced in a third 
edition. Each entry includes an annotation, the narrator and the 
format of the item. Each network library has been provided a niicro- 
fiche reader which enlarges the reduced type 48 times. Computer tech- 
nology is also being utilized in some network libraries as a manage-' 
ment tool to keep track of patron selections and mailings, as well as 
for other purposes. 

TelRbook, a project to provide Talking Books to users in their Iiomes 
via a special FM receiver connected to cable television lines, 
has been implemented on an experimental basis in Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ealing Reader, a print reading device combining computer op^ 
tical character recognition with vocal response for persons who lack 
the manual dexterity needed to handle conventional print, is being 
used eKperlmentally in New Englind with 30 readers/ 

Use of the Services 



9. 



10. 



Number of readers 



Book 



Braille 



Total 



1967 
1975 

2 . Circulation 

1967 
1975 

Potential Users 



98,152 
330,380 



4,059,028 
10,759,600 



11,126 
96,190 



355,864 
981,700 



18,332 
19,420 



574,174 
548,800 



127,610 
445,990 



4,990,066 
12,290,100 



It is difficult to determine the number of persons who may qualify 
as users of the service since a person who has a disorder, such as 
multiple sclerosis, may or may not need the service depending on how 
the disease has affected him. The National Library Service for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped awarded a contract to the American 
Foundation for the Blind to conduct a survey to determine the number 
of potential users of the NLS . In January 1977, a random sample of 
140,000 households over the nation was to be surveyed and in April, 
1977 an additional 70,000 households were to be polled for a sample of 
over 200,000 households. Then a subsample of this group Identified 
as potential users will be interviewed in depth to learn the Incidence 
of various handicaps, reading material and equipment preferred, the 
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scatter of readers and the percentage of the population of potential 
users not being served by the program. Another aspect of the survey 
'.=^111 be ques tlnnnaires and observeitions of users in hospitals and nurs^ 
ing homes.^ Administrators of such institutions will be contacteu co 
determine how their attitudes may affect program use. An analysis of 
all collected data will be used to make future plans for the network. 

International Cooperation 

A, Kurt Cylke, Chiofs National Library Service for the Blind and Physi-^ 

cally Handicapped has proposed chat library service for the handicapped 
is based in the same philosophy as is that for the nonhandicapped , 
the only difference being the requirement of special formats and equip- 
ment for the handicapped, This necessity makes provision of library 
materials to the handicapped very expensive and suggests the need to 
eliminate duplication of effort in the production of reading materials 
and in the development of technology. International cooperation would 
also make it easier to provide reading materials in various languages. 
Readers in the United States could benefit greatly from such sharing, 
as the NLS has very llctle non^English material available, 

U Cylke noted to interested librarians meeting at the International 
Fedoration of Library Associations (IFLA) in Brussels In 197 7 , live 
areas of concern in developing international cooperation: 

1* Development of an international inventory of library resources* 

2, The need for identification of existing production formats. 

3, The need for standardization cf production formats, 

4, The development of an effective International Interlibrary loan 
program . 

5* The need for coordination in the application of present and future 
technology to production. 

How Some Countries Vary in Meeting Needs 

1, Copyrights for materials are handled differently: 

a. The English publishers' association grants the right to copy 
on a title-by-tltle basis for all United Kingdom countries ^ 
eKcept Canada J and allows the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind in London to reproduce up to 50 copies of each book* 
b* In England, duplication of recorded materials is limited to for- 
mats which cannot be used on conmiercial sound systems , 

c. The Swedish Association for the Blind routinely pays royalties 
to the publishers' association because it produces cassettes 
which can be played on coimnercially available equipment, 

d. In the U.S.J the NLS either requests permission to copy from 
the copyright owner or negotiates an agreement with a publisher 
to copy all titles controlled by the publisher, 

2. Eligibility and Distribution 

a. It seems generally to be agreed that services should be pro- 
vided to those who are unable to read conventional print materials, 

b. Distribution in the U.S, is handled through a network of coop-- 
eratlng libraries. In other countries distribution is handled 
by separate agencies for the handicapped, 

3. Technology 

Each country conducts its own research and development program 
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and uUllization of materials. In most Instances the IKS. is a lead- 
er in technology and has for several years shared its knowledge 
with interested countries. 

D. The 1977 IFLA meeting resulted in agreement to form an international 
user group to study ways to cooperate in pTOvidIng library services 
to the blind and physically handicapped. It was agreed that seven 
areas be given tlrst attention: 

1, Copyright. 

2, Bibliographic Control. 

3, Postal Regulations and CustOTns Laws. 
4* Format. 

5. Library Identification. 

6. International and National Liaison. 

7. Research and Development, 

It was further agreed that working papers would be developed to be 
presented at the next IFLA meeting in 1978. 

E. Efforts at international cooperation in Library service to the handi- 
capped ::an best be described as deveXopinental or exploratory. That 
initial steps have been taken should be of interest to those serving 
the handicapped. 
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APPENDIX A 

Imaginative Literacure Containing Characterisations of the Handlcapg^ed 

1. Bronte, Charlotte* Jan^e Eyre 

2. Brown, Roy. Flight of Sparrows 

3. Byars j Betsy. Summe^^f^ the jwans 

4. Corcoran 5 Barbara* ^^anc^ t^ Still Music 

5. Crichtons Michael* The Terminal Man 

6* De Angelis Marguerite* The Door in the Wall 

7. Kellogg, Marjorie* Tell Me That You Love Me, Junij^ jjo_gn 

8, Lenski, LoIsp We Live In the South 
9* London, Jack. The Sea-Wolf 

10 * McCullerg , Carson * The Heart Is a J._onely junter 

Hp Maugham s W. Somerset* Of Human Bondage 

12. Mulock, Dinah Maria, The Little Lame P rince 

13* Raskins Ellen. Spectacles 

14. Vonnegutj Kurt* Breakfast of Champions 

15, Wilder* Laura Ingalls . These jlapgy Golden Years 



Sources of Additional Imaginative L^t^rature 

1* Children's Catalog, 1909 - 

2* Junior" High" School Library Catalog , 1965 - 

3* Senior High Scho ol Library Catalog^ 1926 « 

4. Fiction Catalog" , 1908^ 

5, Baskin, Barbara and Karen H. Harris. Notes _f rom a Different 

Drummerj ^ Guide to Juvenile Fiction Port raying the Handlcappej i 
1977. 
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APPENDIX B 

Federal Register 

Vol. 43 
August 14, 1978 
p. 36034 - 36036 
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DEPARTMiNT OF HIALTH, 
iPUCATION, AND WiLFARi 

OffUe of Ihe f scrttsry 

HONDiSC^iMlN^TlON IN FIDIRALLY ASSISTIO 
PROGRAMS 

iNTllODaCTlON 

The following four policy interprota- 
tiom are Issued by thu Office for Civil 
Rights under thu procfidures an- 
nounctd in the Pedkhau Rfjgistek on 
May 1, 1978, 43 FR 18630. They inter' 
prtH thp Ptpartmcnt^s regulp.tion 
Issued under sectinn 604 of the Rch.a- 
bllitation Act of 1973, 

David Tatkl,* 
Dinwtorf 
Office for Civil Rights. 

Auuu^T 8, 1978, 

SaCTION 504 OP THE REHAniLlTATlON 

Act m 1973 

POt ICY iNTERPJiFTATION NO, 0 

Subject: "Program Accessibility" Re- 

Policy Interpretation: A recipient is 
not required to mak£> structural modi- 
fications to it,s existing facliitles if its 
aerviecs can bu made effectively availa- 
ble to mobility impaired persons by 
other methods. In selecting from 
among other methods, recipients must 
give priority to those that offer handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped persons 
Proerarns and activities in the same 
Setting. Because of the administrative 
impossibility of continually determin- 
ing, on an up-to-date basla» whether 
mobility impaired individuals will be 
entitled to services by a given recipi- 
ent, and for other reasons set forth 
below, the absence of mobility im- 
paired persons residing in an area 
Cannot be used as the test of whether 
programs and activities must be made 
flcceasible. 

Discussion: The Department has 
been asked by recipients conducting 
modest programs (e,g,, libraries In 
rural arras, small welfare offices, day 
care centf?rs and senior citizens cen- 
ters): (1) Whntlier they must make 
Structural rhanpes to their bui^dln^^^ 
to sceommodate persons who are mo= 
bliity inippired- and (2) whether they 
must mak<* tfuur services accessiible to 
mobility i?Tinaircd persons even if no 
such prnions are known to live in their 
service a^t^l. 

The Section 504 regulation was care- 
fully wrlltcn to require "program ac- 
cessibility*' nnt ''building accessibil- 
ity/' thus aliosvjnK recipients flexibil- 
ity Ih stf!**ctln!4 the means of conipii- 
RHf^, I'or exafTipkf, they may arranRo 
for tSr d:'l!vrry their services at al- 



NOTICES 

tnrnative sites that rtre accessible or 
mv aides or deliver service^ to persons 
at their homes. Tho Peculation does 
7iot require that all existlnir facnittes 
or every part of an CKisting facility be 
made accessible; striJCtural chanies 
are not necessary if other methods are 
effectlvQ in making the recipient's ser- 
vices availablo to mobility impaired 
persons. For example, a library bund- 
ing in a rural area with one room arid 
an entrance with several steps can 
make its services acce^isible in several 
ways. It may const ruct a simple 
wooden ramp quickly and at relatively 
low cost. MobiUty impaired persons 
may be prcnided access to the library's 
services tliroiigh a hookrnobilc or by 
spcclHl messenger service or clerical 
aid or any other method that makes 
the resources of the library "readily 
accessible," However, recipients are re- 
quired to give priority to methods that 
offer handicapped and nQrihandU 
capped persons proprams and activi- 
ties in the same settinir. 

There is an addltlonHl optloh for re- 
cipfents that have fewer than 15 em- 
ployees and that provide health, wel- 
fare, or other social services, If such a 
recipient finds, after consuUine with a 
' handicapped persori seeking services, 
that only a siOTlficant alteration to Its 
existing facilities will make Its pro- 
gram accessible, the reclpleht may 
refer the handicapped person to an- 
other provider of the same services 
that is accessible. The refcrrlrit recipi- 
ent has the Qbligatiori to detemiine 
that the other provider is aeeessible 
and is willing to provide the services, 

The section 504 regulation does not 
condition the fequjreraent of "pro- 
gram accessibility'* upon handicapped 
persons residing In the reciplent-s serv- 
ice area. Such a condition would be ad- 
ministratively unworkable^ It would 
require the establishment of arbitrary 
geographic boundaries for each recipi- 
ent's service area, the identification of 
all handicapped persons in that area 
and periodic surveys to deterniine 
whether handicapped persona have 
moved into or out of the service area. 
It would also i^ore the needs of those 
persons who temporarily becoitie mo- 
bility impaired or those mobility im- 
paired persons who visit a service area. 
Mortjovcrj mobility impaired iJcrsons 
mny decide not to settle in a cornmuni- 
ty because lis services are not accessi- 
ble. ^ 

The Department eoncludes, aa it did 
wlien the Hection 50'^ reRulation was 
adopted, that because the "standard 
(for program accessibility) Is fleKible'* 
the regulation "does not allow for 
waivers" (See •'Autiiority" Section 
below), 

Covcrugr: This policy interpretation 
applies to any publle or private institu^ 
tion, person, or oth.er entity that re- 
cfivcs or benefits from HEW fiiianelal 



assistance, For further Information, 
sec ciefinltion of "recipient" at 45 CFR 
SDction 04j(fh 

Authority: Regulation issued under 
section S04 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, 45 CFH §84.22 and appendix 
A, 

Section S^IJS: 

(a) Prouram accessibility A recipient 
shall operate each program or activity 
to which this part applies so that the 
pronrnni or activity, when viewed In its 
critiruty, is readily accessible to handi- 
capped persons. This paragraph does 
not require a recipient to meke each of 
its existing facilities or every part of a 
facility accessible to and usable by 
handicapped persons. 

(b) Methods, A recipient may comply 
with the requirements of paragraph 
(a) of this section through such means 
as redesign of equipment, reasslgnent 
of classes or other services to accessi- 
ble buildinp, assignment of aides to 
beneficiaries, home visits, delivery of 
health, welfare, or other social ser* 
vices at alternate accessible sites, al- 
teration of e^cisting facilities and con- 
struction of new facilities in confor- 
mance with the requirements of 
§84,23, or any other methods that 
result in making Its program or activi- 
ty accessible to handicapped persons. 
A recipient is not required to make 
structural changes in existing facilities 
where other methods are effective in 
achieving eompliance with paragraph 
(a) ©f this section. In choosing among 
available methods for meeting the re- 
quirement of paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, a recipient shall give prforlty to 
those methods that offer programs 
and activities to handicapped persona 
in the most integrated setting appro- 
priate, 

(c) Small health, welfare, or other 
social service providers. If a receipient 
with fewer than 15 employees that 
provides health, welfare, or other 
social services finds, after consuitation 
with a handicapped person seeking its 
services, that there is no method of 
complying with paragraph <a) of this 
section other than making a slgnflcant 
alteration in its existing facilities, the 
recipient may, as an altematlve, refer 
the handicappsd person to other pro- 
viders of those services that are acces- 
sible. 

Appendix A-^Section-by'Section Analy- 
Bis, Subpart C—Progra?n Accessibility^ 

Several cornmenters expressed con- . 
cem about the feasibility of compli* 
ance with the program accessibility 
starid^rd, T?ic Secretary believes that 
the standard is flexible enough to 
permit recinicnts to devise ways to 
make their programs acccsHiblp short 
of extremely expensive or impraaticQl 
PhyBical changes in facilities. Accord^ 
ingly, the Bvciion does not alow for 
waivsrs. The Deparlmcnt Is ready at 
all times to prDvIdc technical assist- 
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aiice to rfrirltnu in mii--r*: \)\v\r 
For this piiriiuM. [»,*• I)t^Ann\»^^ u 

to cull iipun ihi- *^i:iff r i\ 

and mjidiinci* b;Hh on struct:. r.U r U 
ficnr iuiis rin«l nf\ hf r »^ s nf '-.f ■ lltk 

mcntH • * V (Kruj ha^^.i n^!U^i ^ 

Purthcr. it ihr 0, ;'ArUrt^« nt's 

belief, aftrr Cunsnl tA- iu:; u.:!i t xjH-r^i 

buitdiuijs con tc Const'Li'rii qutck^v 
and at a rcUUi \ » luu c^^L Vt.vTi fort', 
it will be c'XfM ctrd '!iat '>ijch struct *.ral 
additions u p -ij. i^r-'rw'iy * ' 
(Ertiplirisis r,.! h i 

Section 1iU4 <jr thk ftniAi : l :t a ru»N 
Ai^ OF rjTa 

POLICE' lNThl«r^KT ^TlON NO, 4 

Siibjecl: Currying lliii\{'\chv:}Pi\ I'rr* 
sonn to Arliii \t' PfLvrnni Ar ri"i:-;biUty. 

Poiicy Intt J lin'tation: Carry in^: is an 
unacctMXrible nif Jhcd for r.rhu"ini^| 
program nt'rrs^'U.Ut y for mnbiliiy ini- 
paired pirsons <\e«pt in tuo 
FirsU when program acct'>^:tji?Uy ran 
bo achlrvecl only ihrouiiii rti arturai 
clianOv. , carry If u: may .st r\t' \\a an CK- 
pcdlf»nt uniii con-: ruction \ts comput- 
ed, iSocorsfi. c.l^/^r^^: v^S*l ^c pi rtniiuc! 
in manifci^tly rxc^'puui.al crj^t j if car- 
riers are fiirinnlly in^^friicti d on Uic 
safest and I'^aja iniMiliatin^ nif^ans of 
carry Ink' and t).c fUTVice provirti-d In 
a reUabIc matiner. 

Discmsinu: Tlir -lection 504 rrniulit- 
tion roqujrnJ tlini fcdcratly o^ihted 
prognun/i Mfid acuvKir^ be ' fcadiiy ac- 
ccH^ible" to harid:rap|'C*d persons. A 
progrnrn or nrUMiy ill bo jiidr«Hi 
'^fDadlly acci's^ihlo" only if it is con^ 
ducted In a binldir.n '^nd rooin that 
mobjHty iinpi^r- I p* n;'j*ns c;m ('nter 
and leave uinioui nshi:?tance froin 
others. rriri>in.: f 'i^i"*''^ ^'^^^^ n-si?^t- 
aneo and ui iiu ft fc^:"- ur^acct-r 

Cnrrsin?: it^iy u be untlcpriuii'hlo 
<C,^,* wilt n cnllf ; ;.niflc!\f^ or cn^ilgy- 
ees are *spr'ct<'d to \ol\nUrrr} nnd 
often iKii'nidouh <riT.. uluri carriprH 
aro untrnincd or ^Uun the c:irryinn i?i 
to eecur on poorly ilhiminalcd or 
narrow htair^), li niay hunuliate the 
handicnpped by dr:im:u./':o: 

his of her d*^!5f i»dcri«;%' and criatLnr^ a 
spectacle, It^ w o is tluTOforc inrnn' 
si^tent vxitli t'^^ii'JH fio r?5 rritirni oivue 
tlve of enc uur.ij.il hnnd.j .ipp* d rvr^ 
sons to prira'-ipau- 'n pro-rarin r- J ac^ 
tlvitif:^. 

The Dcparti?^! n^ reen^ndros fhal ear- 
rylng may be ru et^;=.2^ary in th; fullow- 
Ing case^: 

(I) Tht^' section 504 njndr\Uon re^ 
quirca "prncrafn nccf isibilirr' for 
handicapped persons and suitm^Us a 
variety of mtM hod'j for atfainin^ conv 
pliance that cau be fnip!*»!nr!itLd 
within 60 days, However, if * pro^crani 
ttccc^jslbility" cnn h*! achieved unly 



.f.nni^li "sUeratioim of e^ 
lit's lor) construtrlion ui 
lio^" ihe construciioii nu; 1 be ronv 
n-nVd -a^ expeditiously pnMSihiy." 
biu In no euMit, liUer thnn Junu 
IQHn AUhoUBh lertpiifiti? iUt n-ii 
Quir^'d tQ provide -prourani aivr,.,,mi^ 
liv" duriniilh*^ period of i-on,.'UK'non, 
the DopftrtmenL encuiirniii s li ciniuiu^ 
to develop an interim cxijuuient iha^ 
may be carrying. , ^ - 

Cftrryiiiff ^^^"^^ ? rceptaUiC m 
i-aTiifesLIy exceptional Lti^m. For ok- 
tmiple a university hm propody niuin- 
talned that tlie structural chnnitt*^ and 
tlcvict's necessary to adapt it.s oceano- 
^- -p^iic vi^s^^el fof use by laobiUty im- 
pairetl persons are prGhlulLively ex- 
pon.^ivo or unavailnblis Carryinf^. 
urnU^r tills exception, mml bo provided 
in a manner tliat atiempls to over- 
conic iiB shortcflmlngB. For example, 
carriers must be formally instructod 
on Elie safest and least lujmiliatmg 
pnean^ of carrying and the survlcc 
must be provided in a reliable manner. 

Coverage: This policy interpretation 
nppUes to any public or private institu- 
tinn, person, or olhor entity that re- 
ceives or benefits from HEW financial 
R.ssiFtrinre. For further information* 
see definition of *'rccu5lo/it" at 45 UTO 
§ 84.3(f). 

Authority: RvmlMon iRr-ned umkr 
section S04 of the Rchabilitraion Act 
of 1973, 4a CFH 1104=22 (a), (b) and 
(d). 

Section 84Ji: 

<a) Program AcccsMiliiih A roc 1 Pi - 
cnt shall operate each profirnm or ac- 
tivity to which this part appllos 5o 
that tlie progratn or artiuty, when 
\ie\vcd in its entirety, is rrndily neces- 
aible to handicapped perMjns. This 
paragraph docs not rentdro a reripicnt 
to make each of its cciiUlni^ facilities 
or overy part of a fpcllity nrcessibie to 
aiid usable by handicappi'd pornoim, 

<b) iSfctkods. A recipient niay rnmpiy 
with the ruquircmcnt of paragraph Ca) 
of this sPetion tbrouK-^ kw'^U nu ans 
redesign of cauipnicnl, rcns.sifiimierit 
of clas^^es or othor survii!e>i to arcc;^^i- 
ble bufldlnB^p assignm* nt of aidns to 
beneficiaries, home vkiU. dolivery of 
hcnlth, svclfnre. or othfT :K:icial ser- 
at alternate aeri-/;ib!e sites, al- 
teration of eNi^itlnn f L^ilitp^H and coiv 
Htruction of now fucH'iti'r; 'n t^Ofifor' 
nmnne with tJio i iv;Mir»'!m'nt?i of 
§84.23. or any oiiirr e\iMhods that 
n\>ult in making its pioi-rani or activi- 
ty accessible to han(3!('">ppnd person^, 
A recipient is not rcuuirfd to mnkc 
structurnl chanj^es in exhtllivj facilities 
whfre other nicthodd arc cfft'ctlu? in 
achievlnn compliance with pnrairraph 
ta) of this section. In i hon^inn amonjj 
avail able rnothods for nui^tifiK the re- 
qnirement of paragraph (a) of Hi is sec* 
tion, a recipicni nhali iiiv^ priority to 
those methods that otU r prunrnnis 
and uctlvltfi^ii to handliMpnc*^ pcrsuuf 



3G035 

In the inu/a inK'uruted settinii appro^ 
pi late. 

Cdj TifKi' yn'fiod^ A rj'cipient /di.dl 
cumply Willi the requin'inent of pni:i; 
prnph Ca) of liiis section v^'lthin uO 
flaya nf I In* effri'tive dati* cjf iliL, jiar» 
vsrrvl ihnt whne structural chaii|;«':i 
in fanliiiiM are n».cp/w;ary. hu« li 
c'i:ni ;co : luiM h'- made within 3 nr^i 
uf'The cfftriive date of thin part, bui 
in any event as exiJeditiously po-a^ 
ble. 

Si^cTLON 504 nyTinc RKiiABnjTATiori 
Act ok 1073 

policy intehphetaton no. s 

Subject: Participation of Hanai= 
capped Sludenis In Contact Sports, 

PoliriJ Iniiirprctalian: Student.^ who 
have lo^:t an organ, limb, or appendaiiG 
but who are oiherwise qualified, may 
not bo exchided by recipients from 
contact sports, nowever, such students 
may be reauirfid to obtain parental 
consent and approval for participation 
from tho doctor moat familiar with 
their condition. If the iichool system 
provides its athletes with medical care 
insurance for sleknesa or aecldcnt, it 
nvi.-'-t make the insurance available 
without discrimination against handi- 
capped athletes. 

D isc msion: Tho Department has re- 
ceived several complaints that stu- 
dents have been denied an opportuni- 
ty to participate in contact sporta 
solely because thoy have lost an organ, 
limb, or appendase. The regulation's 
requirement that handicapped stu- 
dents be provided an equal opportuni- 
ty to participate in physical education 
and at hletics programs extends to con- 
tact sports* The cxolusion from con- 
tact sports of students who have lost 
an orean. limb, or an appendage (e.g, a 
kidney, legi or finser) but who are oth- 
erwise qtialificd Is a denial of equal op- 
portunity, It denies participation not 
on the basis of ability but because of a 
hanciienp. 

A recipient cannot assume that such 
a child is too Krnat a risk for physical 
injury or illness if permitted to partici- 
pate in eoritacl sports. However, a 
child may be required to obtain paren- 
tai rof^^.ent ani! approval for participa- 
tion froni the doctDr most familiar 
wlui hi 1 L.r her ronditlon. 

If i]vj recipient provides its athletr^i 
with n'iedirai rwn* insurance for Hick- 
ncs^ 'jr a?!ciiien!, it mtiHt niaho the in- 
siirrnro availalle without disrrimin^' 
tion n-^airist handicHpped athletes. 

CGirruge: Tins mliry Interpretation 
flppllch to any public or private institu^ 
tion. p'^rson, or other f.nMty that re- 
ceives or bont'fits from IIKW financial 
ju-i^ihtance. For further Informntia!! 
see drfiiiition of *'rueiijlent" at 45 CVli 
§ 84.3(f). 

Autliority: Renulaflon Issued under 
secticiu G04 of the Uehabilitathui Aet 
of 19^3, 40 CFH §8^*-37(c)(l). 
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S€ciion KUlun!): 

<c) Phusivnl education and aihlctics- 
{i) In provMm physical eflucannn 
courses and athk'tlc?i and aimilar pro^ 
grams and nctivjLics to any of its atu^ 
dcnU, a ruripl*'rit to which ihin mb^ 
part appliui niav not discriminate on 
the ba^iis of linndiCan, A rccipirnt thnt 
offers ph^ veal cdncaUon coursoH or 
that OjjrriUes or spsnsr^r^ InttTScluUn'^^ 
tic, cltfb, or intramural athletics 5;haU 
provlUr ui {u.ilifirJ handicAppecI ^^Ui^ 
dents an l^u:.! cppDffijniLy for particle 
pation ;u lit? ucUvltl- .s. 

Act of 1073 

rOL^C V r^" FRFR STATION NO. & 

SUI3JRC^i\ School board mr^nibers :ii 
hcariiui ofnccr^. 

POLICY /XTEiU^RETATlON: Schcol 
board meiiibcrs may nnt scrvL as hvhv^ 
inf offi^t;:^ in proreedinK^ c^iulvcl'^d. 
to recoil c!i;,putos bctwern pnreiits of 
hanciif':!: , ' 'i clill^rrn and orficiril; r>f 
Iheir 5^; !U i^l .i" rm. 

DISCtJfiSJON: The section 504 rcpiiia^ 
tion rcqulrr^i school districts to e'ltnb^ 
lish a "system of procedural safe- 
guards" U) ri'Otoct af^alnst cirors in 
the edwcruiunal pronrams duvelopfid 
for handirif'pc'^i j;tudents. One re- 
quirement cf r'lai ^yiitrm is an "iinpar^ 
tial hcariim ■ * * and a revirw proce- 
dure" thronyh whic!\ a parent niny 
contest the evaluation and placcinrnt 
of his or }u'V c hiUl 

BccipK-i^> have asked whuLher 
school board menibcrs mny svrw as 
the hcprinr or reviewinn autho!Hy in 
their o'm; sraool d strirL The Or piirt- 
ment r<n;f kK!':d thru, this prnrtifv 
is tncon.*; ! ■ e:' v.ifh the rn;*n! itiC/n K 
reqtilrf ti*. nf "iiriparUHr' piiH' t^d 



NOTICES 

W.Fju Sfhool board nitnihi.TS hn.ve a 
clear interest iii the ouirafne of the 
hrarinsr. For example, cmIiji nunaHon^ 
ad\rr:je to thf parents viii often avnid 
additioruil expendilurr'. by the boaid, 
A\t)o, Vav- school borird im^ hired, n!u] 
thtTpfore expicKj^ed coMfiderice in, the 
judgment nf the profr .Nionals chni- 
len^u'd in the hearinrr. r^roreovur, since 
the D.'partrnenL will r,* nnrally not 
reUew individna! p^LC^ !.l^nL and other 
edik-nlio^al 6vrU\(^n^ (:i a school di^= 
trict if the ''synti'm of jnorr^cUirnl safe^ 
^u^Tc\ii" u\ in plare, e-.TV prc^caution 
rnu^L be takvn tu fii; :jr thnt l}uj^;t^ 
pficedLir^'S operate fai^-v. 

Thi'i interpretatLun is pIao suppnrLcd 
by cur ccnwnUnient to f VD''dipn*e sec- 
lion n04 procedural ^ir^Js whh 

tho^^!' rsti.^l:-hed by f'le Office of 
Hduca':on under the T.Mw -iUon of tlie 
Kandlcnpp-d Act. 7!;v- reyulUions 
issued und-r that L^\■^l\ 'r. ri Intcrpr^^t^ 
ed by thf Office of Education, bar 
^r^hool board nienibcr^ t:oivL :^ervin|r n5 
hr:\rinir officers in their ^ hod system. 

COVKiiAGK; This p-licy intr;ri)rcta^ 
tion nppl:e:4 to itny p'lb!:.' c r lirhate lu^ 
sUtution, per-on, or oUm- enti'y ihit 
receives or benefitii fioni ILEW finan- 
cial assistance. For fuiUu'r inftirma- 
tion, see definition of 'Tecipient" at 45 
CFTl Bh^3(fh 

AUTnORiTY: Rei:uIn.tion Ismjed 
under secUon 50^ the Rehabllifa^ 
tion Act of 4n cm ?.\M and Ap^ 
pendis A r hereto. 

Section cL3C: A rcripicnt that oper- 
p'es a nublin elenien!^*y or Kerondary 
efhication pronrnm sh i!! es'nljli^h and 
implem^^nt, with re:^j>'^^ i to aetions re- 
KardiniT the ideniifit;.: rirs rvah-r-fion, 
or edeentiomi plac* of perMOris 

V ho, hecnu^t* of hrtni'-' ip. n^HMl nre 
yi) ni vd miVi 'vl 1;:^? rur' ion or 
rehv^'':> i^trv^s a ' n r.f pr^v^edur- 
a! haPiTuardH that imhtJia notice, an 



opportunity for the parents or ^ardl* 
m\ of the person to eKamine iO'evanL 
rerords, an impartial hearing with op- 
portunify for participation by the per- 
son's parent,^ or guardian and ropre' 
f.efjtation by counseh and a review pro* 
CL'dUre. Co in p banco with the procedur- 
al ^afc^iuardri of section CIS of the 
TiducaLlon of the Ifandlcnppcd Act is 
one means of rnectiim Lliis require- 
nu-nt. 

ApncndiJ: A, Subpart D {Fi/tn Para- 
grupkK^U is not the intention of the 
Departfncnt* except In extraordinary 
circihristaiic^s, to review the result of 
individual placernerU and other educa- 
tional decisions, so \um as the scliool 
district complies with the ''pruccsa*' re- 
niiir^ incntu of this subpart (cQnccrn- 
in:: identification and locntion, evalua- 
tion* and due process procedures) 

flrrjulations isAucd Under the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapp&d Act, 45 CFR 
1 21 a.BQ? ami Appendix A Tlierto 

^cctian 13laJ07: (a) A hDftring may 
not bo corRluct' d; 

il) By a pGri.;:n who m an employee 
of a public ayency which la involved in 
the education or cara of thu child, or 

(3) By any person having a personal 
or professional interest which could 
conflict with his or her objectivity in 
the hearing, 

(b) A person who othervvlse quallllas 
to conduct r. hearing under parapniph 
(ri) of this section Is not an employee 
of the n^ency solely becauso he or she 
i55 paid by the agency to servo as a 
hearing officc'r , . , , 

Appendix A, Submrt E V*Re$pome" 
ta "Commcni'" on Section 12IaJ07): 
[A] parent of the child in ciucstlon and 
^^cIvujI board officials arc tlisquali fied 
Uiul^r I ]21a.n07. 
lYVL UuC. 78 22C12 Filrd 841=78; 0 45 ami 
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STUDENT ASSrCNMICNT SHEET 



Policy Development 
A . Objectives 

1, To be able do nanie three sources of pressure for the provision of 
Services , 

2, To be able to list three initial steps in determing if a need for 
Service eKists. 

3, To be able to list five results ol a community survey to document 
need for service, 

B* Readings 

1, "Disabled People in the U*S,i Facts and Figures," Interracial 

Books for Children Bulletin 8(Nos. 6 and 7, 1977) T 20-21. 

2, Klelnfieidi Sonny, "The Handicapped: Hidden No Longer,'- Atlantic 

Monthly 240 (December 1977):86-90, 

3, Needham, William L. "Academic Library Service to Handicapped Stu- 

dents." Journal of Academic Llb rarianshlp 3(November 1977) i 273-^279 * 

C. Accivlttes 

1, Find population data that indicate percentage of handicapped in 
various age groups ^ such as those over 65* 

2. Find out if your organization accepts federal funds such that it 
is required to follov^^ federal requirements for handicapped. 

Questions 

1^ What is the role of standards in policy f orinulation? 

2. What are the arguments, pro and con, for Integrating library services 
to the handicapped with library services to the other user groups? 

Consumer Advocacy for the Handicapped 

k. Objectives 

1. To be able to define and explain the role of consumer advocates 
for the blind and physically handicapped and to give one example of 
such an organization, 

2, To be able to list nine ways for a library to indicate its connnit^ 
ment to including the disabled in planning, implementing and evaluating 
its services. 
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B. Readings 

1. Gashel, James* "The Consumer's Role in Library Services for the 

Blind" in Strom, M. Library Serv ices to t he Blind and Phy-- 
sically Hand icapped. Metuchen, N.J-f Scarecrow Press" 1977/ 
41-47.' 

2. Laski, Frank J. "Legai Advocacy, Positive Factor In Rights tor 

Disabled People." American Rehab i litation 1 (Nay-June 1976): 
12-17 , ~~ ~ ~ 

3* "Library^based Blind Service Fought by National Blind Group" 
Library Journal 102 (January 15, 1977) U48-149 , 

C. Activities 

Contact a local groups such as a chapter of the National Federation 
for the Blind, to invite a representative to present its view of local 
library service, 

D. Questions 

What advanragea may accrue to the library as a result of consuiTier ad^ 
vocate activity? V/hat problems may result from such activity? 

Ill, Facilities for the Handicapped 

A, Objectives 

1. To recognize seventeen possible physical barriers to use of a library. 

2* To be able to explain how each of the possible physical barriers 
may also be a psychological barrier to effective use of a library. 

3* To be able to explain the effects of four federal laws regarding such 
barriers and two basic facts about state laws. 

B * Readings : 

1, Greco, Constance "Barred from the Library." American Libraries 

l(Octpber 1970) :908-910. 

2. Harkness, Sarah P. and James N. GroOTn^ Jr. Building Without Bar riers 

for the Disabled . New York: Watson - Guptill Publications, "1976~ 
(skim this). 

C. Activities 

1. Walk through your library ^ jotting down barriers to the handicapped 
in the public service and work areas « 

2. Interview, if possible, a handicapped person to learn what barriers 
to use he experiences in the library. 
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D. Questions 



1. Are there '-conflicts of interest" about facilities for different 
groups of handicapped citizens? 

2. How much more expensive is it to construct a new building that is 
barrier free as opposed to a conventional building? What about 
renovation costs? 

. Employment of the Handicapped In Libraries 

A. Objectives 

1. To learn the legal definition of the term handicapped. 

2. To learn three basic facts about the education and employment rates 
of the handicapped, 

3. To correct five misconceptions regarding employinent of the handicapped. 

4. To learn six requirements of affirmative action, 

5. To learn six steps that may result from failure to comply with 
affirmative action. 

6. To be able to write a job description which will meet affirmative 
action guidelines, 

B. Readings 

1. Patis Gopal C, "Countdown on Hiring the Handicapped." Personnel 

Journal 57 (March 1978) il44-'153, " " " 

2. Zerface, A, "No More Excuses, Hire the Handicapped Librarian." 

Wilson Library Bulletin 51<April 1977) :656-660. 

C. Activities 

1. Prepare a job description which would be legally acceptable for 
eliminating potential job--holders because of a particular handicap, 

2. List the number of professionally employed handicapped librarians 
you know and their jobs* Nonprofessional library staff? 

D. Questions 

1. How can library administrators prepare their staffs for acceptance 
of handicapped employees? Should they? 

2. Should handicapped library science students receive special coun- 
seling ^ including instruction in the law on employment? 

Using Volunteers in the Library 

A. Objectives 

1. To be able to list five values which may be gained from using volunteers. 

4i 
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2* To be able to list four steps In selecting volunteers. 

3. To be able to list and discuss five possible problems resulting 
from the use of volunteers. 

B, Readings 

1. Jenkins, Harold. "Volunteers In the Future of Libraries." 

Library Journal 97(April 15, 1972) :1399-1403. 

2. Straus, Ellen Sulzberger. "In Defense of Unpaid Labor " 

Mj_. 3(February 1975) :74-75+* 

3. Warner, Alice Sizer. "Volunteerism and Llbrarlanship . " 

Library Journal 97(April 1, 1972) il241^1245. 

C. Activities 

1* List types of positions volunteers might handle in a library. 
2, Prepare a job description for a volunteer position, 
D* Questions 

1. Why may volunteers be considered as goodwill ambassadors for the 
library? 

2. How would you handle 245 volunteer applications for ten openings? 
VI. Evaluation 

A. Objectives 

1, To become aware of the necessity for evaluation of services and 
programs . 

2. To become familiar with some methods of evaluation. 

B. Readings 

1. Lancaster, F. Wilfrid, Issue Editor, "Systems Design and Analysis 

for Libraries." Library Trends 21(April 1973) i 463»604, 

2, Reed, Sarah R. , Issue Editor^ "Evaluation of Library Services." 

Library Trends 22(January 1974) ;254-413. 

C. Activities 

1. Choose one method for evaluation of a service to handicapped users 
and give pros and cons of using the method. 

2. Find an example in library literature of an evaluation of a library 
service and critique it. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 



Introduction 



In the last several years an Increasing amount of attention has 
been given to problems of the handicapped, as evidenced by popular 
media coverage, civil rights activities by the disabled and changes in 
both federal and state laws. Recognizing the right to equal and humane 
treatment of handicapped people has become, in a sense ^ a national 
priority. It has been said that the sixties marked the beginning of 
the period of civil rights for racial minorities , the seventies saw 
the nation enter into the women's rights movement , and now finally ^ we 
embark on the journey to ensure the civil rights of a relatively small j 
but sizable group the blind and physically handicapped. 

It might be well to begin with a working definition of the handl=' 
capped. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-112) as amended 
by The Rehabilitation Act Mendments of 1974 (Public Law 93^516) states 
that a handicapped person is "any person who (1) has a physical or men^ 
tal impairTnent which iubstantially limits one or more of such person's 
major life activities, (2) has a record of such impairment ^ or (3) is 
regarded as having such an impairment," A "major life activity" is 
defined as "any mental or physical fundtlon or activity which j If im- 
paired, creates a substantial barrier to employment ," A "qualified 
handicapped individual" is further defined as one who fits the above 
description and "is capable of performing a particular Jobs with 
reasonable accomodation to his handicap , at the minimum acceptable 
level of productivity applicable to a nonhandlcapped incumbent employee**' 

Who are these people? H.E,W* Secretary Califano in signing 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 in May 1977, stated that 
35 million Americans are handicapped (Milner, Margaret. Planning for 
Accessibility , p. 7) The published figures vary widely, and it appears 
that we have not yet agreed exactly what to include, A middle ground 
figure includes ( Wilson Library Bulletin , April 1977, p, 656) s 

Retarded, 3*5 million 



Paralyzed or physically deformed 1.4 million 
Cardiac or hypertensive , , , . 1,4 million 



Advanced arthrltics 1,0 million 

Deaf (totally or partly) , . . ,9 million 

Blind (totally or partly) , , , ,7 million 

Other 2,0 million 



While we may not agree on such numbers* it appears clear that li- 
braries shall provide services to these people . . • particularly the pu-- 
bllc library, but also the school and academic. Steps taken to provide 
Q library services to the handicapped are those an administration would 

ERsXC follow to resolve any pifoblem* 
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Policy Development 

I. Objectives 

A. To be able to name three sources of pressure for the provision of servicei 

B. To be able to list three initial steps in determining If a need for 
sarvice exists* 

C. To be able to list five results of a cOOTnunity survey to document need 
for service. 

II. Initiation of Request for Service 

A. Request may be external from: 

1* Clclzens, such as handicapped groups or their advocates 

2, Law 

3. Legal entity such as federal government agency which- might point 
out that failure to provide service to particular groups may Jeo- 
narHl2^ federal 1^ fiipHe^^ T%*^y^r*-*-^m^^ ^« 

a. Where external requirements are imposed by eKternal agency 
documentation should be provided to legal department, 

b. When library prepares statement of legal requirements or poli- 
cies, these should be approved by legal department prior to 
seeking approval or making it public. 

Ill . Initial Steps to Determine if Need Exists ^ 

A. Use of general population data on incidence of blind and physically 
handicapped. Where this is not reported in census, prepare review of 
literature. The 1970 national census provides some Incomplete data 
about the handicapped between the ages of 16 and 64 i this and other data 
show * 

1, Of those ages 16 to 64, 11.3 million persons had disabilities which 
had lasted six months or longer. This included only adults out of 
work* not those disabled holding jobs. 

2, 12,5 million temporarily injured (broken limbs, injuries to back or 
spine, severe burns)* 

3. 1,7 million homebound (due to chronic health disorders or degenera'- 
tive diseases like multiple sclerosis). 

4. 2,1 million Institutionalized (mentally retarded, developmentally 
disabled, terminally ill^ including an unknown number who are disabled 
and forced into institutions for economic reasons alone), 

B, Comparison of general local data with Information on general population, 
pointing out any seeming variation In: 

1. Number In nursing homes 
2* Number in retirement homes 

3, Work shelters 

4, Special institutions 

5, Population trends pointing to unusual growth, such as higher than 
average projected growth in number of elderly residents in service 
area. 

Er|c 4i 
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6, Data compiled by regional and municipal planning agencies* 

7. Data compiled by other social service agencies; such as Easter 
Seals J Visiting Nurses ^ Visiting HomemakerSs Meals on Wheels, 
Senior Citizens, Hospitals, etc* 



C. Substantiation of Need for Service 



1. Use of Kational Standards for Libraries ^ such as: 

a. National Standards as indicated by Mlnlinuin S^tandards for Public 
Libraries, 1966 i 

1) "The aim of the public library is service to all the people. 
This encompasses individuals and groups of every agej educa-- 
cion, philosophy j occupation, economic level , ethnic origin, 
and human condition . * # Library service reaches the indi- 
vidual regardless of where he lives . , . All activities of 
the library are designed to facilltlate use of resources 

to remove barriers, to Invite use , to guide reading toward 
the goals of each individual" (p. 27) 

2) "The library has the responsibility to serve all the people 
in the conmunltyi Many individuals and groups, not having 
access to specialized libraries, require special attention 
that can be given through specialls^ed materials and services 
of the public library. These individuals and groups include, 
among others : 

The physically handicapped, such as the blind 

The homebound, and patients and inmates of hospitals 

and Institutions 
The senior citizens and the retired 
Services to these Indtviduals and groups requires: 
Ease of access 
Ne^ techniques of service 
Specialized materials 
Staff with special competence 

Financial support within or in addition to the annual 
budget * 

Service may be made available in the library or outside 
the library. These services to meet special needs should 
be reviewed periodically* As national, state, or local pro-^ 
grams are developed, the library system's statement of pur-- 
pose should be revised to provide service in support of these 
developments." (p* 33) 

3) "Materials selected for special groups should conform to 
the library's objectives for these groups, and should be 
appropriate to their needs both in format and in literary 
quality. Occasionally material not traditionally acceptable 
for library use may be included*" (p. 38) 

4) "The library building and its services should have entry 
access and Interior features to facilitate use by the infirm 
and handicapped." (p, 58) 

b. Use of State standards as Indicated by The Florida Standards 
for Publ ic Libra ry Servic e. 1967, 

1) "The public library provides for every citizen a free means 
for informal continuing education and cultural enrichment 
by making available to him a ^^de selection of printed and 
audlo-^visual materials, organized and easily accessible, and 
with a professional staff to interpret and guide htm in their 
use . * , Every Florida citizen should have the opportunity 
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to foster his own educational and cultural development through 
the use of a public library in his coiranunlty J- (p, 22) 

2) ■■To tneet these needs for expanding service and more adequate 
facilities it is necessary that public library service be 
given through a system of cooperating resource centers , re= 
gional sys terns s and branch libraries.'' (p. 23) 

3) "Physical Facilities i 'Attention should be paid to the spe'- 
cial needs of the handicapped with entrances at street 
level a prime consideration, * " (p. 32) 

c* Use of Other Standards 

1) Standards for Library--Media Centers in Schools for the Deaf , 
1967 . While these standards are directed to the school 
situation J it should be of concern that the coirununity may 
not have a school for the deaf and that where such a school 

is available. Its materials and services are geared to students. 
The guidelines provided here can serve as a model for public 
library guidelines* 

2) Conmission on Standards and Accreditation of Services for 
the Blind, The CQMST AC Report; Standards for Strengthened 
Services , 1966. "Since bilndness knows no geographical 
barriers, any coiranunltyj school ^ college, business , profession 
or other group may be the setting in which a blind person 
functions* The library agency ^hlch serves any of these 
groups should be prepared, within reasonable limits, to see 
that the needs of the blind inembers of the group are served 

as well as those of the sighted members," (p, 201) 

3) U,S* National ConMlssion on Libraries and Information Science. 
Toward a National Program for L ibrary and Infor mation Ser- 
vices: Goals for Action , 1975] 

a) "To eventually provide every individual in the United 
States with equal opportunity of access to that part 
of the total information resource which will satisfy 

the Individual's educations workings cultural and leisure 
time needs and interests ^ regardless of the individual's 
location, social or physical condition or level of intel^- 
lectual achievement," (p* 3^1) 

b) "The more than six million blind and physically handicapped 
persons In the United States need materials in a special 
format. The National Coiranlsslon coiranends the Library 

of Congress s Division for the Blind and Physically Handl» 
for Its dedicated work in this area^ and regards It as 
critical tha*^ its work be continued and expanded. 
Specifically, the Conmiisslon recoiraiiends that added efforts 
be made to seek out and serve those eligible for the 
service; utilize more effectively the limited resources 
available, considering the expense and time consutned in 
the production of embossed and recorded books and periodi- 
cals | increase the quantity and quality of available 
materials, taking advantage insofar as possible of 
new technological advances in the production of Braille 
and music Braille; and Implenient plans for the computer- 
ised National Union Catalog of embossed and recorded 
materials. Attention should also be directed toward 
the continued increase in the number of appropriate 
circulation outlets, so that handicapped persons may 
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be served more adaquacely by their local libraries | further 
development of the multietata service , centralized cataloging, 
storage and distribution centers , development of more effi- 
cient interlibrary loan techniques; and the promotion of 
cooperation and communication among participating libraries 
and agencies." (p. 41) 
4) Use of Changing Standards and New Standards 
a) ALA Activity 

1 - The Public Library Association is presently drafting 
^ revised standards, (See American Libraries 8 (December 

1977)1615-620). 

2 - The Ad Hoc Committee to Review Standards for the Blind 

and Physically Handicapped for the Health and Rehabili'- 
tative Library Services Division has prepared a prelimi-- 
nary draft (3/3/78) for final consideration 8/31/78, 

3 - An Ad Hoc Committee of ALA's Health and Rahabllitativa 

Library Services Division has been named to draft stan^ 
dards for library services for the deaf, 

D, The governing board, provided such basic preliininary information, should 
consider whether to support a more thorough coranunity survey from which 
can be developed a basic service policy and a plan of service, 

E, Armed with such support ^ the community survey is conducted to determinai 

1. Number and composition of handicapped population, 
2* Mobility needs, 

3, Wiat educational levels are represented, 

4, ^#iat services are needed! 

a. Bookmobiles J number and routes, 

b. Deposit collections ^ number and location* 

c. Home visits j number of clients and frequency of visits* 

5, Costs of program, 

a. Personnel, 

b . Materials , 

c. Equipment, 

d. Space, 

e. On^going costs, 

6, Possible support from local handicapped groups, 

F, Bibliography 

•'Disabled People in the U.S.: Facts and Figures,'' Interracial Books for 
Children Bul letin 8(Nos, 6 and 7, 1977)^20^21/ ' ~ " 

Gashel, James, -'The Consumer's Role in Library Services for the Blind'* 
in Scrom^ M. G, Library Services to the Blind and Physical ly Handi- 
capped Metuchen, N.J,: Scarecrow Press, 1977, p. 41^47/ 

Kleinfleld, Sonny, "The Handicapped^ Hidden No Longer," Atlantic 
Monthly 240 (December 1977) - Se-'QO . 

Needham, William L. "Academic Library Service to Handicapped Students." 
Journal of Academic Llbrarianship SCNoveinber 1977) 1 273^279 , 
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Consumer Advocacy for che Handicapped 

Objectives 

Ap To be able to define and explain the role of consumer advocates for 
the blind and physically handicapped and to give one example of such 
an organization. 

B. To be able to list nine ways for a library to indicate its cDmmitment 
to Including the disabled in planning , implementing and evaluating 
its services. 

Consumer Advocates 

Recently blind and physically handicapped groups have organized and become 
active politically. They represent their needs to the state legislatures 
and Congress as well as other policy-making bodies. The National Federation 
of the Blind is only one example of such a group. Organized in 1940, it has 
becoine a powerful consumer voice. One of its positions is that library ser-- 
vice has never been and will never be adequately provided by traditional 
libraries* It has worked vigorously in several states (Nebraska, Washington 
and Montana) to remove library services for the blind from the a Late library 
to other agencies serving the blind. It was very active in ALA*s withdrawal 
of approval of the 1966 COMSTAC standards for library service to the blind. 

Administrator's Role in Consumer Advocacy 

A, Library Administrators must be awsro of the activities of such groups, 
particularly in their service area:' and include their representatives in 
all phases of planning ^ Implementatj on and evaluation of services to 

the blind and physically handicapped* 

B, Steps to Assure Participation of Consumer Advocates 

1. The creation of an advisory council made up of members chosen by 
and representing various organizations for the handicapped, 

2. A well publicized structure for the handicapped to request needed 
materials which may be purchased, borrowed or produced for them. 

3* Employment of qualified handicapped persons, 

4. Library orientation prograitis for handicapped groups or organizations. 

5. The availability of a WATS line and TTY telephone terminal (fpr the 
deaf) for those ^ho have trouble getting to the library. Its num-^ 
ber should be well publicized among handicapped groups and organic 
zations . 

6. Attendance by librarians at conventions of handicapped organizations 
Co demonstrate and discuss library services and issues* 

7. Participation of the handicapped in the composition of the library 
selection policy. 

8. Information brochures about special services for the handicapped, 
as Well as about community programs and educational opportunities. 

9. Regular publicity in local media about services to such groups. 
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BlbllDgraphy 

Bowe s Frank* Handicapping Atnerlca: Bar rlgrs^ t^o Disabled People New Yorki 
Harper 6r Row, 1978, p. 185-218." 

Gashel, James. "The Consunier's Role in Library Services for the Blind" 

In S'tronij M* G* Library Services to thg Sliji d and Physically Handicapped 
Hetuchen, N*J.^ Scarecrow Press, 1977, p* 41-47. 

Laski, "Legal Advocacy, Positive Factor in Rights for Disabled People." 

American Rehabilitation ICMay^June 1976) il2--17. 
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FACILITIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Objectives 

A. To recognize seventsen possible physical barriers to use of a library, 

B. To be able to explain how each of the possible physical barriers may 
also be a psychological barrier to effective use of a library, 

C. To be able to explain the effects of four federal laws regarding such 
barriers and two basic facts about state laws. 

Barriers to the Use of the Library 

A' Cuvhs - Wheelchairs cannot traverse normal curbs, Curb cuts or ramps 
should not be steep, should be located where they cannot be obstructed 
by cars and should never be built out into the street or drop off on 
either side. Such ramps should have slightly raised ridges as guides 
to the blind who niight otherwise walk unaware into a busy street* 

B. Sidewalks - These should be smooth, hard, with a non-slip surface and 
no abrupt changes in level. Walks Bhould be wide enough for two wheel- 
chairs, to pass. If the walk is not even with adjacent ground, it should 
have handrails. Long walks should have an occasional rest area for thos 
who tire easily. Any slope should be gradual. Any gratings should 
have such small holes that a cane or crutch would not get caught. 

Parking - Spaces should be located to provide the shortest distance to 
building entry. Each space should be wide enough to allow doors of 
vehicle to open fully for loading and unloading a wheelchair. Each 
such space should be designated clearly by a sign. 

Building Entry ^ Ground level entry is best for handicapped. If this 
is not possible a gradual slope, no more than 1 inch rise to 12 Inches 
of distance and preferably 1 inch to 20 inches, is acceptable, either 
with a ramp or graded entry. A weather-proof mechanical chairlift can 
be installed outdoors to lift wheelchairs to entry level. 

E. Door The floor area on both sides of the door must be level for wheel- 
chairs to maneuver. The doorway should be wide enough for wheelchairs 
or walkers, imeelchalrs for adults range from 2*3'' to 2 '8'^ in width. 
Knob handles are difficult or impossible for some disabled people to 
twist or grip. Lever handles can be opened by an unprecise movement 
without gripping or twisting. Doors with automatic closers are hard 
for the disabled to traverse and should have kick plates at the bottom 
on the push side to allow pushing by sheelchairs. Turnstiles and revolv- 
ing doors cannot be used by many disabled. The best doors for the 
handicapped are sliding electrical doors. 

Floofs - The best are smooth, hard and slip-resistant. Carpets and 
mats make wheelchair travel hard. Carpets should be fastened tightly 
to the floor and bc^ tightly wnvon without much pile, 
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^« Stairs - Handrails should be available on both sides of the stairs and 
should continue beyond the top and bottom stair to allow people to 
stabilize themselves. Raised numbers near the end of the extensions 
let the blind know what floor they're on. 

Elevator - Elevators should be large enough for a wheelchair to turn 
around* Buttons should be low enough for seated persons to reach. 
There should be raised numbers beside the buttons for the visually Impalredi 
There should be handrails inside the elevator , 

^* Signs Lettering should be large with a contrasting background. The 
letters should be raised for use by the visually disabled* Signs at 
doors should be mounted on the wall beside the door* Signs may be audi- 
ble and visible. Fire alarms should be both audible and visible for the 
sake of the deaf and blind, 

J* Wa t e r Fountains - They should be low enough for seated or short people 
and should be lever operated, 

K, Telephones ^ Telephones should be low enough for all to reach* There 

should be a clear space in front for approach by wheelchairs , A folding 
seat should be provided as well. 

Res troon^ A toilet stall should be large enough for entry by a wheel'" 
chair as well as turning room* Grab bars are necessary, FlushlTig should 
be possible without tnuch force, Lavoratories should be mounted so that 
wheelchairs can pull up to them. Faucets should be easily operated by 
lever for those who cannot grip or turn knobs. Exposed hot water pipes 
should be well Insulated, 

M* Tables - Wheelchairs should fit under tables. 

Chairs - Chairs should be built for ease of use and ease of einergence* 

0* Card Cata^g^ and Other Filgs If a catalog cannot be low enough for use 

froin a wheelchair, service should be provided to take drawers to a 

table for use by the person in a wheelchair* Drawers should not be so 
packed that the user of a tnagnifying glass cannot read cards* 

P* Books tack^ - Service should be provided to bring material frotn the 
stacks for those who cannot reach all the shelves , 

Q. Aisles - Aisles should be wide enough for two wheelchairs to pass. 
This does not Include the aisles between bookstacks. 

The Law - Federal 

A* Public Law 90-480, the Architechtural Barriers Act of 1968^ was planned 
to ensure that buildings financed with federal funds would be accessible 
to the handicapped. This was not enforced until the Federal Architech^ 
tural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board (FaTbCB) was created 
in 1975 with enforcement as one of its duties* , , 

B. The Tax Reform Act of 1976 provides tax relief for businessmen who make 
alterations for accessibility for the handicapped* 
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C. Public Law 93-^112, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 was enacted in 1975, 
Its section 502 set up the FATBCB to enforce the Architectural Barriers 
Act of 1968. The standards enforced by the FATBCB are the American 
National Standard Institute (ANSI) Standard All7,l which was published 
in 1961. These standards are not specific enough and are presently 
undergoing a thorough revision, 

D. Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 requires that any con^ 
tractor of $2s500 or more with the federal governmant must hire qua- 
lified handicapped employees. 

Section 504, signed by H,E.W. Secretary Califano In May 1977, requires 
Chat no qualified handicapped person can be excluded from any program 
funded by the federal governmenr. There are some who believe this in- 
cludes drug addicts and alcoholics, and soirie who believe homosexuals may 
be considered handicapped under this section. Architecturally, it 
means almost complete accessibility of new facilities built with federal 
funding. 

Section 504 also requires that organizations with ongoing programs of 
federal funding must remove architectural barriers within three years 
of June 3, 1977, This particularly affects university campuses which 
were to make all programs available to the handicapped by fall, 1977. 
Thus, not only dormi torips , classroom^s and library were to be accessible 
but aids, such as texts in Braille or recorded form and signers to trans- 
late lecturea to the deaf were to be made available as needed by fall, 1977 

F. Complaints must be made by individuals to obtain action by the federal 
government in securing enforcement. 

Enforcement generally consists of loss of federal funds* 
rv. The Law - States 

A, Many states are currently revising pertinent laws* These should be 
watched carefully by library administrators , 

B, Enforcement of states' laws "varies widely. Handicapped groups are 
becoming increasingly vocal in seeking enforcement. 

V, Bibliography 

Cotter, Stephen R. and Alfred H. DeGraff, Architectura l Accessibili ty for 
the^ Disabled of College Campuses . Albany , New Yorkrstate University 
Construction Fund, October » 1976. 

Greco, Constance M. ''Barred from the Librarv.'' American Libraries 1 (October 
197O):9O8-910. " 

Harkness, Sarah P. and James N. (Iroom, Jr, Building Without Barrie rs For 
the Disabled. New Yorkr l-7atson--Gup ti 11 Publications, 1976. 

Osman* Mary E. "Barrier^Free Architecture! 'Yesterday's Special Design 
Becomes TomorrowVs Standard.'" AI A Journ al 60(March 1975):40-44, 

Vasl, John. "Building Libraries for the Handicapped: A Second Look." 
Journ al_ o jF Academic Librarianslilp 2 (Mnv 1976 ) ^ 82--83 . 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED IN LIBRARIES 



Objeccives 

A* To laarn the legal definition of the term handicapped, 

B. To learn three basic facts about the education and atnployment rates of 
the handicapped. 

C. To cOriTect five misconceptions regarding employment of the handicapped. 

D. To learn six requirements of affirmative action* 

E. To learn six steps that may result from failure to comply with affirma-' 
tive action* 

F. To be able to write a job description which will meet affirmative action 
guidelines, 

The Handicapped Population 

Ap There ate no adequate figures on the number of handicapped in the pOpu= 
lation. Figures given In the literature vary considerably. The fact 
- that such data have not been tabulated as part of the census suggesta 
the lack of interest and/or perhaps desire not to know, A moderate 
estiniate indicates that about one of 13 American adults can be classi'- 
fled as physically or mentally handicapped , 

B. Ftderal Government Legal Definition of Handicapped « Public Law 93-112 
(Rehabilitation Act of 1973) as amended by Public Law 93-516 (Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments of 1974) says a handicapped person is "any person 
who (1) has a physical or mental impairment which substantially limits 
one or more of such parson -s major life activities ^ (2) has a record 
of such impairment j or (3) is regarded as having such an Impairment * *- 
A ''major life activity'* Is "any tnental or physical function or activity 
which* if impaired, creates a substantial barrier to employinent/' A 
"qualified handicapped individual" is further defined as one who fits 
the above definition and "Is capable of performing a particular job, 
with reasonable accomodation to his handicap , at the mlnimuin acceptable 
level of productivity applicable to a non^handlcapped Incumbent employee," 

Educational and Employment Status of the Handicapped (Wilson Librar y Bulletin 
SlCAprll 1977) p/ 656) I ' 

A, 7B% have gone through the 8th grade or beyond. 

B, 5% are collage graduates. 

C, Based on current practice, 66% will never find permanent employment. 



Typical Arguments Against Employment of the Handicapped and Some Evidence 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics data from Monthly Labor Review 66(January 1948) i 
31-33* Dupont data taken from Nathaneon article. See bibliography). 
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. A handicapped perBon does not function as well as non«handicapped, 
He Is slower J and the quality of his work is poor. 

1* A Dupont study of Is 452 disabled employees in a wide vnriety of 
Jobs with a range of handicaps showed Chat supervisors rated 91% 
of their disabled workers aa average or above (54% average j 37% 
above average) and 9% below average compared with the general work 
force. 

2. A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 11,028 disabled workers in 
109 plants over nearly two years showed that impaired workers were 
as efficient as the unimpaired* 

The handicapped worker will be absent too often. He will miss work 
or be late every time it rains or snows. 

1. Dupont found that 79% had average or better attendance when coinpared 
with the total company work force* 

2. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) study found disabled workers 
lost 3.8 days for each 100 scheduled workdays compared with 3*4 
days for the non--handi capped. 

3. The BLS study showed greater job stability and less turnover than 
nondisabled * 

The job site would have to be redesigned radically and this would cost 
thousands of dollars. 

1* Dupont found it had to make few expensive special changes to accommo-- 
date its disabled workers* 

2, The BLS study did not mention this ^ but did say that most of the 

workers in the disabled sample were hired prior to becoming disabled* 
The companies continued their employment after disability occurred 
or became evident. Remetnber "qualified" definition. 

Workers' compensation rates would go up* The insurance company would 
cancel the group policy or raise the rates since handicapped are more 
likely to be hurt on the job* 

1. Dupont 's safety record showed 96% of handicapped were rated average 
or better both on and off the job (45% average^ 51% above average)* 

2. BLS learned that handicapped workers were as safe workers as were 
non'-handicapped. The record for disabling injuries (requiring a 
minimum absence of one day) was better for handicapped than for other 
workers. No disabling injury to an impaired worker could be traced 
to his handicap, nor were any cases found in which the handicap 
caused Injury to a fellow worker. 

3* Premiums paid to insurance carriers do not increase for employers 
who hire handicapped workers* Workers' compensation rates are com- 
puted on the basis of: 
a. Relative hazards on the job* 
b* Company's accident record* 

The presence of handicapped workers will cause morale to suffer* Re^ 
gular employees will not accept them. Once hired ^ they can never be 
fired, even with good cause, 

1* Dupont found little dlfferGnce in ability of handicapped and non- 
handicapped to work harmoniously with supervisors and fellow employees* 
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2. Handicapped can be cllsTnissed for just cause as caa non^handicapped . 
Federal Lav/ on Equal Job Opportunity for the Handicapped 

A, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public Law 93'-112) Section 503 says 
that any employer with a faderal contract or subcontract In eKceBS of 
$2,500 must take affirmative action, or positive steps, to hire and 
promotfi quail fled physically and mentally handicapped persons, 

B, What dcBB affirniative action mean? 

1, OLiCreach and positive Tecrultment , including use of all available 
recruLLLag sQuL u^b - aLaLe Muipluyui^u L and vguaLiuiial rbliabilitation 
agenctes, workshops, and other Institutions that train the handicapped* 

2* Reviei^ of etnploymenc records to determine if skills of currently 
employ^ed handicapped are being fully utilized ^and developed. 

3. ExtemaL and internal cominunicatlon of the obligatlori to employ and 
aJvaiiue Llie handicapped handled in a poslLlvti laauner * 

4. AccOTtiniodatlon to the physical and mental liinitattons of employees, 

5. ReevaLuation of physical standards required for a Job, 

6. Deve iDpinent of internal procedures ensuring fair treatTnent of the 
handicapped . 

C, What is the consequence of failure to cOTnply'? 

1* A handicapped employee or job applicant, or his representative , may 
file ^Ith the contractor a written complaint alleging violation 
of Section 503, 

2. If the contractor does not resolve in 60 days or if the decision 
is adverse to the applicant or employee, the coniplalnarit may file 
v/lth the Department of Labor, Employment Standards Adinlnistration 
CESA5 which will appoint a cotnpliance agent to Invest Igace and atteiupt 
conciliati on * 

3, If the complainant reinalns unhappy after this actloTi, he may appeal 
to ESA i^hlch mil Investigate 5 again attempting conciliation. 

4. If the contractor is found in violation of Section 503 ^ payment due 
the contractor may be i^lthheld until the violation is corrected* 
Tha contract may be cancelled or terminated , In whole or part. 

The contractor may be debarred from receiving future contrac'.s* 

The government may take action in the courts to anforce the contract* 

5* The contractor may request a forroal hearing if an apparent violation 
is not resolved by Informal means or if contract cancellation, termi- 
nation or debarment is proposed. An administrative lav^ Judge shall 
preside over the hearing and make recommendations to the Assistant 
Secretary for Employment Standards, ^ho shall mate the final decision, 

6* A debarred contractor may be reinstated if etnployment policies and 
practices have been established in cofflpliance with Section 503. 

D. What records may the employer require of handicapped applltants? 
What pre-^ertiployment tests may be given? 

1. Medical records are not required unless they relate to job performance. 

This section of the law has been highly debated and needs to be 

tested in the courts. 
2* Pre>-einp loymenC tests - not allowed unless can prove Job related. 

By Equal Employment Opportunity Coimnission (EEOC) Guidilines tests 

are defined as anything specified as a requirenient for employment 
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^ - for uKaiTiple, ALA publiHliecl manpower qualifications that racomniended 
"clear apnaking voice'' which was not rGally nacesaary for all jjoba. 

Job Description^ 

Must be Job related - cannot in erfGct be a test unless clearly Job 
related. For example requirement of a clear voice is a test - it must 
be shown thac a cleat voice 1h nocessnry for the job, At one time ALA 
(1967) put out a policy Rtntement and guidt^linea for hiring of the 
handicapped in libraries^, The position has been taken that they were 
used to keep the handicapped out of llbrarv Jobs. (Wilson Library 
BulJ^tin 43(Decembor 1968) :319) . — ^^....^^ 

State Law on Employmcmt of llandicapped 

Many atac^ law.^ ^lu uuiiuuLly being rcivlyed and yhould be waccned closely. 
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USING VOLUHTEERS IN THE UBRARY 



I. Objectives 

A. Jo be able co list five valuan which may be gained from using volunteers, 

B. To be able Co lisc four aceps in selecting volunteers. 

C\ To ba able to IL^t and cjiscusB five posslbla problems resulting from the 
use of volunteers. 

II. Planning 

A. A library which has no funds for outreach or other services to the 
handicapped may wish to use volunteers either to start such a service 
or to relieve paid library personnel from various tasks so that they 
may begin the service, the goal of using volunteers is to add serviceB 
not otherwise punalble. Those who volunteer to provide the service may 
Include disabled or nondtsabled persons* In any case, any library wishing 
Co extend its services through the use of volunteers should be aware 

of the problems and costs of such a program, as well as of Its potential 
values , 

B. Planning should proceed only after permission has been given by the 
governing board, which will want to know why and how volunteers may be 
used and the costs of the program. They should also know that certain 
groups (such as some handicapped, elderly, women and Black groups) are 
opposed to the use of volunteers. They should be aware of possible 
opposition to the program and know insofar as is possible where it may 
arise. The board also will want routine updates on prograsa in the 
prpgram* 

C. Those who will work with VDlunteers should participate in planning for: 

1. What volunteers will do* 

2i The number needed. 

3. A program of selectlofi, training and supervision, 

4* A volunteer coordinator or leader, 

5. Role of the volunteer on the staff. 

6. Permanent volunteer Jobs and temporary volunteer jobs, 

7. Benefits such as insurance, travel, meals, and/or reimbursement, 

III. Selection 

A. Advertise for specific positions. Can use newspaper * radio or T*V* 

spot announcements which are often free. Set up poster.^ in the library 
and other public places. Advert iseTnent should includes 

1. Name, address and telephone number of library. 

2. Specific person to contact. 

3. Kind of help needed. 

4. Time required for job, 

B* Community leaders can be contacted for help in finding volunteers. 
^ Group might include- 

ERIC 
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1, Friends of library , 

2, Church groups, 

3, Civic organizations. 

4, Retired persons groups* 

5, Handicapped persons groups . 

C* The Interviewer should; 

1. Datermina what the volunteer can do* 

2. Determlna what the volunteer wants to do. 

3. E^cplaln the responsibilities of the job. 

4. Polnc out possible- contributions to the coiTiinunity * 

5. EKplain time requirements for job and deterTnine whether applicant 
can mpet rhRin. 

6* Explain the training program. 

1 . Point out drawbacks of job, if any (it^s better to be hDnest from 
the beginning sotne important tfcisks can b© boring). 

8, EKpiain llbrary-s rules of conduct for employees and volunteers; 
these should hp rhe sama. 

D. Contact applicants not chosen to thank them for their interest and 
support of the library. 

IV. Training 

A. Orientation 

1 1. A complete tour of the library. 

2. Introduce volunteers to the staff. 

3. A general Introduction to the work and purpose of the library, 

B. One-to-one training if the volunteer will work directly t^ith one 
staff TTiemberj he can be trained by that person who will supervlsa his 
work. The supervisor should know in advance that this will occur and 
should be prepared. He and his boss may need to go over the details of 
the volunteer's job in preparacion for training the volunteer, 

C. Workshop - If a number of people volunteer at the same times training 
them as a group may be effective. If they are to work directly with 
the handicapped^ a consultant might discuss with them problems and 
neede of such patrons. This mighc also be part of the orientation to 
the library. If a group will be doing the same work they can be trained 
together by those who will sape: vise the work. Handicapped persons may 
speak CD volunteers explaining their problems in the use of public 
buildings and transpprtation , as well as in managing attitudes when 
faced with lack of understanding and/or acceptance as huirian beings. 

D. Role playing - Volunteers who are not familiar with the handicapped 

can beconie more aware of their problems by ''acting," This might Include 
attempts to use the library from a wheelchairs while wearing a blindfold ^ 
while wearing glasses that blur the vision, while wearing shoes of 
different hfights, with an arm .strapped to the side, etc, One teacher 
outfits .students In this manner, including trie v/earing of poor quality 
clothing and sends them out to spend the day in public, each with assigned 
tasks incLuding eating, using public transportation » use of the library 
and other pi^bllc organisations , Attempts to cash a check, etc. After- 
ward they meet to compare their experiences. The teacher reports many 



expressions of new awareness and attitude change. 
Supervision 

Supervisor of volunteers ^ perhaps himself an experienced volunteer can 
(working with the permanent library ataff): 

A, Recruit for specific ppsltions. 

B, Prepare schedules, 

C, Provide orientation preparation and initial training. 

Maintain list of trained substitutes and call them to replace absent 

E. Hear grievances of volunteers. 

F* Serve only as coordinator, but not interfere with work or its supervision 

G* Plan with Library nirector recognition of all volunteers with special 
recognition for particular merit, 

Problems and Values 

A, Volunceer fails to do assigned work. Find out why. Perhaps he wants 
another assignment . Perhaps he is involved in too many activities and 
cannot do justice to his library activity. Remember that volunteer 
can be *'fireds" but do so gently remembering that his impressions will 
go out into the conmunity. 

B* Some supervisor do not like working with handicapped volunteers. 

Work with the supervisor on his attitude , also pointing out changes in 
law as well as generally changing attitudes. 

C. Goody^Two--Shoes , Some volunteers or Rupervisors may be overly syinpathe-^ 
tic to the handicapped, making theiii feel uncomfortable. Such a person 
also needs help with his attitude* 

Schedule problems, transportation, baby-sitters. Work with the person, 
perhaps changing his schedule. Keep a list of substitute volunteers 
on hand* 

E* Paid staff tnay fear volunteers may take job or may be Jealous of them 
for other reasons. Keep paid staff informed about volunteer program. 
Encourage close working relationship between two staffs, treating them 
as one • 

P* Volunteers may feel they have no impact on library and may become dis^ 
couraged. Show appreciation and give recognition. Treat them as re^ 
gular staff members . 

G. Once the library begins using volunteers, no money will be provided 

for new programs, Voluntears themselves may serve effectively to lobby 
for funding of needed programs. 
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H, Values provided by volunteers: 

1. Can improve public relations. 

2. Can provide addLtional services, 

3. Can experiTTient with nexv services. 

4. Get community involved with library. 

5. Can learn more ahput cornTTiur i r: v needs. 

6. VoluntBerg vote and may becanie ]u])byists. 
Can free professionals to do more professional work. 

8. Can provide special knowledgb- about ethnic groups. Including spaak- 
ing their lantruages. 
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I. Costs of Volunteer Pro^^ramy 

1. Time of professional stair = 

2. Publici: V . 

3. Training. 

4. Consulcants, if used. 

5. Insurance nuiV ^o un , 

6. Benefits n\ay be provided spe^ri/il voJunteers, such as transportation 
and meals for handicanped volunier^rs. 
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RVALUATinM 

Ob J ee C ives 

A, To become aware of the necessity for evaluation of services and programs. 

B. To bocomt* familiar with som^ mDthodB of evaluation 
Rc^qui rement for Evaluation and Readings 

Any program or sfc^rvlce initiated by the librairy should be evaluated at 
regular Intervals against its objectives. A variety of methods for evalua- 
nion are available. Services and programs which can be quantified are more 
readily evaluated than those provided to readers, such as home delivery of 
bnokB or reference service, since factors such as value to and satisfaction 
of patrons are hard to measura though they are the Tnost important elements 
to be considered. Regardless of difficulties involved ^ the librarian must 
justify each service. In an area where techniques are not adequeites but 
are being refined, examples of various approaches to a difficult problem 
are provided in the following sources : 

1. Lancaster, F. Wilfrid, Issue Editor, ''Systems Design and Analysis 

for Libraries,'^ Library JFrends 21(Aprll 1973) :463-^604, 

2. Reed, Sarah R. , Issue Editor, "Evaluation of Library Services**' 

Library Trends 22 (January 1974) :253-^4l3 , 



LrBRARY SEmiCK TO WE HANDICAPPED 

IMHTRUCTIONAL MATRRrAl. FOR 
XNFORMATTON SERVICES COLIRSg 
Prepared by (lerald Jahoda 
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INSTRUCTrONAL WnmAL ON [JKRARV SICRVICE TO THE HANDrCAPPED (LSH) 
FOR rNCLUSrOM TN AN TNFOR>WTrn^j SERVICES COlJRSF, 

fib ) Qc. c L V08 n e I ns c run t i ona 1 Ma Cp rial: 

To be able Co identify six information services offered by libraries 
to handidapped and non-handicapped users. 

To be able CO Use similarities and differences between information 
bervices oftered to handicapped and non-handicapped library users. 

To he able to identify unique problems of handicapped library users. 

To be able to identify special information services for handicanped 
library \\^pr^ , -k^ 

To be able to identify informacion sources about and for the handicapped, 

A. Objectives of Inforniation Services Provided by Libraries 

B. The SpectrijiB of Information Services 
Quostlan for Diacusslon: 

librariJs'of ln?ori'j' handicapped users in academic, public or school 
libraries of information services listed in the expanded outline. 

C. Similarities and Differences Between Information Service's for 
Handicapped and Non-handicapped Users 

uie"!'^"^' """'^ services for handicapped and non-handicapped 
2. Case histories of library use by the handicapped. 

J. bpecia! considerations in providing Infomatlon services to handi- 
capped services to handicapped users. 

Quest loris for Discussion: 

1. Assume that you are using a library in a country whose language you 
do not understand. You are therefore linguistically handicapped! 
How would you go about getting a question answered or obtaining 
material on a subject of interest? ' 

2. What problems would a deaf person have in using a lihrary? 

3. How would you, as a reference librarian, make a blind library user 

'HuL'uu'^^ considered in selecting a library area for 

blind library users and their teaders? 

5. How can the additional cost of Information services to a small 
^ number of handicapped library users be Justified? 



Readings : 



Goodman, William, "isfhen you meet a blind person," The New Outlook for the 
Blind 64 (June 1970) : 186-^192 , ^~ " 

Hagemeyer, A. Deaf Awarenes5_H^^£0t^j£r^2^ ^ Washington 

D.C. Public Library of the Dtstricc of ColumbisV 1975', '32 p, 

Posell, E. Z. "Libraries and the Deaf Patron." Wilson Library Bulletin 
51(January 1977) :402-4Q4. — 

D. Special Inforination Services 

1. Radio reading for che blind 

i^xuuuuK yt!rvLce 
3. Outreach programs 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What matGrial other than newspapers might be read for tlie blind 
over the radio? 

2. ^'Jha are advantages and disadvantages of the talking book iiiailing 
service verBus the Telebook service? 

3. What are some reasons radio reading for the blind is done over 
channeLs which can be used only with special F>I receivers? 

Readings : 

Hammerj S. "Consumer Outreach . " jjif ormation Reports and Bibliographies 
7(No. 2 , 1978) '33-35. ' ~ " " ^ 

"Ohio Telebook Experiment: Dial a Recording." Library Journal 102(November 
1, 1977):2209. ' ^" ' 

Prine-i Stephen. "Notes on tli Second Mational Radio Reading Services Con-- 
ference for Blind and PhvsXceillv HandicaDped Persons" Dikta ICSummer 
1976): 25-29. 

Skalnikj Bob. "Radio Reading for the Print Handicapped." Educational 
Broadcasting 10 (J nniiarv /February 1977)'23-26. ° ~ — — 

E.* Special [nf ormnt Ion Centers 

Que.sclon for DiHcussion: 

Wliat type of quest LonH mlgiit be answered by special information centers? 

Reading : 

Miller, J* A. "Resources for UHe in ProvicllnR Library Services to the 
Adult Hnndlcapped. " rnformation Reports and Ri b UoRraph ioh 7 (Mo. 2. 
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Fp Select Reference Tools 
Quescion for Discussion: 

How can one find out about newly published referertce tools 
for or about the handicapped? 

Reading t 

Miller, J. A. "Resources for Use in Providing Library Services to 
the Adult Handicapped/' I_n|_orma t ion Reports and Bibliograghlej 7CNo. 2^ 
1978) : 43-47. 

Q E^?^ 1 u p h t^qt^ Infortii^cion ^crviccc 

Questions for Discussions 

1, What role can the user play in the evaluation of Information 
services? Discuss both in general and specific terms, 

2. Why don't we have quantitative standards for evaluating 
information services? 

3* How can non-^users of inforniatlon services be reached by 
the librarian? 

Activities : 

1* List suggescions (with rationaie) for improving interactions 
between library staff members and handicapped ysers. These 
suggestions are to be Incorporated into a manual for procedures, 

2, Select a list of Information services to be provided to the 
handicapped by an academic , public or school library and pre-- 
pare a description of these services for a handbook of hand!-- 
capped library users, 

3* List steps that you would take for the preparacion of a "whom 
to call" directory about socialt legal, medical, and other 
cominunity services for the handicapped. 

4. Outline procedures that you would use for answering the follow- 
ing questions i 

a) How docs one modify a home for a newly blind person or for 
an individual with another specific handicap? 

b) What job opportunities are available in the computer field 
for the blind? 

c) How do I cotmnunicate with the deaf? 

d) Is there any research now being done on artificial light? 
(Some of these questions need to be negotiated) * 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR INFORMATION SERVICES COURSE 



Ap Objectives of information services provided by libraries 

Libraries may be viewed as linking agents between an Individ- 
dual with art inforraation need and the needed information* The 
individual may be any member of the conmiunity served by the 
library, which in the case of public libraries Is any member of 
the catmnunity , The intended use of the information may be educa*- 
tional, vocational J or recreational- The task of the librarian 
is t p.?"Ovicie the individual witrh tih^ n^edsd irif orniatlon in ths 
proper form, at the proper levels in the right amount or to refer 
the Individual to someone or someplace else for the needed inforTna-' 
tion* 

B» The speetruin of Information ser\^lces 

Infcrmation services range from the provision of an organized 
collect ion of library inaterials available for self use to the 
preparrtion of state--of--the^art reviews. Foi financial and other 
reasons 5 most libraries do not provide the full ppectrum of in^ 
formation services* Academic libraries s for example ^ usually 
provide instructions in the use of the library since they are 
part of an Institution with instructional responsibilities , but 
they usually do not provide indenting ^ translation or editorial 
services J prltnarily for financial reasons. The spectrum of in^ 
formation services is given below as a framework for discussing 
similarities and differences between information services needed 
by handicappad and non-handicapped users. 





Spectrum of Informatipn Services 


1, 


Making organized collection of library materials available 




for self^use 


2. 


lust ruction in using the library 


3. 


Photocopying services 


4. 


Interlibrary loan services 


5. 


Ready reference services 


6. 


Referral services 


7, 


Praparing bibliographies 


S. 


Preparing literature searches 


9. 


Current awareness services 


10. 


Editorial services 


11. 


IndeKtng services 


12* 


Translation services 


13. 


Preparing state--of-the"-art reviews 



C* Similarities and differences in information services for handi- 
capped and other users 



Similarities in information services 



Handicapped individuals are individuals who find it dlffi'- 
cult CO or cannot seej hear, or move about. In other respects , 
they are as other individuals. That is, they differ from each 
other in terms of intelligence, motivation s personality as 
well as in all other ways in which non^handtcapped individuals 
differ from each other. 

Handicapped individuals have the same Information needs as 
other individuals but require , in some cases j special re-^ 
sources i services, and facilities to utilize libraries, A 
blind college scudantj for example , needs a library collection 
on a self-use bacis, Insr^uctiono in ucing Che librHry^ r^ady 
reference service , interlibrary loan service and other library 
services. These services need to be f iltid in ways 'In 
which the blind college student may use them, for escamplej 
inf ormatiori needs should be provided in braille , In recorded 
forni, and /or in any other form usable by him. 

Case hisCDries of library use by the handicapped 

Before discussing special considerations in offering Informa^ 
tion services to the handl capped ^ examples of Inforniatlon 
needs of collage students with different handicaps will be 
presented: that of a blind student j a partially sighted stu- 
dentj and a student in a wheelchair, 

a) John Is a college student who has been blind since birth * 
He went to a school for the blind and is now in his senior 
year in college, John is majoring in vocational counseling 
and hopes to help other blind individuals in their choice of 
careers. Despite the large amount of reading requlrad for his 
studies 5 he is able to keep up because he is very bright j is 
highly motivated J and has some help* John tapes his instruct 
tors' lectures and either takes oral eKaiis or dictates answers 
to exam questions to his reader. He has a reader for assigned 
readings. John has recently learned to use the Optaconj a 
device that translates print into tactile signals. John only 
learned to read and write braille and had to learn the printed 
alphabet in order to be able to use the Optacon. After many 
hours of practice he is now able to read print at the rate of 
about 30 wards per minute. This is a considerable achievement 
for him but still limits his reading speed to about one tenth 
of chat of the average sighted student. To practice his newly 
acquired readtng skill, he goes to the University library for 
a book. This entails a trip across the campus, finding his 
way first Inco the library, then to the reference desk where 
he asks the librarian for a book on a topic of interest to him. 

b) Betty la a partially sighted college student, but one can-- 
not tell this by looking at her. She has a very narrow angle 
of vision and cannot read regular print without special devices. 
Her tunnel vision makes her bump into chairs and other objects 
outside of her field of vision. The newly developed closed 
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circuit calevision based reading devices that magnify print up 
to 60 times enable her to read regular print. However^ in 
vlaw of the high cobc of the equipment (about $1800) she must 
rely on equipment owned by the University* Also her reading 
speed Is less tlian 150 words per minute and, because of eye 
fatigue, she cannot use the equipment for any length of time. 
Betty Is in the Itbrary to make a photocopy of a Journal ar- 
ticle that she wants to read on the reading machine. She needs 
help in two parts of this task, in obtainliig the call number 
of the periodical and locating the periodical on the shelves. 
She is reluctant to ask for help since past experience has 
taught her that the library staff considered such requesta for 
help to perform seemingly simple tasks strange coming froin a 
normal-- looking col Id ge s tuden t . 

c) Don is a college student who has to move about in a wheel- 
chair. He has a specta-lly equipped van to enable him to get 
around but on this ^ as on previous occasions, the parking 
spot for handicapped students near the library is full. This 
entails additional effort to get into the library. Effort is 
also required to open the door to the library while in a sit- 
til g position, to cross the carpeted lobby whose carpet pre^ 
serts difficulty in steering the wheelchair^ pulling out a 
catalog card tray thau is too low for easy reach and asking 
for help in getting the selected books from the stacks* All 
of this effort just to get books from the library makes Don 
a reluctant library user, 

3* Special considerations in providing information services for 
handicapped usei^t^ 

These three eKamples of f^brajy use by handicapped students 
^>re intended to show that the handicapped have special problems 
i.i using the 111 rary. While not all of these problems can be 
eliminated J provisions can aw ' should be made to reduce thein 
as much as possible. 



Sta_ffing 

Library staff dealing with the public should possess certain 
attitudes and traits in ordfir to interact effectively with the public, 
i,e., anyone w^ho comes into the library. Spacif icaliy , the library 
employee, whether he is professional, subprof essional , or clerkt 
should be easy to approach, friendly , interested in helping the li- 
brary user, and tactful in all of his dealings with the library user, 
these- desirable attltudGg and traits of library emplgyees arc parti- 
cularly important in dealing with handicapped library users. As was 
"already mentioned^ handicapped users may have to exart special efforts 
and experitmce unique frustrations before they coine co a meTiiber of the 
library staff. Furthermore, handicapped users may feel at a loss in 
what may be n strange and intimldatinR environment to them. This feel-- 
tng on the part of tiie library user may in turn make the librarian or 
clerk feel ill at ease, par 1 1 cul t^r 1 v if he has not had much previous 
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contact with the handicapped. The raadirigs by Goodtnans Hagameyer and 
Poseil ara suggested as guidelines In dealing with blind and deaf In^ 
dividuals. In cornmunicating with the deaf j knoi^ ledge of sign language 
is most useful . l^.ile this skill is noc required for all staff members 
dealing with trie publics It t^ould be most useful to have one staff mem- 
ber with ability to sign so that he could be called upon when this 
skill Is needed. A knowledge of braille on the part of one staff fflem-- 
bar would also be useful for iDcating and filing material tn hrallle. 

Now for special services that should be provided for handicapped 
users intended to make library aervice equally accessible to this group. 

Let us assume first of all that parking spaces for the handicapped 
next to the Library are provided, chat there is a rainp to get into the 
library, thm che lobby has aisles wide anough for wheelchairs and 
that tha carpet is maneuverable in a wheelchairj that chare are large 
print as wf* 11 a.^ braille directional signs, and that water fountains , 
telephone 5 aid restrooni facilities are usable by the wheelchalred 
library UBer. 

Teletypewriters for services to the deaf 

Teletypeivrriters in the library may be used to coniniunicate with 
the deaf who nre In their hoines or at other locations with access to 
a teletypewriter. The deaf patron dials the library telephone to 
which is litilted its teletypawriter . He then couplas his phone to his 
teletypewriter and types his message. The library receives his mes- 
sage in the typed form and responds on its teletypewri ter ^ which can 
also be used for other tasks such as contacting other llbfarles for 
inter jabrary lorn requests, 

ABj_is _tancg_in Qb_tj,irilnj_ materi 

Special assistance in obtaining materials should be given visually 
Impaired and physically impaired library users. This would include 
help in the use of the catalog , retrieval of material for the atudentSs 
photocopy Lng of material^ and mall delivery of material. The librarian 
would be using the catalog for visually impaired students unless they 
are accompanied by a sighted reader. Visually impaired and wheelchaired 
library users caiinot retrieve macerial frorn the stacks^ the former be- 
cause of Inability to see prints the latter because stack aisles are 
coo narrow to accomodate wheelchairs. Phococopying and mall delivery 
of library rnaterlals for these library users ^ould provide access to 
such material at least effort to the visually Impaired and w^heelchaired 
use7^^- 

A.rea in library for visually handicapped 

A room in the library where sighted readers can read to the visually 
handicapped library user without disturbiflg other users is also recom-- 
mended, SpticLnl. devices for the visually handicapped should also be 
in a separate areai perhaps with micro-materials. 

0 L^h g_^ s e ry l_c g j_ 

Reference service for the deaf via cele typewriter has alreaidy been 
mentioned. If teleplione reference service is provided for all users no 

er|c aij 
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special provision needs co be made for visually impaired usei^s. If 
such service is not provided for all users, ic should be considered 
for vigually impaired users. Visually impaired users in the library^ 
when not accompanied by sighted readers, also need special help in 
having reference queries answered. An. additional service provided 
by the library might be selection of volunteer readers for the visually 
handicapped and the coordination of such a service. 



Special informatlpn servicos 

There are special information services provided for the handi- 
capped with which the reference librarian should be faTnillar. 
Examples of such services are given below. In addition, there 
is the library's referral service, intended for all library users, 
which dlrecUa individuals to community as well as othe^r agencies 
that can answer questions not: best anSOTred in the llbrar/* These 
questions may deal with legal, healthj and other matters beBC nan- 
died by specialized agencies. For the handicapped, f^pociai tulles 
might be maintained on public transport acion (always u rAajor ^ro- 
blem for the visually handicapped) and recreational ciwd Qducational 
faciliLies in the community. 

Radio reading programs for the b^ijnd 

The visually handicapped person lacks the opportunity to-keepugp 
with reading the daily events Mn the newspaper unless it is read 
to him. Like his non-vlsLial I ■/ handicapped fellow citizen^ he is 
interested in reading about local events ^ ads to aid him in his 
shopping, letters his neighbors write to the editor^ and forth-^ 
coming radio and television programs (one can enjoy listening to 
ceie^ision 'programs) . Radio reading programs have been started 
i:. a number of coimnunlties . Typically ^ a gchedule is provided 
in braille or print so chat the listener knows when the different 
sections of the newspaper are read. In addition to the reading of 
newspapers j readings from magazines and books may be read over 
the radio. Other readings may include travelogues and museutn 
tours. Radio reading programs for the visually handicapped usu^ 
ally require a special FH radio receiveri costing about seventy^ 
dollars. Librarians might use radio reading programs as vehicles 
for communicating with the visually handicapped, 

T e^leb o o k s e^r v j ce 

Experiments are now being conducted as an alternative to mailing 
books in recorded form to the visually and physically handicapped* 
In these experiments^ special W}1 radio receivers are provided to 
the "reader". These are similar to the rad id receivers mentioned 
under radio reading programs . The "reader" telephones the library 
for a specific book title or other reading matter available through 
the service. The recorded book is then read over a chcinnel assigned 
to the "reader", If tho book not finished in one reading session 
(typically the cast^, since it taktis ^t:< or more hours reading time 
per book), a lA^vir-i- mark;^ the stinppInK point. In the following read^ 
ing session, the roadLnR in started at Che right place. The "reader" 
has the option of hrow^^ing, 1 , e . 1 1 tening Cd books read over other 
channels and iiavins these hooks road for hini tf he wiahes. The 

ERIC ^ 
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advantages of the telebook service over inalling talkiag books are 
Ininiediate responsti for booRs In high demajid and saving through the 
©limlnation of mailing and record keeping costs. The disadvantages 
now Include limited channel capacity (only about 100 "readers" can 
b© accDmodacad In one syfttem location at Dne time) and the red tape 
involved in obtaining the necesaary channals and licenses in a given 
location. 

Outrjgcji programs 

Outreach programs, generally speakings are prograins in which the 
library comas to the user rather than the other way around* In 
such programs the librarian ruakes visits to private or itistltutional 
horAQSj such as chose for Che aged. The librarian may bring along 
a small colleccion of booKs or other reading materials; he may give 
book talks 5 and he may assist individuals tn book selection and book 
ordering (for oxample, acquainting visually handicapped persons with 
nBwly available books and ordering these books for the user) , The 
raadlng by Sharon Hanniier is a description of an outreach program in 
Washington State. 

E. Special information centers for or about the handicapped 

Informatiori centers collect documents and Information in a subject 
area and provide information service either to any one with an infor^ 
mation need in thi^ area at to special groups such as teachers or re^ 
searchers. Documents collected by an inforinatlon center imclude books ^ 
journal articles, reports, f ilms j indaxes in machinable forms and oth-- 
er nou'-prlnted material* Information services may Include i 

Collection ot documents for self use 
Provtsion of copies of documents on demand 
Indexes to documents 

Searching of maiiual or computer-based indexes 
List of organiKacions or other resources 
in format ion packets 
Newsletters 

Assistance in ^^ietting up local information files. 

Examples of inforTnation centers are given below. A more extensive 
list of information sources is given by iMiller* 

jiji.5j^_J-_g:g_. ■ f o r ma t i o n _ c_e n t e r s for special g roup s ^ 

the handicapped^ jiis_ family and friends. 

Clearinghouse on tho Handicapped 
Office for Handicappod Individuals 
U,S, H.E.W, Room 33813 South 
Portal Building 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

National Information Center for cha nandlcappGd 
U.S. fLE.W. 

1201 16th Streec, ^^.W. 
Room 607E 

Washington, OX. 20036 



it 
it 

* 

it 
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Researchers on the Handicapped 

ERIC Educational Resources InforTnacion Center 

National Institute of Edueacion 

Washington, D.C. 20208 

MEDLINE 

t^acional Library of Medicine 
8600 Rockviilu Pike 
Bechesda, Maryland 20014 

P.^y chological Abstracts information Service 
Ajuerican Paycholog.Lca I Association 
12O0 i7th Streec/:; V;. 
iNTashington, DC 20036 

TeacuetB of zho Hand ' ' 'v:ind : 

ERIC Educ^jtional RQsourc^M Information Center 
National In^^tttatG of Educat Lea 
U^S. ILE.W. 

W^ishington D.C. 20208 

MiCSEM Nntionai Information Cf^ ^ar S^-ecial Education 

Mac trials 
Unlverfiity of SuutfieTn California 
Univfcir^ity Park 

Los Angeles, California 90007 



Reference TuoIb 

In order to ans^war reforence queries about tlie handicapped tsked 
by family, friendrH, tuacharBj and researcherF:^ and to answer queries 
by the handicapped about; tlisir special concerns, a nuTtiber of spe- 
ciall?.ad rGference tools should be in the library. These tools 
include directpriey of organir^ations of and for the handicapped j 
books or vocational and recreational opportunities for the handi^ 
capped, and fUilJegos that provide facilities for the handicapped, 

2 titles givBn bo low are taken in part from the Miller reading* 
Ihis list :>houlu he expanded and updated with the aid of general 
bLbliograpliic tools. Both the National Library '-crvice for the 
Blind .^ud Physicrlly Handicanned apd regional ilbrarieB for the 
bllnr' and pliysicallv handLcanped of:"er backup reference service on 
these subJoctK* Reference tool^^* » 

American Foundation for t\:v :'Itnd. ^^j:S3££^IJ_ ^i_ j 0/-^Aj j_ 
servj Hj^ yisua_L Lv JjamU c:jippef! in J^P^h-I^ * ^ • 'i' • • Anierican 

Foundation for tho Blind, 19 75. 

American Foundation for tlie pjjnd. Ij} tgX3ALtSfi5JL.£Si^ffi ' 

Adds 3ncl jNjj£_iJ:j Cil^ jV- ^ j^lL J}}}: I JiJjr UlLl^^iJHliiX£i^£X2£^}^ * 

NeiT YorU^Anurr Uvi^r F'-^nn^Lirn^t Oie Blind', 1977 = 78," 
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Gollary, E,^ et al . The College G uide for Students with 
Plsabll lcies^ A detailed directory of higher education services, 
programs and facilities ^ accessible to handicapped students in 
che U,S* Cambridge, Mass.: Abe Publications, 1976. 

People to People Program Committee for the Handicapped. D^-^ 
r 6^ 1 0 ry of 0 r gan 1 j-a 1 1 o ns In t e re s t a d i n che H a.nd 1 c apj e d ■ Washington ? 
d/c,~ 1976T 

Recgrdlng fo r the Blind. Catalog of tape recorded books. 
Mew York, Recording for the Blind* 

Ci Evaluation of inforination services 

The purpose of the evaluacion of information services for the 
handicapped should be the same as that for the evaluation of ser-- 
vices for other users and potential users of InforTnation services. 
It is to provide accurate and prompt information services to as 
large a percentage of potential handicapped library users as pos^- 
sible and with efficient utillaatian of library resources. While 
few, if any s quantitative standards of performance are now available, 
comparable measures might be considered* For example ^ what per-^ 
centage of the handicapped versus the non-^handicapped potential 
users population use inf or'nation services? Efficient use of li-- 
brary resources addresses ttself (among other things) to questions 
of availability and accessihliity of material and information and 
optimum utilization of manpower. The evaluation of inforination 
services, once p^uidalines for performance Tneasures have bean as-- 
tablished, will utilige tlowcharts, time studies, coat iitudieS| 
and other systems analysis techniques* In additicuu user feedback 
should be used In the evaluation of Information services* 

The evaluation of information services for the handicapped 
should be a planned effort and one that is done on a continuing 
basis. There arc two arguments for this suggestion: 

The Importance of such services to the handicapped who may 
have fewer alternate sources of information than the non^ 
handicapped , 

The higher cost of information services to the handicapped 
who may have to be provided with additional services such 
as the retrieval of materials from the stacks or the reading 
of the answers to queries. 
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APPENDIX 



American i^tials of the Deaf : Di rectory of Prog rams and Services > Vol. t?3 
No, 2 (April 1978). WsahingtonD. cV, 275 p.~ 

Descripcion of Contents* The April issue of the American Annals of the Deaf 
each y^ar is a directory of programs and services for deaf persons. It corP 
Cains informacion about educacional programs (schools and classes for the deaf 
in the U.S. and Canada, pos teecondary educational programs for the deaf^ cen- 
ters for deaf children, professional training programs in deafness and federal 
agencies providing services for the education of deaf children) , rehabilitation 
services (rehabilitation personnel, American rehabilitation centers, coimnunity 
services, mental health programs, Rehabilitation Services Administration per- 
sonnel, the American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association, and the Helen 
Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults), community programs 
(social and recreational programs, civic programs, clinical and evaluative 
services, and local and regional agencies for deaf persons), and research and 
inf orTiiation services for the deaf, 

Organl^^ation/ Indexes : The four broad types of programs for the deaf (educa^ 
tional, rehabilitative, community, and research) provide tho^ overall framework 
for the directory, with each major division being subdivided into the narrower 
aubjecc areas listed above. Arrangement is by state within these catagories. 
The arnount of information provided for each entry varies among the different 
Subjects. The sections on schools for the deaf and postsecondary facilittas, 
give narne and address of school, head administrator, type of program^ number' 
of students enrolled, number of educational staff, and degrees offered (post- 
Secondary section only). Certain other sections list only the name and address 
of the organization. The section on clinical and evaluative programs gives 
Che name of the accrediting agency and specific areas of accreditation. No 
index la pruvlded. 

Special Features: Financial statements for residential schools in the United 
States are given* Also several articles on selected topics of interest to 
educators of the deaf are included. 
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American Foundation for the Blind, Directory of Agencies Serving the Visually 
HMdLcj£Pjd_lri the United States. 20th Ed, New YorkV ^e^rican" Foundation for 
the BUrid. 1978, 437 p. 

Descripcion of Contents: This book provides information concerning agencies 
and schools which provide direct servines to visually handicapped individuals, 
tncluded are such items as address of head administrator, type of agency 
(public, private, nonprofit, etc), date established, source of financial 
supporc, orgsnizations affiliated with, addresses of local offices, and a 
description of services offered^ broktjn down into catagories such as Counsel- 
ing/Social Work, Education, EmployiTient, Reading, Health* Recreation, Rehabili- 
tation, Library, and Professional T-ainlng, Also listed are the eligibility 
requirements, number of staff members, number of clients served, whether 
transportation is provided and whether volunteers are used, 

Organlggtion/tndexes I The book consists of two sections. Section One listfti 
State Siarvlces and is divided by state (with Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
r.^lands, and the District of Columbia included), Wlchin each state, agencies 
are BBpiivated by the type of services they provide: educational, library, or 
rehabilication. SGctlon Two provides listings uf Bperinlized orgnnUattDns 
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serving the visually handicapped: "Associations of Professionai Workers and 
Counciis of Agenrlps for the Blind," ^'Services for Deaf-Blind Persons," 
"Dog Guide Schools "Federal Agencies," "Medical Research Orgsnizations ," 
"National Consultive Voluntary Agencies "Professignal Preparation Centers s" 
"Special RcKi ;urces for Reading and Educational Materials," "Other Organizations 
Interested in Services to Blind Persons," and "Low Vision," Where appropriate^ 
agencies are subdivided by state within chese catagories. Agency names are 
indexed to provide quick access to information on a particular organization. 

Special Features « The section on agencies serving low vision persons is new 
with this edition of the directory and greatly expands its usefulness, 

American Foundation for the Blind, International Guid e to Aids and Ap p liances 
for Blind and Visually Impaired Persons. 2nd/ Ed. New York* American 
Foundation for the Blind, ig??, 255 pp 

Description of Contents: The guide provides information concerning currently 
available devices designed to help the visually handicapped individual* A 
wide variety of aids is listed including: Braille equiptnent and writing aids* 
Braille instruction devices s Braille paper, notebookSi binders and filing aidsj 
sound devices (talking book machines , tape recorders, speech compress ion-ex- 
pansion equipment, etcOf time telling devices^ mobillcy aids^ calculatorss 
aids for educacion, occupational aids, low vision devices ^ medical aids, equip-- 
menc for multiply handicapped blind persons , cooking aids, measuring devices, 
equipment for sports, games, and music ^ aids for typing, sewing, money handling, 
and using the telephone, as well as labels, postal aids and miscellaneous per- 
sonal devices. In all, over 1,500 devices from twenty-height countries are 
listed. The entry for each device or aid gives its name, the name and addreas 
of Its distributor, the model number, a description of what it does, and the 
price , 

Organization/lndeKes r The book is organized by type of device as listed above. 
Within each of these catagories, items are arranged first by country and then 
alphabetically by the name of the device* A listing of the names and addresses 
of distributors, cat^orized by country, is provided. Two indaxes are included, 
one for device names and another for International Catalog CIC) numbers* 

Bruck, Lilly* Access: The Guide to a Better Life for Disable d Americans, 
Mew York: Random House, 1978, 251 p. 

Description of Contents: This book deals with matters of concern to consumers 
who are disabled. Included is information about the consumer and handicapped 
rights movements, how. to deal with news and advertising media which depict 
handicapped persons as stereotypes or ignore them altogether, information 
sources for making the environment barrier-free, and devices to help the dis- 
abled have access to printed and televised comrrvunication. The handicapped 
person's right to education, employment, housing, transportation, social 
security and health care benefits and the vote are also discussed. Sources 
of Federal and private assistance are given, h major portion of the book 
describes how the handicapped should shop for various goods and services. 
Recreation and travel are covered as well, 

Organisation/Indexes 1 The book is arranged by subject within the four major 
categories: "Into the Mainstream," "Toward Firsts-Class Citizenship," "In the 
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Market ?iace, and "Recreation." An adequate subject index is provided, haw- 
ever, It is printed in type considerably smaller than the text, eliminating 
its uaefulnesa to some visually handicapped readers. 

Special Features: The book is printed In large type (flpprOKlmately 14 point) 
to aid visually Impaired readera. Lists of additional sources of information 
are provided for many of the subjects covered. 



Clearinghouse on the Handicapped. Office for Handicapped Individuals, Office 
of Human Development. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

Directory of National Information^ Snnrff^^n^iHan^i^q^ Condl- 
tjj)ns and Related Servlcea. ^ecember7T9Wr^oTTr~~~~~*"^" ^ 

Description of Contents: Inforination Is provided for 270 nntional organizations 
in the following areas; address, hfindicapplng conditions served, scope of acti- 
vities, services, user eligibility, fees, and notes (which may include back- 
ground or apecial information not covered under the other headings). Organiza- 
tions listed are primarily information and direct service providers. Some of 
the direct service providers operate without geographic limitations- but most 
refer potential clients to the appropriate unit within their area. Organizations 
serving members only were not ineiuded in the direcCory. 

Organlzfltlon/£ndexes : The directory is rilvided into two sections: 1. "List of 
National Onganizations" alphabetized by name, and 2. "Ust of Federal Information 
bources dividod into sections on logislaLive branch, executive branch depart- 
ments, and executive branch agencies. The Table of Concents shows these divi- 
sions clearly. The index contains three types of terms: I. those that des- 
cribe a disorder (e.g., epilepsy), 2. those that describe a special target group 
(e.g., veterans, aged, etc.), and 3. non-disorder terms that define subject 
areas related to handicaps (e.g., employment, equipment, etc.). Organiaatlons 
are listed under those terms that describe their pritnary incerest, thus organi- 
zations primarily concerned with dinbctes are listed under chat term, but not 
under Blindness" even though blindnoas is a complication of diabetes. If an 
organization is concerned with more than one disordet it will be listed under 
each pertinent term, If an organization serves many handicaps In a certain 
capacity, such as education, it will be listed under Che pertinent non-disorder 
term (such as 'Education"), taut not under all the disorder terms. Scope notes 
and cross references are used liberally. Appendix A lists those organizations 
which chose not to bu included In the directory. 
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Irwin, Robert B. As l S aw It. New YoU, Ainerican Foundation for the Blind 
1955, 205 p. 

Description of Contents; The personal rocullect lonfl of a man who was closely 
involved with many of the major develupmenta in bUnd services In the United 
States. In the book, Irwin discusses; the duvelupment and standardization of 
the Braille system, the development of library services for the blind, the in- 
vention of the talklns; hook machine, magazines for the blind, education and 
employment of the blind, mobility, nnd the introduction of Social Security 
payments for blind personw. The book is ov-rtfmcly valuable Co anyone interested 
in the history of aervices tn the blind in. the Unitpd States, 

Organization/Indexes; The bonk is organlried into ten chapters dealing with the 
;ibove subjectfl. A nnme/sub jert ind6';< pr.v.-tdf,.;. access tc the names of Individuals, 
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agencies j and publicaclons , but provides somawjiat less iiccess by subject, 

Scott, Robert A* The Making of Blind Men: A Scudy o£ Adult Socialization . New 
York- Russell Sage~ Foundation* 1968/145 p.' 

Description of Contents* This book contains the results of a study into the 
ways the blind Cake on characteristic behaviors associated with blindness , The 
author shows the stereotypes of blindness held by Che sighted population are 
taught to the blind person as a social role* Scott staces Chat agencies and 
professionals serving the blind are a part of this prQCesSi 

OrganiEacion/lndexes : The book is divided into eight chapters and two appendices, 
each dealing with a different aspect of the study" "The Socialization of the 
Blind,'' ''The Sociaiization of the Blind in Personal Inceraction," "'Who Are the 
Blind?," "The Selaccion of Clients froTn the Blind Population^" **The Sociali- 
zation of the Blind in Blindness Agencies "Determinants of a Blindness Agency's 
Approach to Rehabilitation," "Living Without Blindness Agencies,'^ "Sunmary 
and ConcluBions j" "History of Work for the Blinds" and "The Relationship 
Between Scientific Theory and Praccice Theory*" An author/subject index is in^ 
eluded * 

Special Features i A fifty^seven Item bibliography is included. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HMDICAPP^^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR 
hmrERIALS COURSE 
Prepared by Judith Davie 

Table of Contents 

Short Outline , . * . * 

Extended Outline 

I* Objectives 

II, The Handicapped 

TIT* Formats and Sources of Materials . . , . . 

IV* Equipment and Pevices , * 

V, Collection Development and Selection Policy 

Suggested Background Readings , * * . 

Appendix A - Reader Surveys * 

AppendlK B - Sources for Materials 

Appendix C - Readings , * * , , 



MATERIALS AND DEVICES 



Short Outline 



Objectives 

A. To be able to identify five categories of handicapped users and nonusers 
of library materials and devices and to name ten local and/or national 
organizations that work with the handicapped* 

B* Tp be able to formulate plans for conducting a survey to identify the 
handicapped in the community, 

C* To be able to list five types of inf orrnatlon needs and interests of 
the handicapped. 

D, To be able to explain five types of special formats of tnaterials avail-* 
able for the handicapped s five criteria for their evaluation i and four 
sources for the materials. 

E* To be able to describe six devices that are availBhle for the handicapped 
Co facilitate their use of library materials and to identify seven cri- 
teria for evaluation of devices , 

F* To be able to eKplain the principles of collection development as they 
relate to materials for and about the handicapped. 

To be able to outline the steps involved in the developtnent of a selec-= 
cion policy on materials for and about the handicapped for a library of 
your choice. 

The Handicapped 

A, Survey of the Handicapped in the Community . 

B, Work with Organigatlons * 

C, Information Needs and Interests of the Handicapped 
Questions for Discussion ' 

1 * Why is awareness of the cormnunity of library users and non^users an 
initial step in meeting their needs and interests? 

2. How could you become aware of potential and actual handicapped users in 
the initial survey? 

3. Do the needs and interests of the handicapped differ from the non-handi« 
capped? tyhy or why not? 

ActiviCy 

Ip Formulate plans for conducting a survey to Identify the handicapped 
In the community, 

7:) 



V=Tiisar, Hylcla and Pollettj Dorothy* ''Tho^e Missing Readers: The Visu- 
/illy and Physically Handicapped.-' CaCholic Library World 46 (May /June 1975) f 
426^^431. 

, Formats and Sources of Materials 

A. Special Formats 

1. Braille 

2. Print/Braille 
-3. Large Print 

4 . Talking Books 
5 * Capcionad FiliTis 
6. Othar ^ Eotmats 

B. Sources 

1. .\^aiional Library Services for Che Blind and Physically Handicappad (NLS) 

2. Regional and subregional libraries for the blind and physically handi-- 
capped and ochar piihlic libraries* 

3. Organisations 

4. Publishers 

C . Bibliographies 
^■gg,tlons for^Di s cushion : 

1. Wiac special nrobleirs, ^ . , exist in selectings ordering^ and housing 
materials^ for the he^iiv!; ^pp^^i? 

2. How would you explain the special foritiat of a particular type of material 
(for exampit?, talking books) to a handicapped user? 

3. Ho^^ can you determine the Cypes of fnaterlals that y^tir library needs to 
serve the handicapped? 

Ac t _i V l ^t J. e s ' 

1. Develop a plan for evaluating maceririla for the handicapped for a library 
of your choice. 

2. Prepare an nnnotated list of selection tools for materials for handi- 
capped users of a particular age. 

3. Compare the magazines In a spectflc area e*g., hobbies , general news, 
literary, In Hpeclai fornints with what is available for the general 
public. 

^'i. Read a talking hook and prepare a d^^^crlptive and critical annntation. 
■-"jiLS&-g.^tj c[ Rq ad 1 n g^s : 

KamlBar, Hylda and PolletL, norothv, ''Talking Books and the Local Li- 
brary: How LC'f4 NtiCwork }?clned ;wp LlbrarlG'^ Build Strong Services. Li- 
brarv Journal 99(Srptcmhor 13» 1^74) : 2 L2 :)--212 3 . "~ 
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Needh^, William ''Academic Library Service to Handicapped Students*" 
Jou rnal of Academic Librarlanship 3(November 1977) i 273-279. fNote the check^ 
lists for inaterials and equipment.) 

IV* Equipment and Devices 

A, Talking Book Listening Devices 

B. Davlces for the Visually Handicapped 

1* Readings aids* 

a . Uandheld devices 

b. Illuminated Inns systems with screen 

c. Closed circuit TV reading devices 
d* Optacon 

Kurzweil reading machine 
2* Braillers 
3. Braille TypewTiters 

Devices for Long Distance Communications with the Deaf 
Que s t i o ns for P is cu s g ion '* 

1. What types of devices and equipmenc for the handicapped should be in 
libraries ? 

2* What criteria ahpuld be used for selecting a particular -'brarid*' of 
equipment ? 

3. I^at additiorial developinents In equipment for handicapped readers might 
be desirable? 

4* Consider ways In which handicapped users might be trained in operating 
described equipment. What is the role of librarians in such training 
programs ? 

Activities i 
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1. Explain to an organization the materials and devices that are available 
for handicapped users from the library , 

Suggested Readings ; 

"Aids for Handicapped Readers Reference Circular* Llbirary of Con- 
gress, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicappea, 1972* 

Collection Development and Selection Policy 

A. Principles of Collection Development 

1. Standards 

2. Resources and capabilities of library 

B, The Materials Selection Process 

1. Basic Principles 
O 2. Needs and Interests of the Handicapped 



H I 



1, What considerations should be mr/--? i or the growch and development of 
a collection of materials for ao^^ about the handicapped? 



2. How, If at all, should material selection differ for handicapped an ■ 
nonhandicapped users? 

3. Should the selection policy of a library reflect the needs and interests 
of the handicapped? Why /why not? 

Actlyit v^i 

1, Outline the steps involved in the development of a selection policy on 
macerials for and about the handicapped for a library of your choice - 
junior college, academic, school, public. 

Sugge sted Readiny;s : 

Grannis, Florence, ''Book Selection for the Blind," Catholic Library 
World 40(April 196Q) : 491-496 . (Read this article with consideration of 
all handica. s . ) 

"Material Selection/Collection Development Policy,'' Florida Regional 
Library tor the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

Werner, Mona M. "Collection Development in the Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped/' Catholic Library World 47(May 1976) : 418-419 , 
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LIBRARY SKRVl^:e TO THE ILXNUrCAPPED 
MATERIALS AND DEVICES 



I. ObJeccivaB 

A, To he able to iduiitlfy five categoriGS of handicapped userB and nonusers 
of library matarials and devices and to name tan local and/or national 
organizations that work with Che handicapped, 

B, To be able to formulate plans for conducting a survey to identify the 
handicapped in the coninunity* 

C, To be able to iisc five types of information needs and interests of 
the handicapped, 

To be able to explain fi ' types of special formats of materials avails- 
able for the handicapped J five criteria for their evaluation, and four 
sources for the materials. 

E. To be able to describe six devices that are nvn liable for tha handicapped 
to facilitate their use of library material ..d to identify naven cri- 
teria for evaluation of devices* 

F. To be able to explain the principles of collection developinent as they 
relate to materials for and about the handicapped. 

G. To be able to out line the steps involved in the development of a selec^ 
tion policy on materials for and atout the handlr.apped for a library of 
your choice* 

It, The Handicapped 

The latter part oi tha 70 *s is proving to be the "civil rights" period for 
Che blind and physically handicapped who have become more visible and more active 
and have focused mora attention on their special needs and abilities, "Crutch 
power" hm been applied to the movement that has parallels with the minorities' and 
women's rights movements. What is actually meant by "handicapped"? Who are ''the 
handicapped"? The definitions vary as do the statistics; some people even say 
that there are no handicapped* Statistics indicate 10% of the population as hand!-- 
capped; or one out of every thirteen as physically or mentally handicapped; or 
one out of every six U*S. citizens (36 million people) as disabled, "Disabled" 
is one term frequently used in reference to the handicappad. Margaret Cheeseman 
in an article in PLA Newsletter (Winter/Spring, 1976) described the disabled 
person as a "special patron" who may have any one or a combination of the follow^ 
ing disabilities i (1) Sensory - sight: partia: ^r total loss; hearing; partial or 
total loss; (2) Communication - speech; (3) Crippling - skeletal, neurological, 
postural, loss of strength or stamina; (4) Chronic medical health - rheumatic 
fever, cardiac conditions and defects , tuberculosis, asthma, epilepsy; (5) Tem-^ 
porary - cast, walker, aye patch, immobilizacion , These categories are seen with 
respect to the library environment and services as Cheeseman emphasises: "A dis- 
ability is only one facet of a person. The librarian serves a person, not a 
disability," (Cheeseman, p* 7) WhaLever definitions and statistics are used, 
the handicapped are a part of the population thus they are actual or potential 
patrons of libraries. Services, materials, and devices must be made available 

Q for them. (More exCenslve information regarding statistics and definitions are 

[\C^ found in the Foundnt f (ins nitrlinn.^ 
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A. Hurvey of t\\u Ha[idlcapped in t!it^ ConnuiniCy 

Surveys of t\w community aru uHitful in a^h^' -^ing Lhe needs and 
inderestri of the comnmnitv and in IdenLiLying actual and pocentiai 
handlcappud ust rs . 

2. Types or irveys tliat I Lhrarios can conduct: include Infni formal, 
and Ci sriH unit/ r/uHor , 

a. In forma} .-■ 

The informal survr-y may not be officially "planned," designed, 
and executed by tfie library admtnis t rat inn and staff; instead it 
evolvcH, Hoinetinic^ spontaneously, an an activity to determine who 
arc the iiandlcappcd in the community, what services are currentlv 
bolni^ ufft^red by the library as well as other cominunity agencies 
(U indeed thcHv are he ing offered), and what lihrary Tnatarials 
wlil best moet their varying needs, interestSj and abilities. 
Stafi memberH invulved in information services and outre^icli pro- 
yramri, as well as adminlHtrntl ve personnel, should be aware r" 
nie various informal survey activities and be prepared to make 
ora^ and written comments concerning their observations and 
expe 'fences during the activities. Informal surveys may include 
the foLlowinj.^ activit -h ' city council, county commission, librarv 
board of trustees; attt-ndance at civic organizations that mav 
iuclude the Chamber of Commerce, Senior Citizens groups, Lions 
CLubs, and IfniLed Fund; visits to the recreational facilities, 
scliools, churches, and narks; reading the local newsparer, coTn-^ 
munity newsletters, and weekly activity tableaus; listening to 
local radio news and public service broadcasts (Action Line, 
Utorial commentR , *'Swap Lines" when citizens express their views 
-^nmunity activities); w.. hing local television "calk'' shows 
leature conversations h fsrsons in the community, public 

announcements, uxc' ±3 via telephone with citizens; 
a "community walk" ' .c. ^ovldes an opportunity to gat 
t?' know tlie people and make ubsei vatio-^s , remembering, Uowever, 
that many handicapping conditions do permit mobility r^. the 

screuts and in the local businesses. ;/lthin the lihrary ; ^If, 
informal survey activities can include: looking at the collection 
such as the large print holdings and how they are organized and 
tlie seiection of talking book materials; observing the accessi-- 
bility of the facilities and materials (trying to browse the 
sheLves in a wheelchair) and eKamlning the availability of low 
vision aids. These Informal activities can provide valuable 
information for the deveLopment and evaluation of lihrary materials 
and devices to serve handicapned. Keen observation and tact- 

: L convei^sation are Important campnnents for successful informal 
*^veys , 
b, rma I Rurvev 

The formal survey requires careful pLannlng, organization, manage-- 
mcnf: aud funding hv the lihrary administration and staff and may 
inc;Lude the rfcrviccH of a orofesslonal consultant who can provide 
aHsistanc^c with data collection and , alysis as well as statis- 
Lical proceckireH* The formal survey aids in the developnient and 
evaluation of the goals and objectives of library services with 
nrocedure?-? that include the collection of information, the in- 
rcrpretaLlon of the InFormation, and the outline of a course of 
ictfon, The mcthodolo>;v mi^^iit be a questionnaire that must be 

er|c « ' 



carefully worded CO avoid bias and to elicit responsea pii .,j.nent 
i ,i cha purposes of the Burvey. The quescionnaira might he ad^ 
ministered by mail (which necessitates return envelop expense) 
by phone (which may limit r.he number of questions that can be 
asked and limits the survey to only those who have telephones); 
or by door-to=-door visits (which require either random sampling 
or return visits to get all responses). Both phone and door-^co-- 
door surveys require tact and skill on the part of the interviewer. 
1(1 deciding upon the population and sample (if one Is to he made) 
statiscics from such agencies as the Bureau of the Census, court-- 
house records, utility companies, office of vital statistics j 
and voter registration lists are helpful. Organizations serving 
the handicapped are V£iluable when a forinal survey tool is being 
developed. These organizations can provide Input for tlie question- 
naire and indications of the population to be surveyed. The 
formal survey can be a worthwhile endeavor or an exercise in 
futilityj depending on its organizntion ^ evaluatlonj funding 
support, and implementation. Additional guidelines for community 
surveys are available in the literature of the social sciences 
("social surveys'') and the following library science sources: 
Pr is cilia Gotsick's Ass^£sing__^mmuni_t^ 

Needs and Larry Bone \s "Community Analysis and Libraries'* in 
Library Tren ds , (January^ 1976), See Appendix C. 
c, Consumer/User Survey 

This type of survey is conducted to evaluate j and when necessary 
improve, modify ^ add^ and/or elimi. ite services for the actual 
and potential users, A continuing activity ^ it provides Input 
from the U: ^rs themselves. Two consumer survey forms are provided 
in Appendix A as examples of the kind of inforTnation you may 
want to receive from your handicapped users* 

Work with OrgaulzaLions 

Organizations in the community and at the national and regional levels 
of service are an additional aid in identifying the handicapped and their 
needs. Working with organizations requires careful administration for 
good public relationF. and the establishment of rapport that will provide 
the framework for feedback, 

1 . Organizations 

Examples of organisations include the civic/charitable groups : Na-^ 
tlonal Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Lions 
Clubs, United Cerebral Palsy, Multiple Sclerosis ^ Dir^abled In Action, 
United Fu^id , Cfray Panthers, American Foundation for the Blind, Coun- 
cil on Exceptional Children, Center for Independent Living and parents' 
groups concerned with the handicapped; and government agencies* 
Veteran's Administration ^ Health and Rehabilitative Services , Senior 
Citi7.ens Councils , Social Securitv Administration, President \s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped , etc. 

2, Guidelines for Working with Organizations 

a. Tell why you are contacting the organisation , i,e, to improve 

service to the handicapped, 
h* Ask for information about the handicAppedi 

1) What kind of physical disabilities do people in your organic 
gation have? 

2) What later stages in the disease might be important for us 

to know about in our planning? (i.e^s tnore severe cripplings 
more advanced visual impairment) 
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3) Are thevQ poople, bc^dr Idd^-n , linsp i t a ! i zed , or in Institutions 
in the commun 1 Ly ? 

4) Wrint kind of readinc^ or liBtening materuils can the handi- 
capped handlL^? (bonkH , tapp?) , records, etc.) 

c. Ask for information abouL th^ ^^vIcgh that the organization gives. 

1) Do you provido transDortaCion? for niGdiCciJ tn^atment? for 
HnciAl ouiiiu^^? r.:^r t^ducanonHl DurposeR? 

^.^ -^o wuii linvL' ivad!;]^: - : lir^zuuLiu: i;;a i er i ■ • 1 tiiat you lend lo 

your mernburH? \h l": c! L - t: r i h u n:it?oriaUys locally, or both? 

d. Ask wliat the. or ^an 1 7:a 1 , wduIc! I'V^r to soo lihrari^^s do to 
inarovfe? Bervira to thoir me^mhrrs. 

e . Ask for the 1 r he J p , 

U Woulfi vou i^rovldi! t rnnF^portatinn to tht^ library? 

2) WcMiLJ vou publicl^u st^rvlces of the local librarv? 

3) Wc^uid you aliow uf, acces^:^ to rdie names and addresses of members 

(Adaptrid froHi Pllb^l_jd^_J^lbr.ir y Servlc os for the P h%^5ically 
ILd-lsUduillUll^i:^ ^ Canadian f.ibrarv Association, 1972, p. 13) 

formation Neeus and [ntorpsts rf the llandicapped 

The needs and interests of the iiandicapped are as varied as the peo- 
ple thBmselves^ Thev vufivct the ^i^ti and educational background of 
the pat ron and para^l*:'! l :m needs and interests of the non^handicapped * 
For example. In the 20':. n^v' Hroup , there is concern for information 
on marriage, nareCM" ■ , rnn^il v rearJn?^. In the 30*s attention is 

scill focused on career and family but often with the added dimensions 
of home uv/ning/rentlnf-^ , education of childrenj financial problems j and 
sel f--improveTTi^.LC concerns. In the ^O's t- re are thoughts of ratire-- 
menv J trie crii.Ldren are leaving honiw for marrfage, college, and careers, 
women often re-enter the work force. Ir the 50^s^ retireTi»ant is mora 
nearly at Fiand , leisnre pursuits gain attention^ and health problems 
aie often more severe. In the 60 ' s retirement is en actuality, aging 
begins to make its effect known, and concern over social security 
incrme and death is felt. 

AddLtiona] Needs and F uteres ts of the Handicapped 

a. Tnformntion about tfie handicap is often desired by the handi- 
capped ^hemH«>lves, as we?* 1 1 as by thetr faniilles and friends. 
Medical and :-;clontific i f orniat ion is desired , often in layman *s 
rerms . IH.ni^ranh ies of indivi^iuals who have successfully learned 
to live with handic:nps are frL^quentlv requested, although there 
are handicapued individuals who do tiot want to read or listen 
to Inforinat i^n ahnut handicaps. 

h. f,e^al inforniatinn on -^-f^ rir:!irs and resT- ns ihi 1 1 ta es nf the 
government rawnrd the hand! canned mav be requested: PL 94^142 
n-ducatlon for AM Ifandicanr. Children Act) and the Rehahill- 
tat inn Act nf H^73, esnec^iiliv Section 50^ deiling with employ^ 
ment of the ii and i ran ped . (^'nrv inrormavfc/n on ^he leg 1 ^ 1 a t i 01=; 
aflectint^ the hand ;. catuKKl is in thc' 'a^nndations Outline.) 

c. Inf ormatics about sp»- 'al in: near inn prej^raimH for the handicapped 
is desired bv tho^i' uterested in th*- li'^elon^ learning concept. 
Wlien a handicap occurs, there Is a d '--^r information on courses 
such as signing, *^r/i:llf', and ccmUuk v ! ih the handlcan. 

d . Trave 1 in rorniat i i • it ;ie In a the h -eid i capped avoid areas wi rh 
ins urmoun t.a!^ .1 ra : j i t ^ ' c L r ' h: 1 'T Irap ; f s fi»aaied , Sc^me t rave 1 
aiuuicii'H und or niizaLinn'- the and i capped provide itineraries 
for ih t ^A vyv nf ia-nve 1 , 

e. [iifariiuiLi mi ii^ -a e \aces to assist the handicanDed with theli 
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Ap^pj.^ancas for Blind and Visually Impaired Persons ^ Se- 
cQjvd Ec^iclon issued by che can Foundacion fur the 

Blind, Inc. is an examplca of a tool that can aid in this 
type of rpference work* Care must be taken not to recom-" 
mend ciev:' es as thfe medical profession has chat responsi^ 
b 1 lity . 

III. Formats and Sources of Materials 
A. Special Formats 
1, Braille 

Braille is itself a systeni of printinr; or transcribing for 
the blind that was devised by Louis Braille in the 1830 "S 
and 1840 'S in France. The characters are representad by 
raised dots. Braille comes in three grades, Grade 1 con=- 
tains no abbreviations or contractions. Each letter c^f 
the alphabet, digit, and punctuation Tnark are characterized 
by a Braille character (a special combination of dots) 
fitting into a six dot cell. Grade 2 Braillej the grade 
most commonly used, has single Braille characters for com=- 
binations of letters , e.g., ^ and words , e,g., very . Grade 
3 Braille has additional abbreviations and is the equival it 
of shorthand. Jumbo Braille in the three grades is largt 
Braille that is useful for individuals whose tactile ahillcies 
ar^ deficient, A good BrailJs reader can read at the rate 
of about 100 ^rordr? per minute* The versatility of the Braille 
system permi ts music trau^^criution and matheinatical and sclen- 
tific notations. The Braille format is available from the 
Library of Congress program and includes books for adults ind 
children, best sellers, biographies, how-to--do--i t books, re--^ 
llgious literature, classics, foreign language materials j 
music and magazines. These materials are available free of 
charge at libraries or by mail. This best known rc-».ading me-^ 
dium for the blind is bulky, cuTnberHoinr ^ and costly to produce 
^md store; a 220 page book equals 6 Braille volumes ^ six to 
eight Inches in width depending on the grade of Braille used 
for the transcript.,Von , The American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Kentucky is a major publisher of the 
Braille formst materials. Braille will continue to be used, 
particularly in view of the technological developments discussed 
under the equipment section of the outline. It will not be 
replaced as a format as it provides speed, fleKibility, and 
a "personal connection*' with their reading materials for many 
Individuals . 
2. Print-Braille (Twin Vision) 

; spec i a] format al lows s igh ted and blind parents and 
ctUi.(iren to read f o each other. It consists of transparancy 
overlays embossG' v*ith Braille and inserted be^tween the re^ 
gular format pagt;.^^ the bock. Children -g books wlt.i fra- 
grance strips that emit scents (chocolate, mintj plno , peach) 
when scratched have bonn devr^lnped In this format alsOj thus 
enabling the stimulat ion of ract * I t and sm^^lling senses * 
Print Braille formats aro also ...;.iilable from the Library of 
Congress. 

EKLC 
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Large Prinu Ecu k'H 

Large type is one of SG'-'/r.: means of providing easier, 
more comfortable reaciLnR for the visually handicapped. Type 
is measured bv pnints from the bottDm of the lowest letter 
(for example, tlia te^il of the letter "y") to the top of the 
tallest capital letter; type an inch high measures 72 points. 
Large type or large print, generally refers to letters which 
aru 14 to 3U pointn high. By comparison, most adult books 
are set in 10-'12 point type, and newspaper print is often 8 
point type. Type sizf^ alone is not sufficient to help people 
who cannot read standar ' ^rint . The lari^a type size Is often 
combined with nonglnre p^i''^ir, proper word spacing, and density. 
Large type materials are produced by one of three methods: 

a. Setting the materiAl to be printed in type which is the 
desired size, (th e best method for achieving sharp j uni-" 
form letters) 

b. Phptographically rBproducing and enlarging material already 
printed in ordinary type, (a less expansive method, espe- 
cially for a limited number of copies) 

c. Typing on a largo tvpe typewriter, ( a method often used 
by volunteers to meet the individual needs of partially 
sighted persons) . 

(Readj^nj^_M^jterials in Large Type , LC/DBPH Refer- 
ence Circular, August 19755 VP ^ 1-2,) 
The American Printing House for the Blind is one of the 
producers of large print textbooks; illustrations in the text 
are also enlarged, A New Englnnd publisher is producing large 
ptint Spanish language books in 18 point type. Including n.]'!- 
teries , romance, adyp - .^rej and humor. (John Curley and 
Associates, P.O. Box 37, Yarmouth. MA 02664), EKamples of 
large print materiais include the World Boo k Encyclopedia, 
Merrtatn Wubster-s Seve--th N^w ^ iRgiate DictianaryV^d 
the New York Times", ■ . which "costs $12,95 a 

year, contains 348 pages xn eac. issue, itj 6*' x 9*' in format, 
has a single colunin cn each page, aid oresents one half of the 
articles of tha original publication. 
Talking Books 

Talking hooks are tlie recorded formats of print materials 
'':at are put on disc or inagnutlc tape in reel or cassette form. 
Thev are circulated free irom regional, subregional and local 
librarius and represent a cross sect:.on of reading interests - 
Nancy Drew, Shakespeare, R oots , the K oran , hiographiesj etc. 
l:*alkinc books aru frcquentlv record. .d by readers of distinction 
such as Alexander Scourb\^ and authors tliemselves such as 
William Burkley, Pearl Hailev, Ruth Gordon, and Art Buchwald. 
The nctnl for local materLaU, for instance, magazines, in 
talk' hook forninc Ir. narrlallv hoine met bv the regional 
I Ibr. . .^s. 
K lUsc 

l^ien luijson •tiveuted his ^ i Ik ing .nachlne , he predicted 
It would one day b.:^ used by the blind as a reading machine. 
It wa^ not until l^^A t':at the talking book was w^ll o^-'^h 
th'Velopcd for Che J u hC i f f cn * ' cui of it-, uh- for blind r 
ders. The Ar;erir;=iTi FcHinda: - 'or t\\v Blind perfected 
the y.] rnni fnrrat and a boo;' ; 60,000 words could be r . 



on 8 to 9 double facad 12 inch records uith 30 minutes 
of reading on aach record. Twenty years later the Library 
of Congress developed die 16 rpm forn.at which permitted 
a 60,000 word book to be put on 4 to 5 records with 60 
minutes on each side. Recently the 8 rpm disc has been 
develnped which permits 60,000 words on' 2 to 3 records with 
90--li!0 minutes on each side. Book discs are now usually 
10 inch 5 at 8 rpm, with 90 minutes per side* Magazines 
are usually 9 inch flexible discs at 8 rpm with 60 minutes 
per Bide, By the end of 1978, all magazines in talking 
book fornat will be on 8 rpm flexible; discs. The develop-- 
ment of the flexible disc has made possible a more econo^ 
mical, "throw awa> " calkf.ng hook, 
b. Cassette Tape 

The cassette lupo is the laode of the future. Tapes are 
recorded at 1 7/8 and 15/16 inches per second (IPS). 
13/16 in four track in now bt^ing produced, During 1978^ 
boo^H in talking book format will be ptou iced on two track, 
15/16 IPS cassette tapes, 
5. Captioned Films 

Captioned films are subtitled films for educational and eater- 
tainment purposes for tbo hearing-impaired. Often the audience 
for captioned films must be limited to the deaf because of 
conmiercial restriction?^; hnweverj libraries may be eligible 
for thetr use. Classic silent films, subtitled foreign films, 
and films with sign language are appropriate for the deaf 
audience. The nonverbal "photopr '.phic essay'' film must b- 
carefully screened as often the music is critical to the 
standing of the visual message. Hedia Services and Captt 
Filnij^ is a branch of the Bureau of Education of the H^ndi-^ 
capped that supplies rrany of these films. The Resource Center 
in California (listed in Appendix B) has listings of captioned 
films and videocassattes . 
6. Other Formats 

The formats nf some materials already found in many llbrarit:.s 
^^^e appropriate for various groups of the handicapped. Con- 
LLder the potential uye of captioned filmstrips, 8 mm loop 
films, relief maps, microforms, paperbacks, games, realia, 
kits, transparencies and videotape with handicapped patrons. 
Local production of materials and the repackaging of materials 
may provide formats that are more appropriate in meeting the 
interasts and needs of the individual patron. Though still 
in its infancy stage as a material for hearinH^impaired audi-^ 
ences , videotape may prove quite valuabie in production of 
materials for local use and about local sites, information, 
and points of intercBt. 

Evaluation Materials 

Evaluation of library materials for the handicapped involves essen- 
tially the same procudures and criteria as the evaluation of any 
library material. The evaluation procedures should be contlT uous 
and well^planned and should be outlined in the selectinn policy 
of tue library. (Sec V, Item B of this outline) Attention should 
be given to the following "valuation criteria: authe iticity , 
appropriatenefiM , ■ >De. in: .'t*.qr. nr^a-ni •r.^t-^ nr^ 



special fuatur^B, phyHical ch/i rac t ^ . i . . m , c-ut^l miUi potential 
for use* Ideally a "hands-on'' s^;:nr.in \J ,!^ . o-i -'^ rnnccs and 
eKhibit^, by provl.ew prior to ^urcri:i , af aii sxainli.a i^n nen-^ 
ter .1?^ rt^commended . Ln addif:i-;t, * ' 1 m^n Jn rt-v vcvj Lf^ols, 
selection Li^^Ufi:, rind L i bl t v^raph i c f.uuln 'U^' co.^isUlrc ^' 1 ApjH.n'l L x 
B iH an annotated lii^L of nome of the bib. '«>uiV:,'H;c Looly j Puhii*^ 
cations, i.e, newslettGrB, magazines ^ broch .;r.; 54 , ' rom 01. ganizac lonii 
that wurk for and with tha handicapped also , inrorniatlan on 

materLals . 

Sources 

1. National Library Services for tlm Blind and I'hysically Handi- 
capped (NLS) is the* new namu of the Division for the Rlind and 
PhyHically iiandl capped (DBPH) of the Library of Congress, It 
distributes books and magazines tu 56 cooperating regional 
and 100 sub regional libraries and four multistate centers. 
(Information on the h^LStory of the program from the Library of 
Congress Ls available in tlio Foundations outline,) In 1976, 
558,000 readers were served; 13 million Items were circulated 
Including 22,000 Braille, 499,000 recorded formats and 38,000 
large print macerials. (U*S. Library of Congress, DBPH "Fact-- 
sheet: Books for tfio Blind and Physically Handicapped,*' April 
1977.) App roximatuly l^b.'DO titles £_ind 70 inagnzines are pro*" 
duced each year. (Cs ^pare these figures to 35,000 titles pub^ 
lished in the U.S. in ij>' as recorded in the American Book 
Publishing Recor d, Cumulative 197 7 and 6,300 maga2"lnes recom-- 
mended for libraries In Bill Katz's Magazines for Libraries 
and the Second Supplement to >Ia£a2lne5 Tor Libra ries /) ~ NLS 
is also a source for equipment - playback, earphones ^ pillows- 
phones, and remote and speed control units. Music servicass 
provided directly from. NIS, include Braille music, music scores 
in large type, elementary Lnst ruction on cassette tapes, and 
music periodicals. NLS also provides reference services ref- 
lated to blindnesH and physical handicaps. 

2. Regional Libraries 

An cKample of a regional library is the Florida Regional 
Library for the Blind and PhysLcally Handicapped in Daytona 
Be;r^h, Florida, multistate cenEer. In 1976-77, it served 
11,172 patrcMis. and averaged 75 books and magazines circulated 
per patron. One to two wueks after application to the regional 
library, the patron is sunt a tape player auvt/or a record play-- 
cr, a packet cuntainiu^ eaLalogs ul buuks and magazines current- 
ly available, and a subscription to Talklrig jo^ k Topics in 
print or recorded format or the Braille Book Review. The 
patron atibmits a list of at: least 30 - 40 titles for possible 
selection and a record is kept of the patrcm's requests - 
these he has read rind thi^sc :ic would like to rend. The books 
are loaned for four ceks ; tlie magazines ^ire disposable, 

3 . Organ i 2 at ions 

Several organizations serve as sources for materials for the 
handicapped . 

a. Recording for f'^e Blind 

TeKlbooks are produc-ed In open reel and cassette formats 
by tfii?. national, non=*profit voluntary organization which 
provides its service free. Materials are loaned for one 
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year. Libraries uah.'OE raqua^iC this service directly; 
the request mus ; comj from die quallfiel borrourar who is 
visually, physic , and/or perceptually handicapped. 
Materials are rapiciiv produced but do not have the same 
quality as those produced by NLS * Textbook materials are 
available for thmantary, high schools college, and gradu^ 
aCa levals of studiea* 

b. The American Foundation for the Blind 

This organization provides macerials in addition to publish-- 
ing the J o 1 1 r n a 1 f ^f _ B 1 in dna s^ Y j -R 1 I nip a 1 r me n t ^ formerly 
Na^ji utlook for the BlindV 

c. iVnerican Printing House for the Blind 

Thi.^: publisher pruJucas large print, Brallle-i and recorded 
formats and tnctile models ^ e.g. maps, globes, 

d. Local community and civic organizations 

Local groups can be part icul.^-.rly helpful in providing 
materials for displays , exhibits, and publicity when 
services for the handicapped are being introduced and/or 
promoted, 
4, Publishers 

Several axamplsB of publishers of special formats are provided 
in Appendix Sections 1 and II, R.R, Bowker, Bell and Ho\^7el] , 
Keith Jennisan/Franklin Watts, and Caedm.on Records are included* 

C . Bibliographias 

In Appendix B is an annQiated list of bibliographic tools for 
materials. Note that there are difficulties tn bibliographic 
control of the materials for the handicapped: lack of currencyj 
difficulties of access and st.jrage are deterrents to effecti'.^a 
service. Many bibliographias are avallaiile from NLS as Reference 
Circulars, ti,g, Bible Jji _Spec.ial jfedlgi iUgaalnas in Special MeQ:a> 
There is also a monthly microfiche catalog of titles that meet NLS 
quality control standards and that have been adde'.l to the collec- 
tion. In each regional library ther^ 1^3 n micrpficha catalog oi 
the basic NLS collection of titles that Js coaatari':!^ being updated. 
Public libraries may also acquire piew cf these microfiche catalogs. 

KquipTO.nt and Devices 

A . Talking Book List e n 1 ng De v ices 

Phonogr£.phs and tape playin.7 devices are lent to its users by 
tile iMLS, Phonographs operate at 33, 16 or 8 revolutions per rninute. 
Tape playing devices (wrilch do not record, one safeguard r^iinst 
damaging talking hooks) operate at 15/16 or 1 7/8 inches |.ar second 
and are for either two or four track cassettes. The newest model 
has a variable speed control ancibiing the Lisi;aner to either speed 
up or slow dowr- capes with relatively little voice distortion. 
Earphones are u^tainable for phonographs and tape playing devices, 
A combina*:ir3n phor else and tapu playing device is under davelor^ient 
at NLS, Ta.iking bookii and lUtiening devices arr also available to 
inaividuals who are unable lo rum bool^ pages or have other physical 
handicap'^ th-^" prHvant uth^n fi-. m readln4 prinr 
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Devicea for the VisuHlIy HandicaDped 

1. Reading Aids 

a* Ilanciheld devices 

For limited time una, i.e., few minutea at a tinie magni-- 
flcation usually 4x or lower. Lons Tnay be enclosed in a 
fl ashlli^ht: or rnntinted on a stand. Typically $20 or less. 
Source of supply: Local philately shops. New York Asso- 
ciatton for the Blind haK catalog of low vision devices 

b. Illuminated lenn systems v;ith screcjn 

Magnification about 4x; device may ui^-a brightness and 
focus control. in terTnediac e in cost. l^xample : Optiscope 
made by Stimulation Learning A' ■ .td., Lynbrookj N,Y, 

c, Closed circuit T.V, reading at. 

Magnification ranges from 4;, . ^_ adjustable to the 
user's needs. Devices coTne ... ..V. monitor with up 
to a 17 inch screen. Rrightne. .^ntrast^ and focus con- 

trols are provided and image on screen may be set to either 
black on wfiit^; or white on black. Accessorias for typing 
with portion typed page being projected on screen are 
available. C^^i^tn between $1,000 and $2,000, EKamples of 
suppliers: Apollo Lasers inc^ Los Angeles, California; 
VisualTek, Santa Monica, California. 

d. Op tacon 

The Optacon (optical to tactile converter) usas a hand" 
held camera which scans printed characters. Each scanned 
character is CQnyerted into a vibrating tactile representa- 
cion of tlie cliaracter. These tactile signals are sent to 
a finger of the blind reader. It takes about 50 hours to 
train in tlie uhc of the equipment. Maximum reading speed 
is 80 words per minute. More typical reading speed ±r- 
about 10 words per minute. Synthesized speech instead of 
tactile output i^^; planned. The Optacon costs about $3,000. 
Manufacturer: I'elesonsory Systems, Inc., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia . 

e, Kurxweil reading macit ine 

Print Is scanned electronically and translated Into 
Hpeech or Braille. For synthesized speech output, the blind 
reader controls the speed of the output; words are read 
or spelled out and nunc tuat ion :narks are Inserted. The 
computer which is the heart of the reading Tnachine is pro-- 
grammed wl i ii a cnssutte tape, Lan«uaees other than English 
nan he r- , Ahoti^ 70 hours of practice with the machine 
/ire requ : ro deve 1 op the necessarv prof iclancv , The 
machine cf about S20,000, Manufacturer: Kurzweil Com^ 
yiU er Prochic s , Canbridu^ , Mass. 
Braillo'r 

[^evicus arc <iVaijabLe i or ':^nbussin^ Rralllo cfiaracter^ on 
paper or other surfaces, Thev have: one key for eacii of the six 
dots in a Braille cuJl pluH a space bar, return key, and back 
spacer. Braillers cost about $150, and are available from 
Perkins School for the Blind in Watertown, Mans. 

A no./ devBlopment is a Brailler witli cassetLe input and out- 
put called the bl.infa* In addition to enbossing the Bfaille 
characters cn papGr the device encodes each chflracter on a 



magnetic- tape storad in a cassette. The casseLte with the en- 
coded Braille can than be placed into the BrairLer for genera- 
ting of embossed-'on-paper Braille output. Braille stored on 
cassette tapes offers substantial savings iii space. A 90 min- 
uce cassette can store the equivalent of a 220 page pocket 
book or 6 to 8 Braille volumes, 
. Braille Typewritar 

A Braille typewriter allows sighted people to cyr-i or. a con- 
vl:. :ional cypewriter keyboard with the output in Braille., The 
Br. -lie typewriter, electric model, costs approximaf:..iily $800, 
Br., lie typing paper that is thicker than normal t)q.ing gapir 
mus be used with the machine. 

C. lh-j\c^B for long distance commiinication with the deaf 

Teletypewriters or electric typewj iters are cannected to each 
other by a communication channel such as the telephone network. 
A message Is typed on one teletypewriter ^ resembling an □rainary 
typewriter, and is also prinred r'\r at one or more tele typpwriters 
in different locations. The typeu copy is reproduced without delay. 
A teletypewriter may already be available in a library fu. use in 
interilbrary loan procedures. The equlpmenn may be rented or pur^ 
chased. The purchase cost depends on the model and ciosts between 
$400 to $800. Pictures rather than typed messages can also be trans-^ 
mitted on the telephone and other conmiunication networks but this 
requires higher equipment and message transTnission costs, 

D, Evaluation of Equipment and Devices 

the prl'nary consideration is what will meet the needs of the users, 
^^meral criteria for selecting and evaluating equipnient and devices 
for the handicapped includes portabilityj SLnrdiness, ease of opera-^ 
tion, storage and access, initial cost j ,Tnain :enance cosi:^ service 
outlets and contracts^ reliability of ; ^nufacturar ^nd distributor, 
training for initial uses staff to train patrons , and delivery date. 
The checklist at the end of the Needham article c^^n sarv4 .-s a use^ 
fui guide in determining the adequacy of the equipment in the library. 

The developinents of technology are continuously changing and 
restructuring the equipment and devices for the handicapped and care 
must be exerted to stay inforined of the improvements and variations. 
Library Technology Reports and EPTE E quipme nt Ropojt and Ep iegram 
(Kducatinnal Products Information Exchange) are tools that publish 
c/aiun of equipment. Not to be overlooked are the patrons, 

themselves , who are valuable sources of infomation on the perfor-- 
mance of equipment and devices. 

Collection Development and Selection Policy 

A, Principles of Collection Development 

■'^ollection development - the building and maintenance of the li- 
brary \s basic collection - Involves attention to stanflirds, the 
materials selection process, the assessment of thm quadty of the 
existing collection, a plan for building tlie collection, and proce-^ 
dures for maintaining the collection that include wGeding and inven-- 
^ torv concrol, 

ERIC 
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I . S candarciH 

The standardH rhai att^- used are reiacive Co the cype and size 
of llbraryj e.g.. Media Pro grama j D istr 1 c t and S cji qol ; Minimum 
Sta ndards fn r Public L ibra ry Syg^tem.s , 1966 (currently under 
revision); S tandard 5__f Qr_Cnlle^g e Libraries ; Guidelines for Two 
X " ^A^ Co 11 e g e L e a r m. n g Re s o u r c a s P r o g r amg ; Standards for Library_ 
S e r V 1 c: u a t ._ t J 3 I i n d a nd ' h y sic a lly H a ii d i c a p p e d (also under 
revision). Each library should provide sarvice for the handi- 
capped as It does tlie non=handicapped . A prGliminary step 
toward local collection deveiopment should be an examination of 
the standards for the tvpe of library with consideration of how 
they affect collection development for materials for the handl-^ 
capped and whether t':ev shGL-ild have specifications about the 
materials for the handlcappeci . Rarnember that standards serve 
as guidelines for service and collection building. 

Srandards that can be u.^eful are currently beinf' drafted by 
an ad hoc comniLctee of ALA-HRLSD (ASCLA) . m^St ^idards of 
^e rvi^ee-_ f U-^^'^y Cong^ress Ne twork Lib varies for tha 

Blind and Phys j^l^ly Handicapped apply to the scrv 'ces of tha 
NLS network, yet they reflect the need for stand.'ris for various 
types of serviceH . Included in these standards -'re terminology 
iind definitions, administrative procedures, anc ^r.idsllnes for 
selection of materials, bibliographic control, Intenance of 
collections j and cir:"vuation of mateilals. St4^n :ards for Li- 
hrary Service for the Deaf are also being draft .J, Attention to 
tlic .r standards, even in their draft form, can n.kislst in the 
vOjJt':cticn development for the local librarv , 
2* RfcJt.^ iirct^s and capabilities of the Library 

•Assess men c must be given to the quality of the eKlsting cqI- 
U.^-L. '^ of mate nis for and a^out the handicappad. Ara there 
ma;:' i ;L^? Wh/^r :1s the need for these materials? What can 
th'. ^ UMiv^^ie for the handicapped? Careful thouant and 

oLiruj i-Hs ^ JL t^Lvem to the building of the col lect i^)u for 
victual and potential ust?rs . IsTiat has the initial survey, mentioned 
earlier, revealed? 

The maintenance of the collect ion - weeding and inventory 
control is supported by the consumer /user survey and what it 
can rov^'^i! ihont the nctiial us:^ of the mnterials. 

B ., The Materlnis Selection Process 

TVi^j ^^o1crf fnn prn^fr^ss : a f\:n:inn!Cn r n ! charc^c of all librarians, 

1. Basic Princi,5les 

a . "The r i.gh t nint e rials for the right user" never rings mora 
?5 0undly than it does in th€^ selection of materia"' s for and 
nboiit tfir fianrl i capped , No groun should be overlooked in 
tfie effort to ^ »ct the needs and interests o^ all. Flo- 
rence ('rnruifs her /irticle "n<n3k Selection for the Blind" 
p r o V i d e s s t r on n s up no r t for this p r e mi s g that is ap p 1 i c ab le 
to all handicapped users, A philoHophy of hook (materials) 
sel»i»cticn: "Hrin^: the rlpj^t hooks (materials to the right 
render; dovelnp a rc^jecaien of bonks (mnterlals which 
tlie preKont borrowers ai^d nctential borrowers will find qk^ 
re ] ten t - i n te re^ t" f nc , en. joy ah Ic * and use f u T . " 

EKLC 
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b. Build according to a p'^an chac uakes into conslderacion: 
qualtcy, quantity, burlget: limitations. Standards can be 
he^lpful in forTiiulatiug Clie plan. 

c. Consider what the selection policy should say and how it 
should apply to mterlals for and about the handicapped. 

1) The purpose staCement should express the rationale for 
the selection poltcy and show its ralationship to eKlst- 
Ing policies, e.g., NLS ''Selection Policy for Reading 
Materials" and the Florida Regional Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicappad "Materials Selection/ 
Collection DevelopTnent Policy." 

2) The responsibility for selection should be stated with 
consideration of a materials select Lni. Tommittea and 
who is on Its e*g. , eubject special . b'^^^ . cepnrtment 
heads, outreach staff, etc^ ^^^^^ rhc ^^^estions that 
come from patrons theinselv \The iionsuri-vr/user sur^ 
vey also provides useful ivi^ui.- ) 

3) The criteria for selection may include statements rela-- 
tive to the deniand for tnaterials; the quality of the 
materials; the format of materials; the audience to whocn 
the materials will appeal; recreational, inf ormat lonal ^ 
or educational need for the naterials; materials for 
students and professionals; items of local and regional 
interest - magazlaeSj books j brochures. A statement may 
be directed toward vhat the library will not select and 
the reasons. As an eKample, tha Florida Hegional Li-- 
brary policy has the following statement "The Florida 
Regional Library i/ill not maintain a collection of com-- 
mercially prnduced large print tides, musical recordings s 
sculpture, and art prints. These collections are readily 
available through inost public libraries in Florida." 

(p. 4). 

4^ The selection procedure should vi],;^line how the salac=^ 
tion is none and how often* 

5) The selectiou aids that art used may be identified as 
in the case of Bj^allle Book Review^ Large Type Books In 
Print , Tallclng Book Topics, NLS Reference Circulars. 

6) A statement concerning the treatment of gifts should 
be made. 

7) The weeding procedure should be addressed with - 
deration of who does it^ how it is done , whanj 
circumstances »inder which cc^^ies "'^re \^ithdrawn. 
consumer /user suTvey is beneficial for the wefc'nj.i 
p ^ocess . 

8) A statement on censorsh'T^ and handling of questionable 
materials Bhould be included. 

9) The Library Bill of RLghts should be included. 

10) The Freedom to Read Statement from ALA is generally 
included . 

Examples of policy statements that are helpful are 
the NLS statement and the Regional Libraries' state"- 
ments on collection development and selection policy. 
2. The Needs and Interests of the Handicapped 

In the Florence Grannis article "Book Selection for the Blind" 
the following statemetit is made (and can he modified for all 
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^'^ho '^lird readers /iro ridGfncical) in needs and castes 
to lighted rondcrH; and t'A-it they wIhIi to have access 
to the aame hookK Lhat are availnhl.t: co their sighted 
trlerulH. Blindnesj^^ i.:^ a :):iyHical and not a manual handi- 
cap and tlie Hclectlnn of hovkn for t\m blind should be... 
the Hame as tfie selfccttrsn of books for sighted readers," 
^^^^'"[^ f'^^^* ^^'^ lnforna::lnn aboni tlie handicapped and 

theii fiandlcaps for the* handlcanped and their family and friends 
rhore is a need i>^r sper: i.U r orimits, spGcial equipment - 
would a statement: rGflurtini^ these neeils provide support for 
special funding, partictDation in the network, aur-ltional 
H t a r r Ln and He rv 1 c V Hogs thu 1 ib rarv ' s exi ^, M selec t Ion 
policy indicate awar^i^neHs of the handi cappad'? Can vou afford 
zo Let thL-su i/ons iduraL lonn bu unseated^ 
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Strom J Max^yallSj ed* Li br^r^ Services to the Blind and Physlcall 

Handicapped. N,J*^ Scarecrow Press , 1977i 




"TTY Phone Service for the Deaf" Ama r i can_Librar les 7 (July 1976) i 
465-466. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Division for che Blind arid Physically 
Handicapped. "Fact Sheet: Books for the Blind and Physically Handi^ 
capped i" Washington, 1977. 

Werner, Mona "Collactlon DevelopmenC in the Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, Library of CorigresSj'' GathQllc L1-- 
braw^^orXd 47(May 1976) :418-419. Also in StrDtn, Maryalls, ed, Li- 



Metuchan, N,J.: Scarecrow Press, 1977, 

Wires* Catherine. "Books for Children Who Read by Touch or Sound," 
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NEW YORK STATc USRARV FO;; IHl: £Lii\^ AN:: ViSUALLY HANDICAPPED 

CONSUMER SURVEY CHECKLIST FOR L:a.Ur/ PROGRAM PLANNING 

July 1976 

By completing tha checKiist on this pog^ one! on the reverse side, you will 
help us evaluate some parts of our present library program and guide us as 
we plon for cnonges to improve our service to each reader. Additional com- 
nnenrs or revised service instructions may be sent by regular maiL 

DIRECTIONS; After completing the checklist on this page and continued on 
the roversQ side, separate it from the newsletter, Refold it so that our address 
on the bottom fold of this poga is on the ouvsido ond moil to us. 

On preferences for having requests filled. 
1 , Please check all of the media materials you use in our service. 
_BRA!LLL_CASSETT£_TALKING BOOK RECORD— OPEN REEL TAPE 

2. Please indicate your preference of the following request-filling options. 
Check as many as apply to your service. 

For every book I return, I would like to receive a replacement in the 

same medio, rather than in a different medio. 

I would like to receive nay most current requests lost, 

! would like to receive my most current requests first. 

I have no preference regarding The choice of requests to be filled. 

1 wi II call or writa to give instructions for other options. 

3, ..^YES. _^NIO. The present way requests ofj filled is satisfoctor/. 

FREE MATTER 
FOR THE BLIND 
OR HANDICAPPED 

THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
AND VISUALLY HANDiCAPPED 
226 ELM STRSuT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12202 
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CONSUMER SURVEY CHECKLIST {CONTINUED FRCAA REVERSE SIDE) 

DIRECTIONS- Please place a checkmarK by ''Yes'^ or "No" to indicate 'your 
agreement or d i sag ree merit with the foliowing statements. 

^On use of our toll free telephone s^rvk^:: (INWATS), 

hove used the library toll free telephone service. 



4. 




5. 


„YE5,_N0, 


6, 




7. 


™.^YES, NO. 


8. 


_YES,_NO, 


9 


_YES.— ^O, 


10. 


_YES._ JMO, 


1 1 . 


.^YES. — J^O, 


On automation use c 


12. 


_YES._^0, 


13. 


„YES. _N0. 


1 4. 


_YES,_MO, 


15. 


„YES=_JMO, 


16. 


„YES._^0, 


17. 




18. 


- YES._NO, 


19. 




20,. 


_YES, _N0. 


21 


™YES. _N0. 


22.. 


_YES._NO. 


23.. 


_YES. _N0. 



plan iQ u^u thu ^^urvico \o roc\uQhl a few 
slWATS \^ my only mcjOfis of direct cor^imunicgtion. 



supplied is satisfactory, 
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return books as soon as I read them, 
have problems with mail delivery or returning books, 
use the two=year catalogs in making request lists, 
use only the bi-monthly order forms for requests, 
wont a continuous supply of books to read, 
want substitutions for requests not available, 
should like my local library to help mo rnako rcquo^t 
lists. 

24. ..^„YES, .,.-_N0, I should like to bo collod to review my instructions for ser- 
vice. 

If so, odd your name - 
and felephofic . ^ 

REFOLD THIS PAGE SO THE REVERSH SIDE iS OUTSIDE SHOWING OUR 

ADDRESS FOR MAILING 
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AHIRIGM GCXjNGlL OP THE BLIND 
READER SURVEY - JULY 1976 

DeBcrf.b® In your oim words the two or thro© subjects or types of books 
that you most frequently readi 



Najne on© or two catagoriea in which you feel there is a serious ahortage 
of material readily available to the blind i 



Indlcapte how useful to you the folloidlr^ media arei (Use A to IndlQate fully 
saefulj B ^ satisfactory i C - useful occaaionallyi 0 - not worth itl) 

Opan r©al tape ^ I^arge print 

Caasette Bmille 

Reooid (ilac) Jumbo braille 

Sound sheet In person reader 

Remote reader , by phone i Remote reader, by mdlo 

Once you learn of a book, is the availability i 

totlsfaotory ] f^ir i Not satisfactory ^ 

Gomment on the adequacy of non^-bdok matertalsi 

(a) Magasinee . 

(b) Selaeted artloles 

(c) Reports and miscellaneous wrltlr^s 

(d) Reference wo3dcs _ , , _ 

Vfhat posslbllitieB for access to library materials have been neglected i 



How do you prefer to have your libMjy contact you i 

^hon© I Srallle i Caasett© . Large tyj© 

You2? mgmt 

0 « 20 20 - W kO ^ bO Over 60 

1U2 
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I. Sources for Large Print Materials 

A, Bell and Mowell Company 
Micro Photo Division 
(lid Mann fie? Id Rood 
WooBter* nhlo 44691 

B* K. nowker and C*nmpany 

1180 AvLinue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

C. Harpur and Row, Publishers 
rj£*partriO-nt: 61 
10 East 53rci Street 
^Jew York, Ni3w York 10022 

Keith Jennison Books /Franklin Watts, Inc* 

845 3rd Avenue 

Mew York, New York 10022 

E, National Association for the Viaiially Handicapped 
3201 Balboa Street 

San Francisco J California 94121 



[I. Sources for Talking Books 

A, American Foundation for the Blind 
13 West 16th. Screet 
New York, New York 10011 

B* Gaedmon Records 
505 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York 10018 

C. National Center for Audio Tapes 
LJntversity of Colorado 
Stadium Building 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

D, National Library Service 

for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D,C, 20542 

Recording for the Blind 

215 East SSth Street 

iN'ew York, Mew York 10022 




APPENDIX B - continued 



Bibliographic Tools for Materials 

Baskin, Barbara and Harris, Karen. Motes frgm a DlFferent Drutmner. 
New York: Bovker, 1977. " ' ' ^ ' 

"Guide to juvenile fiction written between 1940-1973 
that clepiccs handicapped characters." The annptated list 
also indicates reading level and disability for each title. 

Bible in Special Media. Reference CirculaT, Library of Congress j 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handic^ipped , 1973, 
9 pp. Sources for purchai^e of bibles in recorded * 
Braillad and large print formats. Addresses of 
sources given* 

Braijle BooR Reviev. Publicatiori Services ^ Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped , Library of Congress * Washington j 
D*C. 20542. 



Bimonthly magazine, distributed free to participants 
in Che Library of Congress Braille programs informs readers 
of developments and activities In library services for 
blind and physically handicapped individuals ^ available 
in print and Braille , announces new books released, 
carries feature articles on authors and booKs* 



Cormnercial S ources of Spoken Word, Cagsettes . Reference Circulars 
Library of Congress s Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, 1973. 

15 pp. Itemizes producers of spoken word cassecces and 
equipment. Subject arrangement, Needs updating* 

DiXeGtory q£_ Local Radio Services for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped. Reference Circulars Library of Congress s Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1976* 

14 pp, "Basic inforTtiation on radio services for the blind 
and physically handicapped throughout the country and in^ 
eludes a directory of public (noncoinmercial) radio stations 
offering reading or informational program services for the 
blind and physically handicapped."* 

F i 1 ms 0 n _B 11 n dngs s^ ^ Reference Circular. Library' of Congress , Di^ 
vision for the Blind and Physically Handicappeds 1972, 
6 pp. Annotated selected list of films which can be 
loaneds rented, and/or purchased by libraries. 

Information About Braille M usic . Music for Blind and Physically 

Handicapped Series. Library of Congress, Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicappeds n.d, 

6 pp. Includes bibliography of texts and manuals on 

Braille music, 

Infort nation f or_Teachers . Music for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped Series s Library of Congress s Division for the 
Blind and Physi cally Handicapped , 19 73 . 

3 pp , Library services , Brai lie mus ic notation ^ ceaching 
aids, Scholarships available^ and sources for material for 
teachers working with visually or physically handicapped 



, , ^ „ *. ^ 
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APPENDIX B - continued 

Instructional Records. Music for the Blind and Physically Handi* 
capped Serleaj Library of Congress , Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, 1973. 

4 pp. Partial listing of instructtonal materials for 
handicapped individuals wishing to learn an Instrument 
and/or become familiar with music In general. 

Large Type Books in Print, 1976. New York^ Bowker, 1976, 

'''Titles ' listed 5 originally printed in a normal type slae, 
have been raproduced by various means into a larger type 
siEc . . two alphabetical listings - one under general 
reading and one under textbooks.'* 

Magazines in Special Media. Reference Circular, Library of Congress, 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped ^ 1976, 

47 pp, Approx. 300 magazines produced In media suitable for 
use by persons unable to read conventional print materials. 
Inforniation on frequency of publication, mediuTn in which 
available, method for obtaining copies, brief d. .crlption 
of subject matter, 

Reading Materials in Large Type. Reference Information Series, 
Library of Congress, Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, 1975 p 

16 pp. Definition of large type, itemization of current 
producers 5 bibliography of referenca books and further 
sources of large type material. 

Recording for the Blind, Supplement, 1977. New York City: Recording 
for the Blind, 

Reporduces elementary, high schools college, and graduate 
level textbooks for visually, physically, or perceptually 
handicapped borrowers. Does not serve libraries directly. 

Sources of Children's B ook/Record, Book/Cassette and Print/Braille 
Combinations . Reference/Information Series, Library of Con-- 
grass, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped^ 1974. 
6 pp. Books for recreational reading that combine print 
text with Braille or recordings. Grade and interest levels 
are given* Addressas of suppliers. 

Talking Books Adult, 1974-1975 . Washington, D,C,, Library of Con- 
gress, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1976, 

Talking Book Topics, Publication Services, Division for the Blind 
and Physlcariy Handicapped, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D*C, 20542, 

Bimonthly magazine that informs readers of developments and 
activities in library services for blind and physically 
handicapped individuals. Distributed free to participants 
in the LC talking book program. Available in print and on 
fleKible disc. Announce new books released, carry feature 
articles on authors and books* 
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Topics In Rev lew > Library of (JongresHj Div^iBion for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped , 

Titles by subject areas which have appeared In Talking Book 
Topics and Brgil jj^ J3 oak JRg vl gws . EKampleg: Science Flctioni 
RcllgiDn and RQlatad Reading, The Black Experience, Read 
with Me, Tho Occult, FruedoTn 76, I Went to the Animal Fairi 

IS1§^%^..9MBM^ ,gfl^_ -M^^ i^Ma^ _Cgr tlie Blind and llgindicapped , Florida 
Regional Library for the Blind and PhysicalJ^y llandicapped, 1976, 
Compiler - Deborah A, toomey 

Velleman, RuCh A. , "Rehabilitation Information - a Bibliography" 
Mi£iEi_iSy£Mi (Octoh^r 15 J 1973). Also inj BaBklnj Barbara 
and HarriB, Karen j Ed. The Special Child In the Library ^ 
ppp 1S1=-1S7, Chicago; American Library Association^ 1977. 

Bibliography includes books on medical and vocational reha^ 
bilicatlons special educationi directories and bibliographies^ 
pGriDdicnls, travel guide.^s special tours. 

Source.j for Devices and Aids 

"Aids for Handicapped Readers." Reference Circijlarj Library of 
Congress j Division For the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
1972, 

17 pp. Description and supply sources of many reading 
and writing aids , 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc* Internat ional Guide to Aids 
and Appliances for Blind and Visually Impaire d Parsons ^ Second 
Edition. Naw York, AFB^ 1977. 

"Source of InfortTiation about devices which can be purchased 
for use in the home , on the j ob j in the school or agency" 
Addresses 5 prices , descriptiotis of devices. 

Braille Instruction and Writing Eguipinent. Reference Circular, 
Library of Congress ^ Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped , 19 77 * 

21 pp, "Selected listing of Braille instructional materials 
and writing equipment currently available for purchase, 

Closed Circuit Television Systems f or the Visually Handicapped . 

Ref erence/inf ormatton Series, Library of CongresSj Division for 

the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1974, 

3 pp. Closed circuit tGlevision system devices which en^ 
large print for the visually handicapped and bibliography 
of articles which evaluate these machines. 

Publisher Source Directory ^ Third Edition. National Center on Edu- 
cacional Media and Materials for the Handicapped ^ 1977, 

137 pp. Listing of where to buy or rent instructional 
materials and other educational aids, devices, and media* 
Subject index. 
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RQadin^ MachtneH Cor uhu Blind, Ri;! farcnco/lnformatloa Surias^, 
Library of CongriaBs i DIvIbLoii l;ar the IU.ind nnd PhyHically 
Handicapped , 1977, 

15 pp. Biblipgraphy of "nelGCtod books, articleB, rQports , 
find other maCerlala on rGading machines for the blind - 
general worksj Optacanj othGr reading machint».B, researchj 
and iiames and addrGSseH of Bomo organisations involvad in 
reseiivah and deVGlopinont: in the flnld ol; ruaaing machXties 
fur uho blind." 



V. Exampies of Add 1 clonal Sources of Information on the II andi capped 

A. Ami CUB , Himonthly publication of the National Center for Law 

and the Handicapped, Inc* 1235 North Eddy Street, South 
Bend, Indiana 46617. Available free of charges it reports 
laglBlative developments for tha handicapped at various 
levels of governTnent. 

B. Baskin, Barbara Holland and Harris, Karen, editors. The 

Sp e c_i a 1 _Chi j.d 1 n j_h a LI b r a r]^ . Chicago: American Library 
AsBociation, 1976, A book of readings that presents '"a 
philosophical base for procedures ^ a cotnpendiuni of infor^ 
mation on materials^ cxaniplas of creative ^ unusual and 
effective programs, and guidelines for envlronmentai 
modifications • " 

C* C 1 OB e r L p ojc RgggX-t * Published by the National Inforniation 
Center for the Handicapped p Bok 1492 j Washlngtons D,C, 
20013* Available free of charge, it Identifies services 
for cliildren with mental, physical, emotional ^ and learn-- 
Ing handicaps. 

^* pi_KI_A ^ A quarterly journal published by the Southern Con^ 

ference of Librarians for the Blind and Physically Handl^ 
capped. It serves as a '"forutn for ideas ^ opinions j and 
articles on innovative practices of interest to librarians 
servmg the blind and physically handicapped,'' 

E. HRLSD Journal, Fornierly the AHIL Quarterly, published by 
Health and Rehabilitative Library Services Division of 
ALA, Journal contains articles on many phases of library 
service to special groups, (New name of HRLSD Is ASCLA, 
Association of Specialized and Cooperative Library Agencies.) 

JQurnal of Blindne5_s and^ J^isual Impairments . Formerly New 

Outlook for the Blind , Published by the American Foundation 
for Che Blind* It reports research as well as recent 11^ 
teraCure J books i and other materials of interest to the 
blind and those who work with the blind. 
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i^ih rarv Kfe^Hniirc.: uM XlIL J J 'i:_iU JlL^l AUll'.JihX^y ^ ^ land 1 n a pp o d , 
A Hi rcu^tcu7 £ifl)1iPll Nr^twuiC Q braH ci^ aiid Hocliine^LGtuUng 
AjHHicluii, 1^)76. l.ibrary of (" i^;ruSHj Warfhln|U"n, D,C, 
DLvlHion fni' irLiud /uul ' 'rally Handicapped, 

PubllBliDd hIwcv M)7() hh Iii / of Library RBhiaiirci^H for 

tUa BlLnd i\i\d Physically .ippeuL 

kihl3IZ.Mxy^M^3.J^^ t:ht^ lUltul g l^hyBicaXly Handicapped . 
( r n Kul: urynct^ to) Ro l-crenco/ In format ion ries , Library 
nf CongrOBH, DIviHinn fur the Blind and PhyBlcnlly Handl-^ 
capped, 1975. 7 pp, Bi b Uography of: "selQcted recant 
mnivrlai^ nn library ^■urvLc^ tn the viHual.Ly and physically 
lumd icappocL " JtuMim of national tntGresC 

National tn format Ion ConCpr for Speciial niducatlon Materials 

(NICSKM) Funded by iitircnu of Education for the Handicapped 
beginning Octt 1, 1977. "To continue the development of 
a national hlbliogrnphlcal information retrieval system 
focusing on cdLicatlonal objectives and materlala for the 
handicapped*' University of Southern Calif ornia/NICSEM , 
UniverBity Park, Loa Angeles* California 90007, 

National Organisations Concerned with the Visually and Physl-- 
cally Hqridl capped. Reference/Information Series^ Library 
of CongrsRE^^ Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped ^ 1974, 14 pp. Listing of organisations and "aaao- 
ciationa of professional and volunteer workers who serve 
the varied n^eds of the handicapped or their representative 
organic at ions. 

National Rehabilitation infurTnation Center (NARIC) 

Located in V/ashingtonj 13*0. ^ eBtablished by a five year 
grants Oct. 1977. "to inprove information delivery to the 
RehabHitation Services Administration research reports, 
books. Journals, conference proceedings relevant to 
vocational rehabilitation, " 

The Resource Center, Metropolitan Cooperative Library System. 
285 East Walnut, Pasadena, California 91101, Packet of 
materialii on library Bervice to the deaf and hearing im^ 
paired - includes 1^™ films, vldeocasset tes , definitions, 
programming priinerj signed children's books, captioned 
films . bibliography. 

Strom, Maryalls C, editor. Library Services t o the Blind and 
P fi y s 1 c a 1 1 y H a n d i c a p p e d . Metuchen^ n/j.: Scarecrow Press , 
1977. A sampling of periodical articles on library service 
to the visually and physically handicapped organized by 
special libraries J special people, special considerations, 
Bpecial services. Appendix on additional reading on library 
services to the handicapped* Index. 
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Raa din . 8^^_^j^inupi ^_ SLJTvgy ; 



Bone, La-rr>r Earl ^ ed. "ComniunL ty Anai/sis ar^d Libararies 
hAtm^J^rmdi 24( January IS76)\ 42 9-643. 

^edg , ^^lorehead^ Kentucky t -AppalacKiaTi Adulc Eduaatlon Cem- 
t^r^ HoTahead Scat© Utniv^rs Ity . X97 4. 



Am^-rican Assoclacion. of School Xlbra^la^s, ArtierLcan Library Asso^ 
ciacioa s and Association fox Educatiorial CorrBnunic^tlcns a^d 
TechnoLeigy . Med la_ jrogr^i Dlscirict a^d SchooX, Chicago; 
Aiaeri call Library As sociatioti, 1975, 

Aisociation of Collage and Research Libraries * Comniii-ta^ 

Scandards, guld^lijie&_ fg^r ^wq Y&a^ Colle ge_ learn^d-ng RejotJrcgs 
ChicagC" American Library Assoc iatlonj i972. 



AssQci-ation of College and Research Libraries » ^ta nd ^rdg 

College^ Llbraria^> Chicago: Atneri carl Library^ Association, 1975, 

Association of Hospital acxd InscituCion LiPra^ieS* H^spdt&l 

Ll^brary Bt nndards ConmltCBci ^ StaTi dflrde^^rJlbrayy Serylcas 
Ig Hg alch Care I^stltujlgns^ CWcagoi ^ma^ciaan Hlpmioy Aaso^ 
ci^atioii^ 1970 . 

Cotniiiis-slQii on Statid/i /His mid A^ccredlta tlon of Ser^icis foir the BLind 
Committee on Stafidaxds for Libxar^ Service, St andards_ fog 
Li^braTy S^rvj ces Jot the Blind an^^hyeiq^Uy Hlajid.lcappgd^ 
Clxicago; A,ifiericari Library A&SDciatlon, I96l^ c. 1966* 

Pub3.i& library Association . Mrxlnim Standard^ Public LAbgary 
Systatna^ 1966 ' Ctiic^go ^ AjnedQ^n Xibra^y Association^ iSST, 
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LIBRARY SmvrCE TO THE HANDICAPPED (LSH) 
INSTRUCTtONAL mTERIAL FOB RESEARCH METHODS COURSE 
Objectives y Ou tlitiea Assignments 

Objectives 

To be able to avaluate research proposals in terms of listed criteria 

To be able to convert questlorii that need to be answered about library 
service to the handicapped Into research questions 

OiUtllna 

The research cycle 

The evaluation of research proposals 
The selection of research topics 



Assi gnments 

Read Che research proposal and rate it with the aid of criteria pro^ 
vided for this purpose* 

Read Che criteria for ranking reiearch copies and use criteria on 
research topics iistedi 

Note Co Inacructors I rwo caslcs ars to be perfortned by the students ^ 



1* To evaluate the research proposal in accordance with modified 
criteria prepared by UBOE Guldelinea for Library Research and 
Demonstration Projects* 

2. To rank research topics (precusors of research proposals) listed 
in the Instructional inaterlal and aiiy additional topics related 
to Library Ssrvice to the riandicapped tliac eltner you or your 
students may suggests Use auggested criteria for doing so. Please 
note that not all topics are either good ideas or ideas that lend 
theniselves to trans formation into research proposals. 

Questions for Discussion 



1. If you had the responsltilltjr for allocsting research funtdss would you 
give priority to research In LSH? 

2* What are tha proa and cons of using an interdisciplinary approach to 
resea. h in LSH? 

3* Discuss the role of the Intended client of LSH in research on that topic. 

4* Are there special problems in research in LSH not encountered In research 
In other aspects of ilhrarlanshlp? 

5» How would onm go about developing a priority of research needs within 
the field c?f LSH? 



o 111 
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B. 



Expanded Out line 



1. The Research Cycle 

A reiearch project goes through a nmuber of phases which might be 
called the research cycle. While not every research project goes through 
every one of the listed phases (and some may go through additional phases) ^ 
the list is presanted as a framework for the class exercises, 

A research project begins with an idea - a perceived need to study a 
problam or a suggested solution to a problam. This idea can come from a 
variety of sources from an article, from talks with a colleaguej from a 
report at a meeting* This idea is then refined by a reviewing of the 
literature on the topic and by discussions with colleagues. Next the idea 
is written up as a research proposal , a docuinent that includes a review of 
the literature 5 the objecctves of the proposed research project , how it is 
to be carried outj time and resources required and publication plans. The 
main difference betv^aen an idea (the research topic) and a research pro-^ 
posal is that the former Is the statement of something to be done while the 
latter is i specific plan of attack. For a variety of reasons not all 
research ideas becomLe reiearch proposals* For eKamplej we may lack the 
methodology for carrying out the research , It would be nice to find Out the 
effect of library seTvlce on the decision making process in a given environ^ 
ment but we do not as yet know how to do this. Not all research proposals 
are actually carried out, The researcher may not be able to obtain the 
necessary funds to do the job. And this Is where funding agencies come to 
the help (at least aome of the time). This phase of the cycle will be 
discussed belov^, 

Once the research ptDposal has been approved It becomes a research pro-^ 
ignt^ The research is carried «ut as outlined in- the proposal by p^cp^^^fi*^ 
and testing the neeeasary instruments (such as quiestlonnalres) or by setting 
up experiments* or more generally by making observations. These observa-- 
tlons are then malysed anid used for drawing conclusloM, The work is then 
reported and disseminated and thus serves as a basis for further work, 

1. The Rating of Research Proposals 

A researcher with a research proposal but without funds for carrying 
out the research (not an unusual situation) must turn to funding agencies 
for help. In llbrarlanshlp* three such agencies are the U,S* Office of 
Education, the Natiorial Science Foundation, or the Council on Library 
Resources, Typically , when need for outside support is anticipated, the 
Biost likely funding agency Is selected and frequently contacted informally 
prior to submission of the research proposal. The funding agency will 
supply informatloti about deadlines for applications as well as format and 
Information to be Included. Some funding agencies will also specify criteria 
for rating research ptopoials. 

In the proposal rating exercise used in this unit, criteria for rating 
a proposal are based on those used by the U,S, Office of Education Library 
Research and Demonstration Program, The proposals are rated by peers. 
Since more propoaals are submitted than can be fundnd only the highest rated 
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proposals will be selected. 



whl^h H '^^f f "t^ns research proposals (C) include only those 

was Lt Lf^ f " can apply. For e.anpla, the budget for the proposal 
was omitted and any budget related criteria were also OBltted. It is 

fif nH ? "'^"8^ ""^eht be dlscusaed and low or high ratings 

for .ndividuai criteria questioned. Specific shortcomings and suJgLtS 
improvements of the proposal B,lghC also be discussed in class . 
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Crltgtla for Evaluating Research Proposals 



(Based on IJ.S.0*E* Guidelines for Applicaclons under Library Research and 
Detnoristratlon Programs, 1977) 



1, Significance^ impact , and relivance 30 points 

The propoied project prpmises to concrlbute to the solution of an im'-' 
portant library problems the improvement of operations or services In a 
significant nuniber of libraries , or the fulfillment of unmet informational , 
cultural J or educational needs. 

2» Problem and needs assessments . . , * , * 8 points 

The proposal Identifies and deinonstrates by obiective evidence the 
nature and magnitude of the needs to be addressed by the proposed program. 

3, Statement of objectives , . 15 points 

Object '.ves of proposed project are shaxply defined, clearly stated , 
capable of being attained by the proposed procedures, and are capable of 
being measured. Kinds and nature of output products to meet these objec^ 
tlves are clearly specified and have high potential effectiveness in meeting 
the objectives, 

4, 4ctivitles and scheduling 15 points 

Activities included in the proposed program promise of themselvas to 
result in Che attaintnent of ch^ applicant' J stated objectives and are so 
scheduled to result In that attainment in an efficient tnanner* 

5, Evaluation 9 points 

A statement of criteria by which attalninent of objectives is to be 
measured * 

Description of instruments to be used to collect data or method of se^ 
lectifig aKlating instruinents* 

Assessment of validity of such Instrutnents 

Schedule for collection of data and description of !iiethod to be used 
to review the program* 

Provision of comparison of evaluation results ? normis, control groups 
or perforTnance results of other prograins or other external standards, 

6* Pis semination 8 polxits 

Adequate dissemination of results through meetings and/or publications 
and papers . 

7* Cohtinulty and replication of projectg * 15 points 

The proposed program is designed in a manner to Insure the continuity of 
the project or parts of It at the site selecced or its replication at other 
sites as well as strength of commitmenc to cpntinulty and, where appropriate, 

replication at other sltk^s in supporting letcers and documents. 



Maximum of points ^ IC 
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A.Resea fch Proposal Subinitted for Outside F u nding ^ 



INFORMATION SERVICES FOR BLIND COLLEGE STUDENTS 

ABSTRACT 

In the first phase of the project, inforaacion needs of blind college studenti 



needad informacion aids, identified In the previous step of the study, will be de-- 
veloped, tested ^ and evaluated. Instructions in preparing Information storage and 
retrieval systems for notes and other personal records and Instructions in using 
the library are examples of Information aids to be developed for blind college 
students # 



There are an estimated 5^000 blind students now enrolled in universities and 
colleges in tho U.S. (1) AbouL 35 blind students are now enrolled at X Univer- 
sicy where this atudy Is to be undertaken. The blind are entering professions that 
have been closed to them up to now. Recently j the first blind student graduated 
from tnedical school. (2) There are at least two reasons why research and training 
in library service to the blind and physically handicapped are of importance. For 
one J it Is the library profsislon's philosophy to provide the best possible servlcs 
to all groups and more needs to be known about the Information needs of the blind, 
arid here gpeciflcally # blind students , in order that this phllos&phy may be put 
into practice* For another^ Improv^od library service to blind college students 
may have direct benefits in terms of facilitating the students^ academic work, 
ThlSi in turn, might enable more blind students to attend college and, possibly ^ 
additional fields might eventually be opened to them. 

The objectives of this research proposal are to gain insight into the infor- 
inatlon needs of blind college students. The results of such improved understand* 
Ing of blind students' Information needs and of how these students now fill such 



will be determined with the aid of interviews. In the second stage of the project, 



Introduction 
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needs will be used as a pilot project in this field. While the nisults of the 
information needs study cannot 'be predicted, it is likely that thcs need for new 
information services will be brought out. These new services Tnlght Include in-* 
jtructlons in organising personal notes and docunient collections , instructions 
in Che use of the library, and bibliographic aids for blind students. The objec- 
tives of the study are thus Co^ 

* deternilne InforTnation needs of blind students 

* detennine how improved library services can help meet these needs 

^ develop and test instructional material on organising personal notes 
md document collections ^ use of the library ^ bibliographic aids for 
blind students, and/or other instructional or inf orTnattoiial inaterials 
to* faci^'itate use of informatton resources by such students, 
Given below is a review of Che literatui^e of library services to the blind 
and physically handicapped as it applies do the problem* 

l^ho Are the Blind and Physic ally Handicapped? 

The Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped of the Library of 
Congress i^DBFH) has estimated LhaL yis mmiy as 7,6 mllllun Ain^riuaxis may be eli^ 
gible for Its services. Of these, 1*3 Tnillion have '-severe visual impalrinent , " 
Another 0.3 million have varying degrees of visual and/or other physical handi- 
cap, and are potential users of such services because of this* The 1971 National 
Health Survey of the Departtnent of Health, Education and Welfare showed that 
persons with visual impairments are iHDre numerous than persons with any other 
form of disability excapt that of hearing difficulty. The National Center for 
Health reports that persons with visual handicaps are found most frequently 
among the elderly (over 65) and among persons of lower Income. However ^ sonie 
five percent of American youth ages 12 to 17 have moderately to severely defec^ 
tive near vision, that used for most reading. (3) 
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A 1973 survey of handicapped patrons of the TeKas State Library Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped revealed that more than 43 percent of 
its patrons were over 65 years of age , but over 40 percent were under 55. Slight'^ 
ly more than one-'flfth of the patrons were visually or physically handicapped at 
birth. Most of chase patrons lived with members of their families, i.e. were 
not in Instl tutloiis 5 and used libraries for recreational reading. (4) 

The blind and physically handicapped, therefore, are predominantly elderly 
but they may be found in any age or economic level* A considerable number of 
them is of student age. 



A literature search was made which included Llb_J_ary Literature (1966 to 
1976), Dissertat ion Abstracts I nternational (1971, 1972, 1976)5 Monthly Catalog 
to U.S. Government P ublications (1973-1975) , Public Affairs Information Service 
(1973-1975), Schlachter and Thomlson's Library S cience Pissertati ons , 1925-1972 , 
Magnotti's Master^s Theses in Library Science^ 1960-1969 , Library and Information 
Sc^en^e^j^ 4fl_^ERIC^j_l b llography (1967--1971) , and the past three years of two 
Journals by and for the blind, New Outlook for the jlind and Br aiJLle Moxiij or ^ 
3^97/. through 1976. 

Of the tens of thousands of entrle.B in thsse IndeKeSj less than 100 were of 
even potential pertinence to the specific topic of professional librarian traln^ 
ing for services to the blind and physically handicapped. Of over 3,000 research 
reports submitted to the ERIC clearinghouse for library and information science 
during the period 1967-1971, only nine entries were found under the headings 
"Handicapped," "'Blind" or "Visually Handicapped*" Saven of these were surveys of 
state programs for the handicapped generally, and one was a comparative inter-' 
national study ^ Of about 2,500 master's theses from accredited library schools 
during the period 1960-1969 , only 15 dealt with library services for the hand!-- 
capped and of these ^ only six dealt specifically with the blind and visually 
handicapped and only three concerned current services on more than a local scale « 



Scone of Literature Review 
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Prom 660 doctoral disaertat ions In library science of a 47-year period (1925-1972), 
otily one was IndaKed urider Che heading of ''Handicapped" and thac dealt only 
peripheraily with retardatioti. There were not even index entries for '*Bllnd" 
or "Visually Handicapped.'- 

Only two exceiiBlve annotated bibliographies were found on library services 
to the blind and physically handicapped, one by Boelke , covering 1964 to mid»1969, 
with 119 citations, and a research paper by Hasekj with 151 citations for the 
period 1960 to early 1973. Masek^s paper was concernad specifically with the 
visually handicappadj while about one-third of Boelke's was specifically related 



to rhe blind and visually handicapped, 



Clearly J there is relatively little OTltten about library services to the 
blind and physi'^ally handicapped ^ or on the preparatifin of librarians to serve 
these people* The paucity of library literature concerning services to the blind 
and physically handicapped reflects a lack of activity in research and train- 
ing for llbrarlanahip as it relates to this segment of our population. 

Existing Library Ser vices 
The American Library Association, in its 1967 standards for library services 
to the blind and physicaliy handicapped, sald^ ''Every kind of library should 
make a special effort to include blind and handicapped people in ail the services 
prDVided for sighted persons." (5) It would appear that few public libraries 
have met the ALA standards for such services in the decade since those standards 
were set forth* The standards have now been withdrawn and are being refortnulated * 
the probleni still exists. 

The priinary channel for library services to most of this nation *s blind and 
physically handicapped is through the Library of Congress DBPH and a network of 
56 regional and a growing number of subregional libraries. In addition, library 
services are provided by an undetermined number of public libraries and a small 
number of libraries specifically for the blind and/or physically handicapped* 
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The Chief of the DBPHi F. Kurt Cylke, reports that the number of registered 
blind and physically handicapped readers has shown a growth rate of over 15 per= 
cent for the past several years and is projected to grow at about 20 percent a 
year for the next five years* In the past five years, circulation of materials 
from the DBPH has almost doubled, reaching over 11 million items in 1974; the 
DBPH and regional and subregional libraries now report a total of over 4*6 million 
items Cexcluding magazines) In their collections, (6) 

Jamas Gashel of the National Federation of the Blind com^nented that library 
services to the blind range from the imaginative to being merely a mail-order 
point for the Library of CongresB, (7) Eleanor Brownj in her book Library Ser- 
vices to _ the Disadvant ag^ed , writes , "Most public libraries do not have space or 
funds to provide braille materials j talking books or tapes. They do, bowevers 
owe special staff assistance to the blind and visually impaired. Their chief 
task, and one whi ch they often fail to perform to capacity is to seek out the blind 
or nearly blind in their service areas and . • sSee that such persons are fully 
informed of the services available to them" (Emphasis supplied) , (8) 

In relation specifically to the blind college student ^ one nationwide ser- 
vice ^ Recording for the Blind, and one state program ^ that of OhiOj should be 
mentioned. Recording for the Blind provides tei^^tbooks on tape recorded on demand* 
(9) Blind as well as other handicapped students In Ohio share the benefits of a 
directory in which the facilities * special equipment and services for the handi- 
capped are given. (10) A recent publication suggests ways of improving library 
service to handicapped college students and provides a checklist for assessing 
such services in the academic library. (11) 

Needed _Improvemejits and New Services 
Many articles , books and reports were scanned for references to needed im- 
provements in library service to the blind and physically handicapped. In relation 
to the blind, the sugessted iinprovements Included obtaining better information 
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on who the hlind are, what they need from libraries^ and what they think of pre- 
serit services; better bibliographic controL of materials now produced (there is 
no central file or catalog In this country or abroad that shows everything that 
has been :.produced for the blind) ; greater awareness by the blind of the services 
chat are available to them; greater awareness by librarians of the needs of the 
blind; pre-'prof esslonal and continuing education for librarians specifically 
focused on services for the blind and physically handicapped; greater number of 
book titles available in formats for the blind; wider use of volunteer reader 
services; and furcher research into devices to aid blind patrons. 

There continue to be problems with long waits for requested books; lack of 
materials for students and scholars; and regional and subreglonal libraries that 
are often underfunded and understaffed. 

Librarians and Dthers have commenced on these needs. A county librarian in 
Ne^ York said, "Of the problems involved [In providing library service to the 
blind and physically handicapped ] probably the greatest is Inertia, a factor which 
librarians and workers in other agencies must overcome." 

One state survey of services to the blind noted that local libraries tended 
to assume that the two regional libraries in the state would provide service to 
the blind, therefore ''local libraries have offered little or nothing for these 
people, " Another atate survey conmented that reading materials supplied by the 
Library of Congress "do not adequately fill the need of the readers, Needs for 
more speciallr.ed and local interest materials tnust be supplied from state or 
donated funds*" This would appear to apply especially to the blind student* 

In 1965, Eric Moon, writing in Library Journal^ comfflented on the then forth- 
coming standards for library services to the blind. He said that the standards 
were dominated by a conviction that "the blind ^ as a group in our society , are 
likely to encompass virtually the same wide range of reading and information 
ntieds and interests as all other readers." He went on to observe that "If such 
a conviction is prevalent, it is certainly .not reflected in the present range and 
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depth of library services and materials for the blind at most levels*'* (12) 
More than a decade latere his remarks still seem applicable* 

A blind profassor md chairman of the English department at an Eastern col- 
lege ^ Robert Russell * appropriately sums up the situation for library services 
CO the blind* ''Acts of Congress have legalised the eKtension of these services^ 
but those acts can't guarantee that the services will be extended. The actual 
extension rests in the hands of librarians all over the country," (13) 
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Results or Benefits Expected 
The results of Che proposed study should assisf ararfemir librariAnfl In pro- 
viding Improved information services to blind college students* This will be 
made possible by having an improved understanding, obtained from analysis of 
interviews, of the information needs and habits of these students. The results 
of the interview study will be published in a journal addressed to academic 11^ 
braries, probably College and Resgarch Libraries , and in the presentation of a 
paper at the meeting of a professional society, probably the American Library 
Association, Instructional material prepared and tested In the course of this 
study, such as instructions in organizing personal notes and document collections. 
Instructions in the use of the library , and/or other Instructional materials to 
facilitate use of Information re sources t will be submitted to ERIC for distribu^ 
tion to all Interested libraries. 

Approaches 

The Initial stage of the project will be a study of the information habits 
and needs of the apprOKimately 35 blind students at X University* X University 
has the largest number of blind students in the university system of its state, 
it is assumed that these students are representative of blind students on U.S. 
college and university campuses in general. An interview rather than a ques= 
tionnaire study is planned in view of the nature of the subjects' handicap. 
The instrument used in the interviews will be developed by reviewing the 
literature on inf orTiiation habits and needs of college students. The instrument 
will include questions on how blind students organize their notes for class work 
and on their use of both the University library and the regional library for 
the blind and physically handicapped* This instrument will be pretested and then 
administered to each of the blind students on campus. 

The subsequent steps in the study will depend on the results of the inter^ 
views. The results of the Interviews will be analyzed in terma of resources , aids, 
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and serviccH nattdud by bl. inil HtucUmtH for uhv cninpl^tjon of their studlea. It 
is anticipated thnc a«s Is t:ant!i^ will hi! nueduci In ai luaBt two avctm i in Che or- 
ganization c)f pvrHonal notvH and in tliu une of trhu library. If the interviews 
confirtii these anticipated nuodn or othurs, approprLate Instructional material 
will be prGpared and ttiated. 

For the organization of porsonaL noten, Ins true clonal Tnaterlal would be 
prepared on informaLlon retriuval HyHtomH for persunal Gollectiona of notes and 
documents . This will conslHt of audio-tapo presontations along with sampla 
IndexoB * Endexf^s to be conBiderod have to be relatively simple to use and liave 
to have access points in braille. While the final choice of types of indexes 
will depend on the results of Interviews, alphabetic suhject indexes and manual 
coordinate inde^:es such as edge-Miotched card indexes with the master card being 
coded In braille are under consideration. 

For instruction in the use of the library ^ audio-^tape lectures^ possibly 
supplementud by braille material, would be prepared. Again, depending on the 
results of the interviews, topics tin ho covered might Include bibliographic 
organization, types of publications and their content, and information services 
and resources available in libraries. 

The instructional material developed in this project will be test used 
by the blind students. The students' reactions as well as those of the students' 
instructors will be assessed in the evaluation of the material. 




PERSONNEL FOR PROJECT 



Principal Invest Igator 25 % of time 

Graduate Assistant 33 Z of time 

Secretary/clerk 50 % of time 

Student Assistants 600 hours 



TIJ^TABLE 



Develop and Pretest Interviews 
Interview 

Develop InstructiDnal Material 
Test Use Ips tructional Material 
Evaluate Instructional Material 
Prepare reports , publications 



Montha 1-2 
Month 3 
Months 4-6 
Months 6-13 
Months 14-15 
Montha 16-18 



Proposal Rating FoTTn 
(Maximum points in parentheses) 
1* Significance, Impact and relevance (30) 
2. Problem and naeds assessments (8) 
3p Stacement of abjeccives (15) 

4. Activities and schedulin.^ (15) 

5. Rvaluatlnn (9) 

6. Dissemination (8) 

7. Continuity and replication of project (15) 
Comments : 
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The Sale ctigj^^f _ Re a r ch P r o p o s a 1 a 

Typically; resaarchers hava more Idaa^ then tinia or money cn riarry 
theTn out* Thua a screening or selecfion process of research topics is 
nacesaary. There are, of course, a number of factors that enter in such 
a selection process and a number of ways of carrying it out * Fo r the 
clasg discussion of this unit, the following six criteria (questions) 
given as Section F are suggested aa a way of ranking research topics* 

Here is a suggested procedure fcr ranking the research topics. 
Each of these questions should be asked for each of the suggested re- 
search topics and any additional topics that the teacher or students 
add to the list. If the answer to the question is a "yes'- or a "no", 
a value of 1 or 0 is assigned to the answer for the topic. A "don't 
know" answer has a value of ,5, The highest rating for a topic would 
be 6, By arranging the topics in decreasing numeric orders a ranking 
by perceived value of topic Is obtained* 

F. 

Criteria for Ranking Research Topics 

1. Are chances good that project can be successfully completed? 

A positive answer assumes (among other things) that the methodo^ 
logy for carrying out the study is available and that necessary 
cooperation of users, librarians or other subjects may be obtained. 
High risk projects, which would be important to the profesaion if 
succeasfully completed ^ would be given a lower value but might still 
obtain a high ranking with "yes" scores from other questions, 

2* Is an important question about LSH being addressed? 

This question attempts to differentiate topics of local and more 
general interest, 

3. Will findings contribute to the understanding of LSH? 

This question would get a "yes" rating for basic research projects 
whose findings may not be Immediately applicable but may form a 
theoretical framework for the field. 

4, Are findings likely to be adDpted without much delay in LSH? 

This question would be answered "yes" for other than basic research 
projects, projects that are likely to yield findings of use in im- 
proving operations or services, 

5, Are findings likely to benefit other aspects of library service? 

This question would be answered "yes" if the project has a carry-- 
over benefit for other library services or operations. For example, 
improvements in technical services suggested from the findings of an 
LSH project may also be applicable in the technical services of any 
library, 

6. Can project be completed for under $30,000? 

This queation is raised with the assumption that it is more difficult 
to get approval for higher priced projects* This is not true for all 
funding agencies . 

ERIC ' ' 
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Llat of ResearchTopies 



1. 

n 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

n 

10. 



Should computers be used for inventory control in libraries for 
tha blind and physically handicapped? 

What ar^ reading interests of the elderly blind? 

What positions can be held by the wheelchaired in libraries? 

^^at is the best way of teaching sign language to reference 
librarians ? 

What are job opportunities for librarians wanting to serve the 
blind and physically handicapped? 

What is the image of the handicapped in idult fiction? 

What services are now provided to the blind and physically handicapped 
in public libraries? 

Should overdues be charged to blind college students? 

How can refersnce service Co the blind be evaluated? 

What is the history of the Library of Congress Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped? 
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8, 
9, 
10, 



H. 



Rasearch Topl^cs Ranking Form 
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Reseai^ch 
Topic #_ 



Rating for 
Quas tlons 

(1,0X0) , 



Numeric 

Snora 



Rank 



NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
by Elizabeth Carl 

A favorite story at the National Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped has it that a regional librarian once took an 
emergency call from a distressed public librarian in her state, "A blind 
man just walked into the library 1 What should 1 do?'' was the frantic 
question. The reply was calm: "Why don't you ask him what he wants?-' 

The exclusion of the blind and physically handicapped from the able- 
bodied and sighted mainstream of society has cost us much. Many of your 
students have never in seventeen or more years of school sat in the same 
room with a blind classmate. Many have never had even the most mundane 
conversation with a blind person. Ask them. And if in addition to their 
lack of personal exposure, library education fails to apprise them that 
there is such a public out there and of the resources available to serve 
it, clumsiness is an inevitable result and foolishness is probable. It 
is with the hope of ending cluinsyj foolish service to blind and handicapped 
patrons of libraries that we all are here. 

The National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
is a title which really stands for two ideas. In its broadest sense NLS 
is the entire network of libraries serving blind and handicapped readers* 
This network consists of 1) the Library of Congress j 2) four Library of 
Congress multistate centers, 3) the regional libraries ^ generally one in 
each states 4) subregional libraries j and 5) local libraries of all types 
throughout the country. In a narrower sense NLS refers to the central 
node of the network, the Library of Congress. 

The NLS network provides free public library service nation-wide to 
anyone who temporarily or permanently cannot read or hold a standard 
print book or turn pages because of some physical limitation* Residents 
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of the United States, regardless of natipnalitys are eligible for service p 
as are American citizens living abroad. Participants may receive books 
and magazines in Braille and on tape, disc, and cassette. Braille and 
recorded Tnii.qlcal snores are available, Tt Is now estiTTiated that roughly 
three nilllion people are eligible, In 1977 we had almost 600 ,000 reglti- 
tared readers, about five times as many as were registered ten years ago. 

Over the years, our clientele has Increased not only In size but also 
in scope » Originally including only the adult blinds the enabling legis-- 
lation changed to add children to the program in 1952 and added the physi- 
cally handicapped in 1966, In 1974 an administrative decision added read- 
ing disabled persons suffering from organic brain dysfunction to the pro- 
gram* 

Such growth is the stuff of which strong library networks are made. 
The Library of Congress performs logically central actsi acquisitions ^ 
procurement of equipment , Braille certification and instruction, reference 
service from a special library on blindness and physical handicaps ^ and 
research and development efforts* 

"Magic Pot^' syndrome, the unending growth to which all library col- 
lections are heir, is burscingly augmented when a single copy of Roots 
requires twenty-four Inches of shelf space for its seven Braille volumes! 
Delivery to regionals from Washington became impossible and impractical , 
so since 1975 four multistate centers have been opened to act as materials 
support units for the regionals. 

The fifty-six regional libraries still prpvlde most of the direct 
service Co readers. It is they who know the likes and disllkas of their 
readers, send them their books, listen to their complaints, accept their 
pr lises , and chat with them about the state of the economy and the weather. 
David Thomas, a veteran of the service and an office-mate of mine ^ is 



the "regional librarian-' for American citizens living overseas , and almost 

all his coimnunicatlon with readers is by pose. Here are a few examples: 

The cassettes which you sent have never reached us, 
T guess they are held up In customs. Hope they will 
enjoy your selections if they can figure out what 
tape speed to use. From now on please use the 
following address to avoid these delays , 

Please send me a replacement copy of the myatefy. 
We dne s dgy^h^^abb^ _Go t We t * I was just in a very 
exciting part when the tape spilled and got all 
caught in the machine, and I am in great suspense. 
Please rush this book, as Lhey take three weeks to 
reach Japan* 

Thank you for the invaluable service you have pro- 
vided my daughter during the time we have lived 
overseas, I have watched her change from a child 
with little interest in reading and very narrow 
tastes to one who will tackle most anything! 

Please don't send nie any more gardening books, I 
live in an apartment and don't even have b window 

bOK* 

Please send me some Bible records to read when mother's 
up and some blood-and-thunder to read after she goes 
to bed. 

The rest of our office is also in frequent confflnunlcation with readers j 
both by telephone and letter* The Friday before Christmas a very proper- 
sounding lady called requesting Braille books on bestiality* There was 
of course a barking dog in the background * In the early spring there was 
a surge of interest In worm farming. An exasperated lady wrote to suggest 
that we abandon all our ''Silly machines that are always needing something 
done to them^* and concentrate our efforts on recruiting people to read to 
her. She would enjoy that much more* A very old man wrote us to find out 
if anything had ever been recorded concerning the action in t^orld War II 
in which his son was killed* In April 1 had the privilege of beginning 
service to a woman with cerebral palsy who simply arrived in her wheel- 



chair at our doorstep because she found our name containing the word 
'■Handicapped*' in the telephone directory. She told me she loved to read 
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but couldn't- get in most libraries because of the steps- 

"No otherwise qualified handicapDed individual in the United States 
shall solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the partici- 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance,'- 

I'/hether we tremble in fear or excitement at the words of section 504 
of Che Rehabilication Act of 1973, it is going to cause change* l^at 
are soma ways it may affect NLS? 

One result is clear even now: the two newest regional library build-- 
ings, one in Chicago, 111. and one in Montgomery, Ala,, are both accessible 
to the handicapped and are doing significant walk-in business. Now, this 
may not se^-m too remarkable at first, but regionals have traditionally 
carried on most business by phone and by mailj even for local readers, 
using Che "free maccer for the blind*' privilege. Buildings have beeni 
and many still are, warehouses. Many make no attempt at a reading roDin. 
Service by mall is not without its redeeming features, to be sure* Pros- 
imlty has not been such a factor in use of our service as It has been 
shown to be in other types of public libraries ^ for example. The type of 
equal o icess to information regardless of distance which planners of 
library necworks have addressed during the 70 *s is a goal for all of us. 
But Che active presence of readers in libraries is a yeasty one for all 
concerned j and earnestly to be debired. It will change the readers 5 it 
will change the libraries, and it will change the type of librarians who 
will want to work there. 

Even at the subregional level - city, county ^ or multicounty libraries 
serving 00 or more blind and physically handicapped readers - mail order 
service has often been the norm. One such library, the Talking Books De- 
partment of the San Francisco Public Library, has recently ppened a reading 
room of its own in an old branch library » Since November 175 of the library *s 
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850 regular pacrons have visited the library. Through tours given public 
and school librarians to this thriving concern, so much demand for chll-' 
dren'a aervlce has been created that the library is considering hiring 
a part-time children-s librarian* NDthings it seems* is such effective 
advertising as visible good service. 

About half of tha states now have subregionals , Illinois has one 
in every county library system* Any blind or physically handicapped 
raader in the state who wishes and is able to do so may go to a library 
not too far away to select books actively and Iti person and to enjoy 
whatever other services and activities may appeal to him. Specialized 
service to Che handicapped at the subreglonal level i^ desirables but 
service will never be what it could be without the full participation 
of all local libraries. 

It is not surprising how often readers in the NLS program request 
such things as language-^learning or ready-reference information from 
reglonals or even directly from NLS in Washington which they could obtain 
best and fastest from an organization a few blocks or a telephone call 
away: the local public library. They do not think of these libraries 
as theirs , 

The demands of an incrsasingly militant handicapped population will 
do much to change this. So will the regulations impleMnting Section 
504 as they are lived out In the courts. So will policy decisions at 
the National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 
So will you* 

kt graduation, every library science student in the United States - 
not just those going into public service should know the basics of 
what service NLS provides, who is eligible to receive it, and how to go 
about certifying eligibility. It's as basic as knowing about interli- 
Q brary loan, and in fact it's the same thing. If courses are planned in 
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the knowledge that the whole wor J d In not bearing, able-bodied, and 
sighted, then maybe libraries will stop looking as if it were. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED AND INSTITUTIONALIZED: 
A HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

by 

Genevieve M. Casey 
Professor, Library Science^ Wayne State University 



The following historical overview of services to the physically handicapped and 
to the institutionalized, proyided by American libraries is an update of an 
article which appeared in Library Tre_Mi 1n October, 197K The scope of this 
article will include services to the blind and visually handicapped, the hearing 
iinpaired, the physically handicapped, the hospitalized and to people in 
correctional institutions, both adult and juvenile. Services to the well aged, 
living independently or semi-independent ly 1n the community and services to the 
developmentally disabled will not be discussed, although both groups may require 
specialized delivery of library services and materials in non-print form, In so 
far as possible^ effort will be made to bring the record up to 1978. 

Within the last few years, the library profession, like most others, has discovered 
a new level of social conscience. Individually and Institutionally we have begun 
to rethink the concept of "equal access" to which we have long given lip service, 
and to realize that there is more to access than being there in the same buildings, 
manned by the same staff, del iverlng the same services in the same ways* 

We are taking- seriously the principle of accountability to our users, actual and 
potential. We are growing to understand that an often marginal impact on somewhere 
between 10 and 25 percent of the total community is just not enough. Among the vast, 
untapped clientele of the public library to which we are now paying more attention 
are the handicapped and institutional ized^ people who cannot use our traditional 
library services* either because they are literally locked up in mental hospitals 
and prisons, or because they are just as actually locked into their own iniriediate 
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environments by physical disabilities. 



An example of our new sensitivity is in the 1977 Mission Statement for Public 
Libraries J which identifies as one of 4 major social conditions to which 
libraries must respond, "total eqal itarianism--the right of every individual 
to determine his/her own destiny and the obi igation of every individual to 
contribute to social decisionS"-regardless of race, education^ language, 
religion, ethnic and cultural backgroundt and mental or physical health ." 
(Final italics added) Acess, according to this Mission Statement, is defined 
as "innovative, inaginative delivery techniques which overcome geographic, 
educational, physical and psychological barriers.,,,'' 

Although stereotypes are dangerous, we know that many of this segment of the 
library's public are people who are disadvantaged by any definition one cares 
to use. They are frequently poor--so drastically poor that their possessions 
are limited to what will remain unstolen In the drawer of a bedside table, so 
poor that their world is encompassed by the dimensions of one hospital bed, 
the length and width of a grave, one small prison cell or the four walls of 
one room. They are often less educated than our traditional middle class 
patrons, forced by their situations to a narrower range of experience and 
hope. Many cannot use our conventional printed materials because of physical, 
mental or emotional Impairment. We know too little about this silent minority, 
but experience has shown that when the library does reach out to them, they 
respond with eagerness. 



It is difficult to compartmentn ize the handicapped and institutionalized into 
those who are blind or visually limited, those who are hearing impaired, those 
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who suffer the Impairments of extreme old age, although many federal programs ask 
us to do so. Over half of the blind and visually handicapped, for example^ are 
aged, as Indeed are many (but not all) shut-ins. Patients shut in at home are 
not very different from those confined 1n large or small nursing or convalescent 
homes, although serving the former may be a little more expensive for the library* 
Hospital service requires much the same skill and organization, whether the hospital 
is a mental hospitals a geriatric facility or a general hospital* It must be under- 
stood, therefore, that the following discussion of library services to the physically 
handicapped categorized by type of institution and handicap is necessarily artificial. 

Hospital Service 

Service to hospitalized patients has a long history* In the second century A,D. a 

library for patients at Pergamum was reported* In the thirteenth century, at the 

Al Mansur Hospital in Cairo, the Koran was read to the patients as an aid to 

recovery* In 1796 in York, the Quaker Hospital for the Mentally 111 established 

a library for patients, andj as early as 1821, Massachusetts General Hospital 

lip 

provided for its patients a library of *'amusing and interesting books* 

The first organized program of home delivery to shut-ins (by horse and buggy) was 
reported by the public library in Springfield, Massachusetts in 1901* In the 
United States, as 1n England, service to hospital patients achieved a higher level 
of professional competence during and after World War I with the establishment of 
libraries for the troops and later for hospitalized veterans* For many years 
thereafter, the largest number of professionally staffed libraries for patients, 
in the United States, was located 1n veterans' hospitals*^ 

Within their professional organizations, librarians have evidenced interest in 
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service to inmates of hospitals and institutions for almost forty years. As early 
as 1932, the International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) established 
a cofmilttee on hospitals, which in a later reorganization became a subsection of the 
Public Libraries Section, This group has written and endorsed a statement of 
international standards for hospital libraries intended as a guide for those 
countries which have not articulated their own standards. The document calls 
upon librarians working in hospitals to form professional organizations within 
the library associations of each country, in order to keep the entire profession 
informed of the need for improved service to staff and patients and to presb for 
act ion. 

In 1955, the Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL) was formed 
within the American Library Association with a mentership, largely of librarians 
working in private, state and federal hospitals, and public and state librarians 
who administered service to patients in hospitals and institution. From 1956 
until 1960, the association produced the Hospital and I nstitution Book Guidei 
which was then superceded by the more general Hospital and Institutions Quarterly, 
now renamed the HRL SD_J_Qu_ni a_l , published twice a year. 

In 1974 AHIL (a type-of-1 i brary division of the American Library Association) 
was re-'Corceived as a type-of=acti vity division and renamed the Hosptlal and 
Rehabilitation Library Services Division (HRLSD), This reorganization recognized 
that library services to people "needing library services of a unique nature 
because of visual, physical, health and/or behavioral problems" were the 
responsibility of many types of libraries. Included in the reconstituted division 
were units of ALA concerned with the blind and physically handicapped and the 
hearing impaired. Indicative of the range of HRLSO interest are committees which 
Include a joint committee with the American Correctional Association on institution 

libraries, committees on bib! iotherapy, health education, service to shut-ins, 
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Standards for libraries for the mentally retarded, for library service to the blind 
and physically handicapped, for patientSi for the deaf. Sections of HRLSD have been 
organized on library service to the blind and physically handlcappedt library service 
to the impaired elderly, and library service to prisoners. In 1978, a merger was 
completed between HRLSD and the Association of State Library Agencies (ASLA), This 
new pattern grew out of financial problems of the two relatively small divisions and 
the fact that since 1966, state library agencies were assuming an increasing 
leadership role in service to these special groups. 

Other national library associations with concern for services to the handicapped 
and institutionalized are the Medical Library Association, the library section of 
the Mierican Hospital Association and the health sciences unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, Most state library associations also include a division 
or section for hospital, institution and/or medical librarians. The United 
Hospital Fund in New York City is a unique organization of city health care 
personnel which includes in its activities the encouragement of better library 
service. 

What has all this organizational activity accomplished in concrete service to 
the handicapped, to shut-ins, to patients in hospitals, or to Inmates of 
correctional institutions? 

In the first place, standards have been articulated. The most recent edition 
of the Standards for Library Services in Health Care Institutions, approved by 
the American Library Association, Medical and Special Library Associations, 
includes in its broad scope "hospitals and other Institutions established for 
the diagnosis and treatment of both long-term and short-term patients, research 
centers, nursing homes, day care centers, outpatient clinics, convalescent homes, 
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rehabilitation centers and home care programs." Considering patients' libraries 
as well as staff libraries as a part of overall patient care, the standards 
recoiTTnend an integrated hospital library program under the direction of one 
library administrator aided by two advisory comfnittees, one for the health 
science library and the other for the patients' library. The patients' 
library coiTTnittee should Include inefnbers "'capable of evaluating the library's 
role in patient therapy as well as those expert in public library services."^ 
Liaison is.stressed with the local public library as well as with the state 
1 ibrary. 

The objectives of the patients' library, according to the standards* are to 
provide "education, diversion or therapy, singly or in combination, and as 
appropriate for the individual patient" through selectively developed materials 
and programs.^ AfTiong the services recomniended to meet this objective are book 
cart service for the non-ambulatory, readers' advisory and reference services 
with referrals to the public library and other community agencies, group activities 
such as discussion groups, storytelling, and literacy instruction , the "active 

participation in and encouragOTent of library programs related to the educationaU 

8 

therapeutic, and rehabilitation services of the institution," and the 
development of deposit collections In clinics, waiting rooms, dayrooms, etc. 
The standards recommend that libraries for patients should be multi-media, 
containing audiovisual as well as printed mterials. 

Affirming that one of the purposes of the library is to support the treatment 
program, the standards state that ''every opportunity should be taken to coordinate 
reading for an individual patient with the goals set for him/her by treatment." 

A cofTiTiittee of HRLSD, appointed in 1977-78, is now considering the formulation of 
new standards for library service for patients, 
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Despite the standards, most state hospitals have provided almost no service to 
patients and nfiost hospitals in cities and towns depend upon the public library 
for such service as is available. In fact, Barbara Johnson, librarian of 
Harper Hospital in Detrolts takes the position that the primary responsibility 

Q 

for service to hospital patients rests with the local public library. 

The degree to which the health care standards for patients' library service are 
met in hospitals throughout the United States has not been documented, but it 
would be safe to assume that quality service is the exception rather than the 
rule* whether the service is provided by the hospitals themselves or by public 
1 ibrar ies. 

It has been estimated that most public libraries in the United States offer some 
measure of service to patients in their community hospitals and custodial 
institutions, and that about one-third of them attempt some service to people 
shut In at home. 



Typical of the best of public library service to the institutionalized and shut- 
in is that offered by the Cleveland Public Library, begun 1n 1941 with an endownient 
from the Judd Fund of the Cleveland Foundation. The service grew out of an earlier 
Works Projects Administration (WPA) program which had opeiMted through the branches 
of the Cleveland Public Library and has In recent years also received federal 
support under the Older Americans Act, Each persont whether in an institution or 
shut-in at homes is visited once or twice a month, usually by a librarian. Life- 
time case records are raintained on the reading interests of each patients and 
although the service does maintain its om special collection of several thousand 
volumes, all the resources of the Cleveland Public Library are drawn upon. The 
Cleveland Public Library now serves most of the hospitals and Institutions and 
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homebound persons In the city. The Cleveland service reflects the humane intelli- 
gence and professional competence of its former director, Clara Lucioli, and has 
served as a model for similar services in public libraries as close as Detroit 
and as far away as Malmo, Sweden. 

A few city libraries are receiving federal aid either through the Library Services 
and Construction Act (LSCA) Title I or through the Older Americans Act for service 
to patients In hospitals and at home. The Los Angles Public Library was funded 1n 
1965 by a grant under LSCA Title I to experiment with the most effective way to 
serve patients shut in at home or in institutions. The library tested deposit 
service 1n institutions, individual visits to homebound patients, the use of 
community aides, a Vista worker and volunteers as well as librarians. In general, 
the Los Angeles Public Library found a greater demand for the service than had been 
anticipated, and that the ratio of staff to patron must be significantly higher 
than in ordinary "walk-in" library serviced ^ 

Among 30 public and state library projects funded under LSCA and identified as 
"worth knowing about" by the U. S. Office of Education^^ in 1976, 10 or one-third 
were targeted at the aged, the physically and mentally handicapped, the deaf, and 
drug abusers. 

Service to the Ha nd1 capped 

State responsibility for library service to the handicapped and institutionalized 
received great impetus with the enactment of Titles IV A and B of LSCA in 1966. 
This legislation provided matching funds to be administered by the state library 
agencies for library service to state Institutions (IV A) and to the blind and 
physically handicapped (IV B). Both titles required that funds by expended 
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according to a long-range plan, reached with the help of a representative advisory 
conTTiittee, Although appropriations never reached anything close to the authorized 
amount which would be required to initiate quality service, significant beginnings 
were made. Later in this article the contribution of Title IV B to service to 
the blind and visually handicapped will be discussed. 

Because of Title IV A, every state library, at the very least, has now appointed 
a consultant responsible for fostering library service to what must be the most 
neglected group of people in the world--the residents of state institutions. 
Every state has adopted a set of goals for improved service and has begun, slowly, 
to work toward thenu Most states have used their limited funds to deposit 
collections of books (commonly paperbacks and/or reference materials) in all or 
most of the mental and correctional institutions in the state and to conduct 
Inservice training for non-professional or inmate help in the libraries. Con- 
sultants have worked with administrators of state Institutions to persuade them 
to improve facilities, to allocate funds for new books and periodicals, and to 
hire professional staff. In a few states, such as Michigan and Ohio, these 
efforts have borne fruit in the form of professional positions being established 
for the first time. Although beginnings must be rede, many of these efforts 
seem ''too little and too late." Frequently they overlook the fact that books 
alone, no matter how well chosen, do not constitute library service* 

In at least two states, Louisiana and New York, federal funds were concentrated 

on pilot programs to create an example of quality library service and of what it 
13 

can accomplish. In Louisiana, a model library at the State Penitentiary was 
established with the allocation of $24,000 by the State Library and $24,000 by the 
Department of Institutions* Five thousand new books were purchased the first year. 
A librarian from the State Library was loaned for two years with the understanding 

o 
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that the position would be supported froni then on b^^ the Department of Institutions. 
After the two-year establishment period, the State Library then turned its energy 
(and federal support) to another state institution. 

In New York, with a grant of $20,000 in LSCA Title IV A funds, the Kings Park State 
Hospital, a mental hospital with 7,500 patients, developed a model library, and then 
conducted a carefully structured demonstration on what good library service can do 
for the psycho-social development of culturally deprived and emotionally disturbed 
children. The results were noticeable, and during the second part of the eight- 
month demonstration period, similar experiments were conducted with adults. A 
full range of library services such as reading guidance, film programs, discussion 
groups and field urips were offered to adult patients. The project proved so 
successful that it was incorporated into the regular hospital program (and budget). 
Additional professional staff were hired to continue working with child and adult 
patients and to initiate similar services for adolescents in the hospital. 

The extension of the Library Services and Construction Act, enacted in December 
of 1970 consolidated Title IV A and B into the general "Library Services" title, 
with the provision that not less ray be expended for service to the blind and 
physically handicapped and to state institutions than had been expended under 
Title IV. 

The state of Illinois has developed a comprehensive plan for institutional library 
service which vests responsibility with the state, and provides for quality service 
through contractual arrangenients with 10 public library systems, negotiated by the 
State Library. 



Washington State adopted a similar pattern of contractual arrangements with public 
libraries, but within the last few months has shifted policy, and now provides 
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direct service to state institutions by state library personnel 

In October 1970 the Regents of the University of the State of New York led the rest 

of the nation in a landmark policy statement on "Library Service for Residents of 

Health, Welfare, and Correctional InstitutionSi'' affirming thati 

it is just as essential for residents of the health, welfare, and 
correctional institutions of the state to have convenient access 
to a wide range of print and nonprint media as it is for the general 
public, [And that] Government has a responsibility. . .to help these 

less fortunate people become useful citizens The Regents,.. 

recormiend the establishment of a cooperative library system to 
provide supportive services, directly and by contract, to the 
libraries in institutions, those maintained by New York State as 
well as those operated by local government and other agencies^ 
such cooperative library systems to be eligible for state aid 
under a legislative formula. In addition the State should 
explore the possible advantages of contracting with public 
library systems and school systems for service to residents 
of some of the institutions. 

unfortunately, the fiscal problems of New York, exacerbated by inflation, have pre- 
vented the Implementation of what might have become a model for the nation. 

Servjce to the Blind and Visually Handicapped 

In 1956 Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, testified that there were approx1« 
mately 2 million Americans prevented by handicaps from using conventional printed 
materials. Of these, 400,000 were blind, 600,000 partially sighted, 4,700 without 
the use of their arms, 8*000 without fingers and toes, 1,600 in iron lungs and other 
respiratory devices, and as many as 750,000 with neurological disabilities. Four 
out of ten of these handicapped persons were under twenty and of these, only one- 
fourth were receiving special education. One out of ten handicapped persons was 
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over sixty-five. Mumford estimated that only 25 percent of these 2 miriion handi- 
capped persons presently receive library services 

Although no knowledgeable person would consider that library services to the blind 
and visually handicapped are perfect, or excellent, or even adequate, nevertheless 
service to this group is one of the most highly developed and most highly 
rationalized among all special services for the handicapped. 

Service to the blind has long roots. In Japan, in the ninth century, a system 
of touch reading was in use. In the early nineteenth century, Louis Braille 
in France and William Moon in England developed their systems of embossed Tetters, 
to be "read" with the fingers, which continue in use today. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, national libraries for the blind were established in 
Great Britain, France and the Scandinavian countries. 

A braine library for university students which in 1969 reported over 380,000 
volumes and two branches, opened in London in 1868. In 1901 a braille music 
lending library was founded in Britain. 

In 1919, the South African Library for the Blind was founded as a "replica in 
miniature of the National Library for the Blind in Britain." Providing material 
in braille and moon, as well as on recnrds and tape cassettes, this library serves 
blind readers in the Republic of South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Swaziland, Zambia and Nigeria, and is interesting because it includes books in 
Bantu as well as in English and Afrikaans.^'' It now cooperates with the Library 
of Congress Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

In the United States, concern for the reading needs of the blind came even earlier 
than in Europe and Africa. In 1858, the ,%ier1can Prin.ting House fcr the Blind 
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was chartered to provide at cost, embossed books to meet the demand for materials 
from schools and Institutes. In 1879, Congress appropriated the first funds to 
this agency. The Boston Public Library has the distinction of being the first 
public library to initiate service to the blind in 1868. In 1897, a reading room 
for the blind was opened at the Library of Congress, and in 1904, Congress passed 
the provision for free mailing of books to and from blind readers in all parts of 
the U.S. 



In 1931, the Pratt-Smoot Act initiated the American system of regional libraries 
for the blind by authorizing the Library of Congress to provide books for the use 

territories, insular possessions and the District of Columbia. Over the years 
amendments and modifications have been mads to this legislation to enable services 
to children as well as to adults and to provide materials in various foniiS"»brail le* 
tape, records, etc. The rnost recent liberalization occurred In 1966 when Congress 
* extended access to resources for the blind to all persons whose physical handicaps 
prevent their use of conventional printed materials. 



The Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped at the Library of Congress 
designates Hbraries throughout the United States to serve as distributing agencies 
for its materials. Assisted by the American Foundation for the Blind and the 
American Printing House for the Blind (which now concentrates on producing 
educational materials, rather than general literature), the Library of Congress 
assumes responsibility for selecting materials, producing them in a variety of 
forms (braille, talking books and tape), and supplying them, along with necessary 
machines and bibliographical aids such as bi-monthly reviews of new books in braille 
and records. The Library of Congress also assumes responsibility for stimulating 
and conducting research on library service to the visually handicapped, and for 
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leadership and coordination of the total program. 

Libraries in all 50 states, usuaily located in state library agencies or in large public 
libraries provide the staff, space and other facilities to make available to local 
citizens the materials provided by the Library of Congress. Some states such as 
Ohio, Michigan and California have more than one regional library within their 
borders. 

In 1966 another important legislative milestone was reached with the addition of 
Title IV B to the Library Services and Construction Act. Administered by the U. S. 
Office of Educatic.i rather than by the Library of Congress^ this legislation provided 
funds to the states for the improvement of library services to the blind and 
physically handicapped, f unds needed to be matched by state or local expenditures, 
and had to be spent according to a state plan reached with the help of a representative 
adv1 sory council , 

Since the Pratt-Smoot law was liberalized, and Title IV B provided federal funds to 

the states* many additional regional libraries have opened and services offered 

in most states have become better planned and more professionally conducted. At 

least one librarian in each state has assumed responsibility for the Tibrary needs 

of the blind and physically handicapped, and in mny states staffing at the regional 

libraries has been significantly improved. Contacts have been made with hospitals^ 
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residential homes, schools and other institutions for the handicapped. 

During the 70' s, many regional libraries have fostered the development of sub-regional 
branches located in local public libraries, an effort to provide in-person, professional 
reader guidance and information services, and to facilitate closer liaison between 
local libraries, the regional libraries and the Library of Congress. 
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In order to inform eligible readers about services available to them, niany regional 
libraries have publishecl newsletters and brochures addressed to the blind and 
handicapped. The Delaware State Library produced a thirty-minute film, "That 
All May Read," to be shown throughout the stateJ^ Arizona outfitted a "talking 
bookmobile" with materials for the handicapped, and demonstrated with 1t through- 
out the state. Needham (Massachusetts) Public Library published (in 18 point 
print) a brochure on service to the handicapped which was mailed to 3,000 residents 
sixty years of age and older, and to all physicianSs optometrists, clergymen and 
shut-ins In the contnunity. 



The New York Public Library produced spot announcOTents dddressed to blind readers 
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on tapes and played thern over local radio stations. In Minnesota on a state 

talking book radio network, the morning newspaper^ current magaziness short stories 
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and children's books are read from 7:00 a.m. until midnight, 
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Many states like Ohio and California have conducted state-wide surveys of library 
service to the blind and visuany handicapped, leading to a plan for improvement. 
The objectives and scope of these studies are well expressed In the Ohio contract 
with Kent State University: (a) to establish the number and location of handicapped 
1n the state, (b) to survey the library needs of the handicapped and the library 

service', presently being offeredi and (c) to make recommendations for the improved 
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organization of services to the handicapped throughout the state. In 1968, Nelson 
Associates conducted an evaluation of the services of the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, 



Many states have also expended LSCA funds to acquire materials not presently available 
through the Library of Congress, chiefly books on tape on subjects of local interest, 
and large print books* In Michigan, a machined index was produced and distributed of 
all textbooks and other instructional materials in braille owned by local school 
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districts. Kansas developed a file in braille with information on more than 20O aids 
and appliances for the blind, The Regional Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped in New Mexico, opeiifld in 1967 as a unit of the state library, has produced 
a unique (:onect,ion of taped books in SpariiGh and in Indian dialects. 

J 

Large print books were first published in England in 1964 with the Ulverscroft Series. 
Since then at least twenty-three publishers have produced some 2,000 large print titles, 
perhaps the inost outstanding of them the Keith Jennison series by Franklin Watts. 
Two interesting studies on Idrge print have been reported within the last five years, 
onp in Londnn hy the British Library Association," and the other by the New York 
Public Library. The object of the British study was to collect reliable facts 
about printing, layout and design to help publishers produce more legible books. 
Cards printed 1n different types were test-read by 288 partially sighted adults and 
forty-eight children who were categorized by the type of their eye defect. The study 
revealed that there is significant difference in the degree of accofitnodation which 
the young reader, in cDmparison with the adult, can make to small print, that 
increasing size of print is helDful only up to a certain point, that weighting of 
type is secondary, and that the fTiotivation and Interest of the reader are important 
factors. The overall conclusion of the study was that iniproved typography could 
offer as inuch as a 35 percent iniprovement in rtaading skill. 

Estifnating that 4 mi 11 ion Americans. one-Half of theni childreni have low vision and 
could profit froni large print books, the branches of the New York Public Library 
undertook to test the value a central collection of large print materials (whether 
users would corne to a center or whether they preferred service through interloan, 
from their local library), and to discover who the potential users of large print 
materials are in New York, and what their reading interests are. By means of 
questionnaires and records of all circulation over a period of many months^ the 
O jtudy revealed that the handicapped in the city find it difficult to come to a center, 
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that much borrowing was done for them by friends, but that increasing nunibers of 
the handicapped were motivated to visit the center to make personal selections. 

In 1961, the first standards for library services to the blind were approved by 
t)ie ALA Round Table on Library Services to the Blind. This stateinent articulated 
a basic philosoph^^ for service to this group, and was based upon a benchmark, Survey 
iliJ_brir^_ervice for t he^ BHnd^, conducted by Francis St. John in 1956.^^ 

In July 1965, the American Library Association adopted the Standards for Library 
Services for the Blind and_ VisualJx^ndxca^^ The standards were proposed by 
a coimiittee of outstanding librarians headed by Ralph Shaw, then dean of Library 
Activities^ University of Hawaii and Lowen Martin, then editorial director of Grolier, 
The library standards are a part of a broader report^^ issued by the Cofnmission on 
Standards and Accreditation of Services for the Blind (COMSTAC), an autonomous 
agencys established by the initiative of the American Foundation for the Blind. 
The adoption of library standards may be considered a milestone on the route to 
quality library service for the blind and physically handicapped. 

The standards affirm that the blind need and are entitled to the satisfaction that 
reading can bring and to the same full range of library and information services as 
sighted people, plus whatever additional services are necessary to compensate for 
the handicapping effects of blindness. The standards endorse the present system 
of regional libraries and cooperation with the Library of Congress. Recognizing 
that the real difficulty in providing the highly specialized materials necessary 
for the visually handicapped is the relatively low density of the blind population, 
the docufnent emphasizes that providing library materials for the blind and physically 
handicapped win cost at least five to seven times more than regular library service, 
or an expenditure of at least $25 per blind person in the service area^ and that this 
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affirn] that bibliographic devices coTfiparQbr^' to those available to sighted readers 
must be developed and widoly distributed, as well as comfiiun icat ion and duplication 
devices, Although the use of volunteers for transcribing and supplenientary services 
to blind r-oadur^ recoyni^^Kl J. o loncj^e^td hi isheil and viable practice, the 
standards stipulate that volunteers should be used tg supplement not substitute 
for professional staff. 

Minimum quantitative standards are proposed for size of collection, staff, 
bibliographical access, facilities and equiDfiient, and specific responsibilities are 
assigned to the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped at the Library 
of Congress, to the state or regional libraries and to the local public and school 
I ibrari es . 

As early as 1973, the ALA Round Table on Library Services to the Blind called for 
new standards which would reflect the 1966 legislation opening the "Books for the 
Blind'* resources and services to all physically handicapped persons unable to use 
conventional printed naterial. In 1 977, HRLSD appointed a committee to draft nevv 
standards. At the annual ALA Conference in June, 19?8, this committee presented 
i t s report--N^ev/^ Jtand^^^ PiJeTvj ce^ _f oriJ^^^ 

32 

tfiJlJM JljB^Jinct Pjivsic ' The corrriittee 

recognised that the scope of the proposed standards, limited to the services of the 
Library of Congress, Division For the Blind and Physically Handicapped Regional 
Library Netv/ork, v/as too narrow, and that there is an urgent need to formulate 
related standards for library services offered to this group by state, public, 
school, academic, hospital and institutional libraries. The decision, however, 
was to begin with standards for the most well estabjished service and hope that 
subsequent coninittees would find the first docurTient a spring board for more 
comprehensive standards. 
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The prel iminary standards recognize not only a large new readership made up of all 

physically handicapped persons, but also the possibilities opened by many recent 

technological inventions, and a trend toward decentralization of services from 

regional libraries towards local comfTiuni ty libraries. Unlike many recent standards 

documents which confine themselves to qualitative statements, the preliminary draft 

continues to propose minimum quantitative standards which reflect the current 

practice of the best regional and sub-regional libraries in the U,S. This 

information was gathered by the comniittee in a 1977 servey on budget, staff and 
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collections of regional and sub-regioniil libraries. 

While no one could contend that all blind and physically handicapped persons have 
available to them the full range of services recorrinended by the 1966 standards, not 
to mention the 1978 draft, nevertheless^ the thinking behind them has been accepted 
by the library profession as a whole, and is the basis for library planning in mosti 
if not all states. 

What Is in the future for blind and visually handicapped readers? ''New hope," 
says Charles GalozzU former chief of the Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped; and also increased and fruitful interrelationships between the Library 
of Congress* the Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology of the S. Office 
of Education^ state and other regional libraries, and local libraries and organi- 
zations. The future may also hold new technological devices* such as compressed 

speech to speed the ''reading" of students and research workerSi scanning devices 
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to translate print into sonic symbols, certainly more convenient and compact 
forms for "talking books," tape cassettes, and a wider range of materials. Needed 
are additional study on the reading interests and needs of the blind and physically 
handicapped* technological researcht af^d more librarians especially prepared to 
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Services to the hearing-irnpaired ha^, grown rapidly during the last 10 years, as 
evidenced by the fact that between 1 967 and 1973, a total of 9 articles were 
indexed in L i bra^^ U tei^tur^^ Between 1 974 and 1977, 38 articles appeared, 

among them a IQU page research paper on Hbrary service to the hearing-impaired. 

If, 

prepared at the University of Missouri. 

Leada^^ship in proinQtiny library sorvice^ tQ the deaf has come froni th6 libr^dry 
of Gailaudet College, the only accr^edited liberal arts college for the deaf in 
Lhy world. In 1974, the Gailaudet College Library sponsored a 3 day workshop 
for public librarians in the Washington, D^C. area, aimed at raising the 
librarian's awareness of the problems of the deaf and ways to better serve 
them. In the spring of 1978, the Michigan Library Association sponsored a 
workshop with similar objectives and content. Gailaudet Library has also 
pioneered the use of tel e- cypwriters, hooked to standard telephone lines, as 
a visual contiiun icat ions tool for the deaf. 

Among public libraries, the District of Columbia Public Library has led the 

v/ay, under the leadership of Alice Hagemeyer, a deaf staff member. In 1975, 

under a federal grant, the Martin Luther King Jr. (main) Library initiated a 

program to enable the 3,000 deaf people in the Washington, D.C, area, about 1/4 

of whoni hr^d teletype ^qinpffient to receive information over the telephone from 

the Hbrary. As the staff observed, in reoorting on the project, the system was 

"complex in te^^hnologv, nut relatively sinUile in its use. """"^ A similar program 
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IS being conducted by the Akron-Summit County (Ohio) Public Library. 

In addition to reports on infonnation services to the deaf facilitated by tele^ 
phone/teletypwY^i ter equipment, there are articles in the literature about the 
Q creitive use of siqn lanciuaqo includinq deoJ children in storytelling projects. 
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The Columbus, Indiana Public Library, for e^arnple, developed a "told and signed'' 

An 

Story hour, aired over a local public television channel. 



Under the chainnanship of Lethene Parks, Of the Pierce County (Washington) Public 
Library, a committee of HRLSD is now at work on standards for the deaf. 

Prison S ervice 

Although service to hospital patients, to the ageds and to other shut-ins is far 
from adequate in most communities, service to prisoners until very recently has 
been disgraceful and desperate* 

After a 1959 survey of correctional institution libraries which documented that 
most of them were little more than collections of recreational reading of 
doubtful value, the American Library Association and the American Correctional 

Association collaborated on a statement of "Objectives and Standards for Libraries 

41 - 
in Correctional Institutions" first published 1n 1962. It was hoped that these 

minimum standards would form the basis for state-mandated standards, would 

encourage interagency cooperation^ and would provide a broad minimum base for 
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correctional library programs. The standards were revised in 1966, Currently, 
a 1978 draft of standards has been approved by ALA, but not yet by the American 
Correctional Association, 

The basic purpose of the correctional library, according to the 1966 standards, 
is to "contribute to the development of individuals [prisoners] and their 
restoration, as creative members of society? to the cormiunl ty* " To achieve 
this objective, "libraries In a correctional situation have a clear responsibility 
to support, broaden and strengthen the institution's total rehabilitation program," 
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In order to implement tne Insti tutiorV s mission of education, vocational training 
and rehabnitatlon, the standards define the library's role as follows: (1) to 
provide vocational inf orfTiation; (2) to enlarge social and reading backgrounds; 

(3) to develop reading as a satisfying leisure-time activity, a therapeutic 

release from strain, and a positive aid in substituting new interests for 

undesirable attitudes; and (4) to prepare the individual, through his own 

efforts, for release and post-prison life,'^'^ The standards detail the 

responsibility of the library to provide information services to the institution 

staff as well as the inmates. They stress the importance of a "cooperative 
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working relationship^' ' betwen the library and other divisions of the institution 
as well as with o^her libraries in the coniTiunity, 

The standards assert that the principles contained in the Library Bill of Rights 
should detennine the book selection policy of correctional libraries, and that 
they should provide standard library materials such as are found in any strong 
school or corriiiunlty library. Since most inmate populations include a high per- 
centage of functional illiterates, materials for adult beginning readers should 
be stressed in the collection. 

The library should be '"organized and administered by a professional librariani 
trained and experienced both in li brari ^.*^ship and correctional v/ork," with 
adequate supportive staff. In quantitative, as well as qualitative terms, the 
standards spell out min IfnurTi size of col 1 ect ion , budget, staffing, facilities, 
equipment and access. The docuiDent concludes v/ith a directory of state library 
agencies with which correction authorities should cooperate In providing library 
service to the state's prisoners. 
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A bench mark study conducted by Marjorie La Donne. Institutional Specialist at the 
California State Library, and published in 1974,^^ analyzed the strengths and 
weaknesses of library programs for adult and juvenne offenders in 10 sample 
states. This study documented that library objectives were out of touch with 
new trends in correctional thinking. Librarians tended to focus on the period 
of LUM rineiiient, eniphasuing enriching iniallactual GXpcricncs, self directed 
education, recreational and escape reading, rather than on the information 
needs of persons leaving the institution; whereas corrections objectives focus 
on re-entry rather than rehabil itat ion. The draft standards recognize this shift 
in corrections objectives. 

Other changes in the proposed standards are an increased emphasis on closer 
cooperative ties with other 1 ibraries--1ocal public libraries and state-wide 
networks, and more concern for the correctional library's obligation to provide 
legal information services, as mandated by Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Gilmore V, Lynch in |970. In the Gilmore case^ the Supreme Court affirmed the 
decision of a federal court in California, that prisoners have a constitutional 
right to an adequate law library. 

Out of the Gilmore case* as well as several further decisions of the Supreme 
Court have come a proliferation of standards touching on legal library service 
in prisons and jails* Among these are the 1973 National Advisory CorTmission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, which provides that an appropriate law library 
be established and maintained at each facility with a design capacity for 100 or 
more, and details what the contents of such a library should be.^^ 



^ The American Correctional Association's Gu^idelines far Legal Reference Service 
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published in 1 975, also offers specific reconfiiendations on the niaterials, staffing, 
physical facilities, and hDurs open for correctional law libraries.^ 

In 1975 the Anierican Correctional Association and the American Library Association 
publl shed L^fbrjn^yndaj^dj^^^ Gu idel ines 

for library ^Ijj!iQ_PsiIMMl^^^Jlll3 ^^ere promulgated by the Association of Hospital 
and [nsticution Libraries in 197^, 

Since their adoption, the various standards for correctional libraries are being 
uzcd by most statG^^ as a yardstick to document the v/oeful condition of their libraries 
and as the basis for plans made jointly by the state libraries and correction depart- 
ments for library iii-urov^efnen t . 

Although the awarmess of librarians about ths need for improved services to Inmates 
of jails and prisons has been raised, and although there are undoubtedly pockets of 
iinprovement since the fh^st ALA survey in 1 959, the library profession still has far 
to go before we achieve an acceptable level of service. 

The La Donne study* cited F?arlier, dncuirir-fnted that In 1974, correctional library 

services were still general iy poor, that services are not appropriate to meet the 

particular needs of the population being served and that library services would be 
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improved by c.u.sti^^ couptirdLlon with outsidw libraries* 

In summary, it can be said that Qreat progress has been made within the last ten 
years in service to the handicapped and to the institutionalized^ both in our 
professional understanding of what is necessary, as reflected 1n the various state- 
ments of standards, and in li?qi slat ion at the federal level. Whether this progress 
will continue and develop into quality library service to all the handicapped and 
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Institutionalized depends now on a continued flow of f unds--local , state and 
federa1--on a steady cofimitment by state and public libraries, and on a supply 
of librarians prepared to offer these special services. We shall need more 
continuing education such as has been offered in the USOE institutes held at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan and Wayne State^ and such as the 
inservice training offered to public librarians by the state libraries of 
Ohio and New Jersey. We shall also need more emphasis on this special service 
in the basic currlculd of library schools. 

The institute currently being held for library educators at Florida State 
should make a real contribution to pre-servlce education* Courses being 
offered on hospital and institution librarianship at Minnesota^ Washington 
and Wayne State are another hopeful sign. 

If we in the library profession really believe that the weak, the handicapped , 
the ill, and the imprisoned have a right to free access to the human record, 
the progress made in the last 20 years, will not only contlnej but accelerate. 
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CU^ENT RESEARCH ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 

hy Lawrence Papier 

a preiiminary to determining the state of the art in this areSj 
and proinlslng sources of funding, a search was conducted of ERIC for ma^ 
terial produced during the past 10 years. The search included a variety 
of descriptOTs In order to Insure that all relevant citations were retrieved* 

The idea was to get an overview of research that had been performed 
on libraxy service to ttiii handicapped, Also, the report should give an 
Idea of the extent of supporc and identify sponsors and supporters for this 
research , 

The ERIC search yielded 109 citations ^ tnostly on general library ser- 
vice to the handicappec! Of these (adopting a most generous definition) 
otily fourteen could be called research* Eight were state sponsored, pro- 
babl)^ usiiig Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) funds and were 
mostly surveys tri suppyrt of planning. Threes which t^are in support of 
Im ci tutional planning ^ were sponsored by the Library of Congress- Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handlcappeds now the Library of Congress 
National Library Servtce to the Blind and Physically Hsndicapped (NLS)* 
Two citations represented projects sponsored by defmict organizations within 
the U *S * Office of Education (UpS.O.E,), and one was Untversity sponsored 
or the result of Ph.D. work* 

It seemed clears tliea j that federally funded research is virtually 
non^e^cist ent and that State'sponsored reBearch in ininitTial. 

I ms a bit shocked and scandalised by this and so to confirm it I 
began calling around townn. I talked to the responsible persons at the 
Library of Congrass, the Dlractor of Research at the U,S,0,E* Bureau of the 
Handicapped, and others, and even the Council of Library Resources, 
vhich, of course, is non--f ederal* 
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While in general this opinion warn confirTned, it was found that the 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped was sponsoring a large 
amounc of very significant in-house and concract work representitig experi-- 
ments and projects on the subject, Topics include equipment, softwares 
and system development as well as equipment Tnodifi cation and program sup- 
port. A bTtef description of these will appear as ''A Special Report i Pro- 
jects and EKperinients-' in the fall nf 1978. 

These projects are, however, relared to the direct work of the Division 
of the Blind and Physically Handicapped and do not represent general re-- 
search for library service to the handicapped. This would be ^ for eKample, 
improvement of libraries or services within ins ci tut ions "eKternar' to the 
L.C, system, or improvement in training of librarians serving the handi- 
capped. Such projects normally originate in the form of research propoBals 
froni the community. 

In tha past, then, both actual research and regearch funding have 
been minimal. I^liy la thi^ ? 

Governinental funds for research have been generally rllocated In one 
of two ways* Th© agency administering the funds Tiiay direct that a parti-- 
cular research project be undertaken. In this case the research, schedul- 
ing, products, even methods are specified by the agency and are most often 
done for the purposes of the agency in support of their specific programs. 
This usually results in a contract between the funder and contractor selec- 
ted. The second case is where the research is done for public purposes 
oucslde of particular programs. The Idea for such research oriilnates with 
individuals and agencies outside of the government. Method of perforTnance 
and results are pretty much under control of the originator. The instru- 
ment used is usually a grant. 
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The program with whicii 1 have been associated for the past ten years, 
Title IIB| Library Research and Demonstration PTogranii provides grant funds 
for general conscituency^based library research although a few contracts 
have ^een awarded* Any organisation that is not for profit wishing to 
do research on library service to the handicapped may submit it:s proposal 
and compete for funds. Under our prograin, proposals dealing with library 
service to groups such as the handicapped receive special consideration. 
This fact appears in our widely distributed program announcement. There-^ 
forsj a proposal submitted in this area would have a better than average 
chance of baing funded * 

During the past twelve years we have received approximately 2^000 
proposals* Of these we have been able to provide support for 294s for a 
tocal eKpendicure of $22,500,000, Prior to July 1977 we have supported 
only two handicapped projects. In addition there were a few where the 
topic was a stnall part of a larger study. 

Of course we have been concerned about this situation. The reason 
for it appears to be a result of lack of interest on the part of rasearch-' 
ers in submitting proposals. Of the 2,000 proposals receivedj less than 
25 dealt with the handicapped. This situation could conceivably result 
ffoni regular use of alcernacive funding sources j but as we have seen this 
is probably not the case. Another possibility is that library service 
to the handicapped is so satisfactory that reiearch and new methods and 
services are not n^^*7ded* This is probably not the case either. 

The first project funded , back in 1972, was w-lth the Rhode Island 
nepartiTient of State Library Services on service to elderly persons who are 
jnentally ill and institutionalized. It resulted in sQrvices offering a 
vai^lety of activities and cholcas to appeal to Individual differences among 
elderly patients. 
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The second project was funded in September 1977 and has not yet been 
completed. It deals with a program to teach School Library Media Specialists 
to meet needs of handicapped children. The- objectives of the project arei 
(1) To develop guides for the support and Tnaintenance of elementary School 
Library Media Specialists. (2) To test prototype guides with selected 
school districts, (3) To evaluate the draining wDrkshops based upon the 
guides 

The situation improved considerably thlr: y^^si possibly because of 
generallv •r\creased interest in the needs of the handicapped. In the 
current fiscal year three of the seventeen funded projects deal with service 
to the handicapped. 

The largest of them is with Portland Siate UnlverHity :knu ifi on "Edu- 
cational Media for Handicapped StudentB in Regular ^--12 Schools/' It Is 
funded at $70,000 and is designed to: (1) Research the unique media-related 
needs of handicapped students* (2) TranslaCe these needr^ into a set of 
operational models and procedureg which can be utilized by school personnel 
to revise Cheir school's media centers/librarieg , and relited prograflis, 
services, materials, facilities, and equipment in response to the needs of 
handicapped students. (3) Design and develop district-level and buildings 
level assessment guidf*.- impropriate for use of school district personnel 
who are engaged in modifying ani^tiaa library and/or media systems and ser- 
vices. As a result of the p.i-ject, school district personnel will have 
available to them a variety of operational models and strategies for increas- 
ing the usability of the library and/or media center* Benefits to handicapped 
children will be to have more extensive media services bb part of their 
educational program, to be placed in the least restrictive educational envi- 
ronment, and, as they use the school's media ^^^rvices, to relate to peers 
who are not handicapped. 

^ ' 1 () i 
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The smallest project is with the Northern Virginia Training Center 
for the Mentally Retarded. It is funded at $17,000 and Is a demonstration 
project of tnodel library programs for institutionalized mentally retarded 
and multiply handicapped persons. It is scheduled to begin October 1, 1978, 

Last, but not least, is our support for Dr , Jahoda^s project here at 
Florida State University. It will begin on November 1 and is "A Survey of 
the State of Public Library Services to the Blind and Physically Handicapped*" 
While specific areas of concentration have not yet been completely defined , 
the study will determine what services , resources ^ and facilities are now 
available in public libraries on a naclonal basis to the blind and physi- 
cally handicapped. The objectives of the study are to Identify needed im^ 
pro\/enients in library service and collect information that may s^rve as input 
for a national plan for library service to this sGgtneitt of our population. 
To accomplish these objectives, all State libraries and a national aamplfj 
of public libraries serving a popylation of over 25,000 will be surveyed 
by questionnaire and a sample of blind or physically handicapped u^^ers 
will be interviewed by telephone* Results of the study will be available 
Co the WhitB House Conference on Libraries and disseininated through the 
library literature . 

The foregoing is intended to be indicative of the situation and does 
not pretend to be comprehensive. There are probably several additional 
efforts. For example, a colleague recently called to tny attention a Na- 
tional Insticute of Education^supported project sponsored by the University 
of Kentucky and the Archdiocese of San Francisco. This project will utilize 
satellite tele-communications to focus on parent conmiunlty trainini for except 
r tonal children. Also, there are those projects that will certainly impact 
on libraries and the way libraries do business , This would be the case 
with the evaluation and demons tratlon programs sponsored by the U.S.O.E. 

o l<ji 
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Bureau of the Handicapped on such equipment as the Kurzweil reading 
machine . 

And yet the sicuation is clear that despite some recent improvement ^ 
research on library service to the handicapped Is largely unsystematic, 
eplsodlCi and not well supported and represented by limited initiatives • 
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STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SERVICLi TO THE HANDICAPPED * 



By Donald John Weber 



WYdlc isolated librarian interest in serving the print-handicapped is documentable 
back to the first half of the 19th Canturyj provision of quality public school and aca- 
demic library service to the blind and physically handicapped has only recently become 
a priority goal of the library profession. I have chosen to introduce my presentation 



velopment of library service for the handicapped in this country, and it makes more un- 
derstandable the past and current problems in the development of standards for library 
service to th© handicapped. 

The provision of reading materials for the handicapped, until the early 1930^3 was, 
for the most part, delegated by our profession to fraternal, religious, or ^'community 
chest** type organizations. Important exceptions to this statement can be cited, but 
the fact remains that when Congress promulgated into law the Pratt-Smoot Act (1931) > and 
authorised the Librarian of Congress to arrange with other libraries *'to serve as local 
or regional centers for the circulation of books*', there were in existence few libraries 
suitable for this designation. 

in 19S6, twenty-five years after the passage of the Pratt-Smoot Act, only twenty- 
seven Regional Libraries for the Blind existed in this country. While collectively the 



*The opinions expressed in this article are the author's own. Points of view or opin- 
ions stated therefore, do not necessarily represent official position or policy of the 
State of Florldiij Division of Blind Services, Department of Education, Library of 
Congress, National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, American 
Library Association, Specialized and Cooperativo Library AgencieSj Library Services for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped Section or Conunittee to Review Standards for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped (Ad Hoc) ,of the American Library Association's 
Association of Specialized and Cooperative Library Agencies. 



with this statement because 1 feel it offers an explanation for the evolutionary de 
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library of Congress and these 27 Regional Libraries were this country's national library 
network; for the blind, this network was, in roality, not a library network but a publish- 
ing (Library of Congress) and a mail order (Regional Libraries} service, It was, how- 
ever, the foundation for the national library network for the blind and physically handi- 
capped as we know it today: a confederation of libraries working with the Library of 
Congress to afford library service to the print handicapped. 

In 1957^ the American Foundation for the Blind published Francis R. St, John's 
Survey of Library Service for the Blind, 1956^which is generally regarded as the bench- 
mark publication in librarianship for the handicapped: it not only suimnarized the ''state 
of the art" as it existed in 1956, but also contained a number of recomniendat ions for 
future development of library service to the blind, including one which reads '^there is 
a demonstrated need for a set of basic standards for library service for the blind, 

Mr. St. John's recommendation for the development of basic standards for library 
service for the blind was minirnumly met in 1961 when Standard s for Regional Librari es 
for the Blind-^ were developed and distributod as a cooperative venture of the Library 
of Congress' Division for the Blind and the American Library Association's Round Table 
on Library Service to the Blind. This five-page mimeographed publication was". ,a modest 
statement of minimal goals at a time when the stimulation of cooperation was of prime 
importance."^ In addition, the concerns and emphasis found in these ^961 standards docu- 
ment the prLmicive state of library service for the handicapped at that time: 

••Unless the regional librarUn is trained and qualified, service will 
he of low efficiency, and expensive resources will be wasted. 

"A regional librarian must demonstrate a variety of personal traits 
nnd abilities. if he is to lift his services above the level of 
med iocrity . "^ 

"A regional 1 ibrarian . . . must report to and accept a measure of 
dlroction from the Division for the Blind of the Library of 
Congress,"-^ 

On a more positive note, however, the 1961 standurds set "forth the basic philosophy of 
the service which concerns us today'*',' i.e., 

"A ret^ional library for the blind is essentially a public library 
for the lOi^ally blind persons rcsidiru; ui the gcograpiiical area' 
it serves. It should also ho a source of busic information for 
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all persons living in that area on the subjects of blindness and 
services available to blind persons 

During the 1960 «s library service for the blind and physically handicapped came of 
age under the dynamic leadership of Robert S. Bray, Chief, Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped^ the Library of Congress, 

In regards to library standards, it is significant that in 1963, the American 

Association of State Libraries integrated into its standards the following: 

"Resources available within or near each state shall include 
a full range of reading materials for the blind and visually 
handicapped. 

and that in 1956, tho Ajierican Library Associations * Public Libraries Division expanded 

application of its standards v^ith the statement: 

"It is to be expressly understood that each standard in this documant 
applies to all ages and groups, and that a standard is not achieved 
if its provisions are met for one part of the population but not for 
another. 

In 1966 the Commission on Standards and Accreditation of Services for the Blind 
published The C0M5TA C Report: Stand ards for Strengt hened Se rvices , ^i?hich included de- 
tailed standards for libraries serving the blind and visually handicapped. On July 14^ 
1966, these standards were adopted with minute revision by the American Library 
Association's Library Adniinistration Division and, in 1967, were published as an of^ 
ficial Anierican Library Association standards document under the title Sta ndards fo r 
Library Services for t he Blind and Physically Hand liJipped. 

When the COMSTAC library standards were promulgated, Eric Moon wrote that these 
standards '4f [they find] sufficient support at all levels, can do much to remove 
another group from the ranks of the 'underpriviieged* library users J*'^^ The COMSTAC 
Standards never did receive tho ^-sufficient support** hoped for by Mr. Mooni but were, 
in the opinion of this writer, a significant asset in the development of a number of 
regional library prQgrams--especial ly regional 1 ib^^lry programs administratively con- 
nected to conimissions, agencies and/or schools for the blind. 

When the COMSTAC library standards were published, it was stated that these stan- 
dards were ■'minimum requirements and that, to bo effective, they should be restudied 
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and revised at least every five yoarsJ'^" It is my belief that these standards were uni- 
versally applied at each library serving the handicapped when the COMSTAC library stan- 
dards were released and that when these standards* quantitative elements we^*" applied, 
most libraries found them deficient since their standards were so idealistic that their 
application was unpractible. In 1972, after the national library network had five 
years of experience in using these standards, no effort ivas nuide by the Naticnal Acc^ 
reditation Council to revise these standards, 

Ms. Katherine Prescott, retired Regional Librarian of the Cleveland Regional 
Library and chair of the current American Library Assoc iation Committee which is writing 
now standards for network 1 ibruries serving the blind and physically handicapped, 
detailed this situation from a different viewpoint: 

"In [1966, the same year ALA adopted the COMSTAC library standards], 
the U.S, Congress passed the menK;ntaus Public Law 89-522, which 
extended the Library of Congress 'Books for the Blind- program to 
physically handicapped persons unable to use conventionai print,*, 
[which] introduced important factors for change, a new readership 
with a doubling of potential userSj and driimatical ly accelerated 
growth which in turn generated a trend toward decentralization in 
service and administration* The climate in which the service 
operates [had] also changed greatly since 1966^ with the rising 
expectations of users and their increasing deterniination to parti-- 
cipate as full equals in shaping the structure of [library] services 
to meet their requirements.' 

fn the early 1970 's the National Federation of the Blind found itself in conflict 
with the National Accreditation Council (NAC) --formerly the Conmiission on Standards 
and Accreditation of Services for the Blind. As a result, during this period , not only 
the COMSTAC library standards but the Library of Congress and its network of libraries 
serving the handicapped found itself in conflict with this important consumer organi- 
zation. This conflict extended to the American Library Association since it was then 
formally associated with the National Accreditation Council. 

Because of this conflict the "the ALA Hound Table On Library Service to the Blind 

passed a resolution [in 1975, which called] for new standards tfiat would recognise and 

17 

be responsive to [the blind and phy^sicaily handicapped I ibrarv^ situation]/* The 



official minutes of the Board of [Urectors, liealth arid Rehabilitative Library Services 
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Division (HRLSD) meeting held in 1975 (San Francisco, 2nd Session, July 1, 1975) 
details this controversy further: 

"...a resolution recommending that ALA withdraw its membership from 
NAC will be presented for discussion. It is the feeling of at least 
some members of the section that NAC as an accrediting agency for 
blind rehabilitation agencies is not the best agency to develop 
standards for library service to blind and physically handicapped 
persons. It is further the feeling that NAC is involved in a 
power struggle with the National Federation of the Blind and that 
it is inappropriate for ALA, HRLSD and the Regional Libraries for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped to become involved in this 
controversy. 

As regards to the COMSTAC Library Standards and the Ajnorican Library Association's 
af filiate membership in the National Accreditation Council, resolutions on these sub- 
, jects were preparea and approved by the American Library Association during its 1976 
Midwinter Convention [Appendix I, Resolution on ALA Standards for Library Service for 
the Blind and Visually Handicapped; Appendix 11, Resolution on ALA Affiliation with 
National Accroditation Council for Agencies Serving the Blind and Visually Handicapped]. 

The COMSTAC Library Standards, the National Accreditation Council controversy with 
the National Federation of the Blind, and this controvsrsy's spillage over into the 
national program for the blind and physically handicapped and into the American Library 
Association's deUberat ions , are still too recent for objective evaluation, especially 
by this writer. 

In 1976 the national library network of libraries serving the handicapped again 
found itsolF without st:yndards. Library of Congress, Division for the Blind and 
Phy.^ically Handicapped provided an interim document "Guidelines for Regional Libraries ."^^ 
In addition, it began negotiations with, the American Library Association to expidite 
the writing and adoption of new standards for network libraries serving the blind and 
physically handicapped. As a result of these negotiations, the ^Vnerican Library 
Associatinn and the Library nf Congress ontcrod into a formal contract on September 28, 
1977, which provided the American Library Association fiscal support for the development 
of now .standards for network libraries serving the blind and physicaUy handicapped, 
"special ulv [standards which] cover services at the national, multi-state, regional, 
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subregionai and nmchin? u^jency 1^-.^,= .Appoiiclix 111). ^ On this subject Ms. Katherire 
Prescott commentod-. 

'The impei^at ivt'^ are that standards are neoded not oniy for the LC/ 
DBPH Network, but that they must be formalized for libary services 
which are provided by state libraries, public libraries, elementary 
and secondary school libraries, academic libraries, or by libraries 
in institutions such as hospitals, nursing homes, correctional facil= 
ities, etc. Yet there is also the conflicting imperative to formulate 
and publish standards for the well established services as quickly as 
possible'',^^ 

The contract to formulate standards for library services to the blind and physically 
handicapped entered into by the American Library Association and the Library of Congress 
also emphasized this mutual concern: 

'^[Section] V. FUTURIi OBJKCTIVES SPECIIMCALLy NOT COVERED BY THIS CONTRACT: 

To formulate the standards for library services to the blind and physically 
handicapped h/hich are provided by state, public^ school, (elementary and 
secondary), academic (postsecondary) , and institutional (hospitals / nursing 
homes, correctional facilities, etcO libraries. Also Included shall be 
standards for organizations and agencies which are developing and niain- 
taining print collections about visual and physical handicapsV-^ 



"[SectionJ IV. PUBLICATION OP THE STANDARDS: 

The standards for services to the blind and physically handiuapped 
shall be published as a total body after their official adopvion 
by the American Library Association. Prior to their publication 
as they are foi^mulated for each type of library serving the blind 
and physically handicapped . ''23 

When the American Library Assocint ion- Library of Congress contract was officially 
sealed, the American Library Association's Health and Rehabilitative Division (now 
the Association of Specialised and Cooperative Library Agencies, ASCLA] had appointed 
a committee of eight individuals to draft the first phase of new proposed standards-- 
standards of service for the Library of Congress network of libraries for the blind 
and physically handicapped, Lach committee member was assigned a section to write and, 
wxor to the publishing of the March_j97H Prelimnuiry [)raft of Stan dards of Service 
for the Library of Congress Network of Libraries £aLJM^Mlgj^ Md Phy Handicapped , 
:he committee met as a group in October 11)77 rClevelandJ and in January 197S (Chicago). " 
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Praf^. . , was forwarded for criticism to all regional, subregional and machine landing 

agencies in the Library of Congfoss Network of Libraries for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped, consumer organizations of and for the blind and physically handicapped, and 

to the Presidents and Executive Secretaries of all Ajmerican Library Association Divisions 

At the 1978 Annual Convention of the American Library Association CChicago) , a 

public program and forujii on the March 1978 Preliminary Draft. . .was held (June 24, 1978).^ 

Almost 225 consumers and librarians participated at this public forum including official 

representatives of the American Council of the Blind, the National Federation of the 

Blind, and the Illinois Council of Orgunizations of the Physically Handicapped. While 

most participants were enthusiastic as to the progress made in writing new scandards, 

hard positive criticism of the draft standards was communicated and received by the 

committee which formulated the March 1978 Preliminary Draft of Standards for the Library 

of Congress Network of Libraries for the Blind and Physically Handicapped . 

During the last week of September 1978, the Standards Coimnittee will meet in 

Chicago and revibc the March. 1978 Preliminary Draft... and incorporate into the final 

draft pertinent criticism received from consumers, librarians, and other individuals. 

This positive criticism has been, happily, extensive and is reflected in the introductory 

paragraph of a memorandum (July 10, 1978) from Ms. Katherine Prescntt, to the Committee: 

"My enthusiasm for the excellent feedback at the June 24 meeting is tempered 
by the realization that we have to consider some drastic restruction of the 
Standards . This will mean a lot of work for everyone, since we must all 
look at the preliminary draft in a new light and give it our best thought, 
there are also specific items to add, change or rewrite... J' 

It is expected that final committee revision of these draft standards will be com-^ 

piled and distributed to the memborship of ASCLA's Library Services for the Blind and 

Physically Handicapped Section (LSBPHS) accompanied by a mail vote requesting LSBPHS 

membership apprnval or disapproval of this draft. If LSBPHS* memborship disapproves 

this final standards revision, LSBPHS* Chair will request the President uf AS^^' 

formally dissolve, with appreciation, the current Committeo to Roview Standa'^ 

Blind and Physically HanUicuppcd, Ad Hoc, and immediately appoint a new commi; . A' 
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LSBPHS' membership approves this final standards revision, LSBPIIS' Chair will first 
request that ASCLA Standards Review Committee and the ASCLA Hxecut:v^; Board approve 
and recommend formai American Library Association approval and publ. ..ution of this 
standards revision; second, to request tiuit ASCl.A priori tizo ttio forniuiation of standards 
*'for [other] library services to the blind and physically handicapped which are provided 
by state, public,school (elementary and secondaryj , academic Cpostsccondary) , and 
institut ionul Chospitais, nursing homes, correctional facilities, etc.), libraries,., 
organizations and agencies wfiich arc dovcloplng and maintaining print collections about 
visual and physical handicaps.'*"^ 

When I began this paper I made the statcmont that until only recently^ the 
library profess Ion has concerned itself with the doVGlopmont of high quality public, 
school, and academic library service to the blind and physically handicapped; providing 
for the most part, loss than significant assistance to profess ional s and agencies 
working fur the handicapped. 

Library service for the pr int-^handicappod in this country, as we know it today, 
is not^ attributable to major efforts by the library profession but is a result of 
political efforts by the blind themselves, agencies, the organized professionals 
working wicli the blind, and a small number of concerned librarians. While this situation 
has changed in the last few years, it is a regrettable suspicion that our profession's 
current priority interest in serving the handicapped was not stimulated by the need, 
but is a result of the availability of new federal money (Library Services and Construct-- 
ion Act, amended to provide federal appropriations for establishing and improvin:^ library 
services to the print-handicapped, Public Law 89-511, Titlo IV-B, July 19, 1966) and, 
perhaps, of fear of non- compl Lance with Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
When future library historians research the devel 0|iment of library service to the print- 
handicapped in this coLintry, they wilj not find much substantive material on this subject 
L ibrn r y U_t c r a tuvQ citations to this date, but will fliid a i:oldniino of library-related 
citatiuns back to the turn of this century in puhiicanons ^uch as Th^ New Outlook for 
the Bl ind . Furthermore, it is significant cnar it uas the American Foundation for the 
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Blind, not^ thu American Library Association, which subsiUUwd the resetirch and publicatiDn 
Of the St. John Survey of Library Services for the Blind , 195b; that the first blind 
library standards (1961) were, in reality, an American Library Association endorsement 
of a Library of Congress, Division for the Blind administrative document; that the second 
library standards for the blind (1967) were again not formulated by the American Library 
Association but were developed by the Comniission on Standards and Accreditation of 
Service for the Blind, 

The March 1978 Preliminary Draf t standards might welJ )e a new bench mark in 
library service for the print^handicapped, since their d. J'ting is a result of the 
American Library Association's concern and iniative to develop a series of standards 
which should assist public, school and academic librarians in developing prr ims which 
will mirror a fundajnentai philosophy that: 

"the needs of the blind and handicapped reader are no different 
from those of other citizens. Differences may exist in the 
kinds of media and in the methods used for dissemination, but 
the range of sub j ects^covered and the uses to which the material 
is put are the same,"^ 

At the June 19 73 American Library Association Public Forum held on these standards, 

Ms. Kathcrine Prescott made the following st;n.:nent: 

'Mabrarlans and users want the same end product: prompt, 
efficient, intelligent and gracious service, but they 
do start at different ends of the tunnel. The librarians 
are concerned for logistics and the users for the results., 
the [March 19 78 Preliminar y Draft, committee i^gtrying 
to aim at a meeting of the mind^s in the midale/'" 

These draft st;jndards, since they only concern themselves with the Library of Congress 

network of libraries serving the blind and physically handicapped are, admittingly, 

restrictive; since the existing Library of Congress network serving the .^rint-handicapped 

currenrly finds icself without any formal standards, and since there currently exists 

a very wide plurality in this network's level of service around the country, the March 

19^78 Prel imjmir)^j:)raft . , .standards had to he developed as diagnostic/bench mark standards. 

These concerns should bo rectified in the next few months when the American Library 

Association appoints additional committees to dovelop public, school, and academic stan- 
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dards of library Horvicu tor the print-handicappuJ; whun a miiuniurn standard for Library 
of Conyrusrf network tibraries serving the blind and physically handicapped i^^ formalized. 

Oncu these concerns are met, work can begi!: on the development of proj ective/pr 
scriptive standards For librarius affording quality 1 ijirary service to the blind and 
physically handicapped. It is my personal hope that these future projective revisions 
ot library standards will be drafted l^y a cummittue composed of librarians md users 
working in conjunction with ori^ani rrit ions of and for the blind and physically handicapped. 



Donald John iVeber is Director, Florida Regionni Librarv for the Blind and Physically 

llandicappod (State of Florida, Division of Blind Services, Dapai ment of Bducation) ; 

Director, Library of Congress ^ Muitistate Center for the South; Chair, Anierican 

Library Association's Library Services for thu Blind and Physically Handicapped Section; 

Member of the Committee to Review Standards for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

(Ad Hoc) of the American Library Association's Association of Specialired and Cooperative 

Library Agencies. 
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APPENDIX I 

REISOLUTION ON ALA STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY 
SHRVICE FQK THE BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



WHEiRtiA' , the prusunt Standards for Library Sarvices for the Blind and Visual 
Handicapj)ud , which wore formuiatod by the National Accreditation 
Council foi' Agencies Serving trie Blind and Visually Handicapped and 
adopted by ALA in 1966, are not relevant to library services as being 
provided today, 

-<LAS, said standards em[ ..^.^o centralized scrvicesj while the trend is towar'i 

decent ral i zat-L on and pirovisiDn of local library service to ail handicapped 
individuals^, and 

iVHHRi:ASj said standards are too limited in scopSj applying only to libi^ary service 
for the blind and visually impaired , totally excluding service to over 
eighty per cent of the handicapped-- those with physical disabilities, 
and 



^HLRLAS J cont inued utilization and reliance upon the 1966 standards i^ 
t u t h_ e 1 i b r u r y c ominui m ty , 



a disservice 



THHREFQRfi BL IT KLSOLVLD that the Standards for Library Services for the Blind 

and Visually Handicapped, adopted by the Library Administration Division 
of ALA on July 14 * 196^^ ^ be declared obsolete^ and that continued distri = 
but ion of said standards b, ALA be discontinued. 



Subinitted to ALA Council, Midwinter 1976, 
Document ^1^ by the ileal th and 
Rehabilitative Services Libary Division 
Library Services to the Blind and 
Physically liandi capped Section. 

Approved by LSBPH, July 1, 1975 
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APPENDIX II 

RESOLUTION ON ALA AFFILIATION WITH NATIONAL ACCRLDITATION 
COUNCIL FOR AGFNCILS SERVING TllF BLIND AND VISUALLV HANDICAPPED 

WHEREAS, the primary concern of the Natianrii Accreditation Council for Agencies 
Serving the Blind and Visually Handicapped is the accreditation of 
rohahi li tat LVe and social service nrc)L;rams for the blind and visually 
impaired, and 

WflHREAS, the current 1966 standards for library service are design^:d for special 
service agencies for the blind and are outdated and inapplicable to 
public libraries in general, and 



WHEHiiAS, NAC regularly issues publicity indicating that ALA is an affiliate 
and supporter of NAC, and 

WHERLASj the Ajnerican Library Association believes that all handicapped persons 

are entitled to intograCed library service at al 1 levels (state, regional j 
local J , 

THEREFORF: BE IT RESOLVIiD chat the American Library Association disassociate itself 
from the National Accreditation Council and formulate standards of library 
service for all handicapped persons and that the National Accreditation 
Council be informed of this action by the appropriate ALA official* 



Exhibit (unnumbered), to the 
Health and Rehabilitative Services 
Library LUvisionj by ^ ■ =y 
Services to the BJinc ana . ^ically 
Mandicapped Seer ion , 

Approved by LSBPIl, July 1, 1975. 
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APPENDIX III 
A CONTRACT TO FORMULATE THE STANDARDS 
FOR 

LIBRARY SLRVICHS TO TIIH BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



Subm.itted to : 

Library of Congress 
Di.lsiQn Sot the Blind and Physically HandicHppeci 



Submitted by: 

American Library Association 
iieaith ^^ Rehab 11 itative Library Services Division 
Blind and Physically Handicapped Section 
SO East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Approved by: //s/ / / /09/2B/ 71/J_ 

Frank Kurt CylkD Date 
Chief, Division *^or the Blind 

and r'hysic^illy Handicapped 
Library '^f Congress 



^ J !3ll , _ il5'^l2Kl2JJ . 

R.,-.)ert Wedgeworth Pate 
Hxecutive Director. 
American Library Association 
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TrTLf- OF CONTRACT: FORMULATION OF Till: STANi)AIU)S FOR LIBFWKV SliRVIChS 

TO Till: BLlNiJ ANIi PliVSrCALLY iiA>;DICAPPl!D 



11. DUFfNITfON; 

For thy purposes of thi^ cuntract, tiiL- hiinJ and phyi.ic;iliy handicappud 
arc defined Uh being ihoHu who qualif)' tor the library services administered 
by the Library of Coru^'u^^s, Division for thu Blind and Phvisicallv 1 landicappeu . 
undur Public Law 89=522, ' ' " ' 

nr. LONCUfiANCL iiOAI, : 

To formulatu thw ;f;.; tor library services to the blind and physicaliv 

hand i c jppud . 

Ihe standards shall taku into account adiiunlstrat ion, staffing, resource 
dei-eiopment , sorvicus and activities (including reforence, informatjon 
ariw. retcrral , readur survicus, inturlihrary loan, circulatica, technical, 
utilisation uf voiuntuers, and commun Icat i onsj , public rolations, Cincluding 
advisory and cunsumcr grDU[)sJ , and physicaJ facilities (including accessibilitv, 
s[uice, and ec|Uipmcnt rccpu ronicnts) . 

[V. OBJFcrrivL of this contract: 

To lurmuiatu tiu- standards for library services to the blind and physically 
nanclicappu(t whiv ire ()ruvlded through the network administcrr : '^y the 
Librar)- uf Cuni^ra^s, Division for the Blind and Phviicallv Mane; . capped, 
und-r Public Law 89-322, 

Spec 1 ^'ical ly the standaids shall cover services at the national, multistate, 
ruKi*^^nnI, sun/-)^; a^.^U and ii:achine ai^oncy ii=-vols. 

V. Fl/rURH OBJFCTIVLS SiTU: I CALLY NOT COVLkFU BV TDIS CONTKACT: 

la ra).mulatc Lhc staiidards for libary services to the blind and physically 
FarKlic.'pped which are provided by state, puMie, shcool, (olemen.ary and 
suucM^dary) , acadenie (jjostsecondary ) , and uist itut ional (hospitals, nursinq 
homes, correctional facilities, etc.) libraries. 

Also uiclvded shall he standards for cjri^aa i za r 1 ons an^i ayMncies vv^hich arc 
ievelopini; and :na i n t a in 1 uii [)rint ^oliectinns about ci ual physical handicaps. 



/[, NFFDS ASSi;SSM[:N T: 

Standards devulo[)ed previously for the i)lind and/or visually handicapped are 
out of date and not ap;)licabie to those current bein^ served, 

r . DFLfVfiRV SVSrfM: 

A coniinittee made up of mcmbc. ^ of the American [abrary Association's Health 
and Rehabi i 1 tau 1 ve Library Servicu Divisiufi, Blirul and i'hys i ca 11 y Hand icapped 
Section, shall furmulatu the standards. The coniniittee members shall meet' 
during the Annual and Midwintei^ Conferences of tUv American Librarv Association 
and at additional runes deemed necessary bv th; coiniiiittee and the i^rujcct 
Administrator'. 
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Durir.^ Phase 1 of the contract, the committOL^ shall pri^pare a draft version of 
the standards, 

iKiciag Phase 11 of the contract a draft version of the s.. ..rds shall be reviewed 
by representatives of various consumers groups, the Library uf Congress and its 
Tiutwork, and organizations and agoncies which serve the H]ind and physically 
handicapped, and units of the American Library Associati 4i. a mochanism for 
enanUng r'u.s rovicw shall be organised. The draft version shall be made available 
tur review to national organizations and through them to their local affiliates 
Individuair and indepundunt local organizations may obtain copies from their recional 
,^'"f"f '^^ ^'^^ Pi"^"^ ^"PX -I'^ll be circulatod from the American Library AssociStion- 
liea th ana Rehabilitacive Lihrarios Division, and possibly a sound sheet edition 
wiH be distributed through the netK'ork adini nisterud by the Division for the Blind 
and Ihysically Hand i capped , Lihrai of Lonyr^ss. 

An announcement uf this plan shall be made in representative national publications 
ol tnu American Library Association, American Association of Workers for the Blind 
and Association tur the Lducation of the VisuaU)' Handicapped, and in TALKING BOOK 
lOHCb AND BliAILLL BOOK KBV lUK. In this way consumers, and representatives and 
members ot consumer, vo:;:nteer and professional organizations can participate. 

There siuiU be clu'ee public mcctinMs for discussion of the standards in 1978' 
at the Amor. can i.^nrary Association's Midwinter and Annual Conferences and at 
the National Conforonce of Librarians for the Blind 5 Physically Handicapped. 

Based un the inrat from the various groups, organi zations and agencies, the 
comiiuttee shall prepare their final draft and submit it for approval to the 
hxocutivc Boards of the Blind and Physically Handicapped Section, and subsequenUy 
that ot the ilealrh and Rehabilitative Library Services Division. 

ADOPTION OP .M-i '.r^^viiARDH BY TflK AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

^jubinission of li;,- standards to the American Library Association for their nfficia' 
adoption will be after the standards are formulated f-r the various types of 
iLhraries serving the blind and physically handicapped, i.e., the netw::'rk ? i,rini stered 
by t'.' Library ot Con,;ross, Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped- and 
state, public, school, academic and institutional libraries plus print collections 
about visual and physical handicaps, 

PUBLicATiox OP rnn standards: 

The standards for services to the blind and phv'sLcally handicapped shall be 
pubiishca as u total liody ntTer their official adoption by the American library 
Association. Prior to their pubrication as a ■:otal body, rho standards shall be 
printed and made available as they are formulated for each type of library servinc 
tiie blind and physically handicapped. 

•II ML FRAML QP CONTRACT; 

The objectives of thi:^ contract shall be crmpi-ted w.d,in two vcur-- of th^ Hate 
it IS signed by representatives of the Library of Con^res:; and rho American 
Library Association. Specifically, tha^ meuiu- thar twr. ve;vrs fr-.n the date the 
contract becomes u Icgul document, the stand.Ta:^ rjr the' network d-Jch is adminis ..red 
by the Library ot Congress, Division for tht BHnC nrd Physic^iUy i:a.dicapp«d 
shall ho approved by the Lxecutive Hoards of rho Bl ir . md Phvriicallv liandirapned 
Section and the Health and Ren.ibiJ i tai ^ ve Lihr.rv ^^r^'!vn^ Division ' " ' ' 
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FROM IMAGINED FIGMENT TO REAL PERSON: 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF LIBRARIANS \mO ARE HANDICAPPEn 



by Klenh C. Wright 

It must be stressed tiiac for a majority of 
Bmn loy ti* r s , as for a maj o r i t y of our p e:* op 1 e , 
a handicapped DBr^^on is something thay do not 
know first hand, but is an Imaginary encity 
v/hich cliche, rumor and stereo type have la^ 
beled with some nam& '->"^ ocher, hut whose truth 
is hardly dapendenc upon the actual facts. 
WTier the popular mind thinks of handicapped 
people, it think- of a mere figment which they 
suppose to be true. 

Richard T. Sale^ Econom ic CQncerns ; SumiTiarv 
and Issues on Emp loym ent of ^nd_ ^he ^U::ndi capped . 
Washine:ron, n.C: I^/hite House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals, 1975, 

This Institute focuses on including Information about handicapped 

individuals a the core curriculum of library schools. It is our hope 

that better information about handicapped individuals and their infor-- 

rnation needs will menn future librarians and information scientists can 

provide bettor services, have muv o renlistic attitudes anr^ develrp new 

progtams and services in cooperatlQn with iiandlcapped individuals and 

organized groups of handicapped pt^rsons. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the possibility that a most 

effective methad of library education concurnLng handicapped individuals 

Is an expcisurc to handicapped individuals n ^'ersi peers in the class-^ 

room when we are students, peers in the library or Information center when 

we are working, anc^ peers in nur faculries and in our national professional 

associations when we are leaders and teachers. In a recent bopk^ the 

author ha exp^.ret; some of the^ ''mvths" or '-figments'' winch so often pre- 

^nt -.iH rom sueing real individuals when wc read about or meet handi-* 

2 

c"^..v. ^ ^^ii^TUluals . These mytl^H may be summarized: 
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(1) Handicapped people will be (or should bfi) grateful for 
our help. 

(2) Handicapped people are all essenclally childlike and 
good if they hnire the right atticude toward their 
disabillcy * 

(3) Handicapped v^'- are excep tionally einpathetic with the 
sicuations "different" people. 

(4) Working v: - : : handle/; ned persons will be a wonderful 
expe rieni - . 

(5j I underSL...i.i tlw h ..uiicappad individual so wall^ even 

chough I'm iiui iMnalcappadj that: I may speak on his behalf 
and advise him on what to do. 

Numerous reports of research indicate such myths and stereotyping 

are common ^ even among trained professional persons in rphf ' i litatlon, 

3 

psychotherapy, and medicine. Colds tein cites evidence that counselors' 

expectations play a significant role in the psychotherapeutic process. 

Kagen^ noted that the counselors' perception of the client included the 

tendency to stereotype members of a subculture in terms of model charac- 

cers of that ubculture sn tihat once you know what '*x*' group is like, you 

can no longer « ^ndividu. :s from that group. Chester^ states: 

Tnrlv-iJuals who Gxpress ethnocentrism toward racial 
gTuMpSj are also likely to a^cprass s^ich attitudes 
toward religious groups, toward minority groups, and 
toward social class division .ethnocentrism is ex- 
pressed to out groups in general,.. 

Siiler^ has explored personallcy factors in attitudes toward ^.^arious 

physical d i sah 1 1 1 1 ies . He found the amount of actual coiitact Flgnificant. 

Yuker^ has developed a 6 point L . .< ar t-^tyoe scale containing 30 statements 

about physically disabled people, This Attitude Toward Disabled Persons 

(ATDP) test can be administered in about 15 minutes, Yuker and associates 

have found chat in tests of over 15,000 persons there are low, but pcisi- 

tive orreiations between attitudes towcird phvsically disahled persons 

and other "different" groups such as the aged, the mentally ill, and 

ethnic groups. 
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Stereotyping doaa exist, "Normal" people havo tlm tendency to re- 
gard their "normain^?ss" with the same erhnocefncriam as the racist or 
yexist. limployfc'r^^ and uducator^ hnve utilized such ''normallst" views to 
ins is t : 

* V/a do no£ d fftcriminriti:^ a^.iinrit: anyono oi; che basis 
of handicap, but our jobs require normal functioning 
in areas . 

^ Handicapped people will imposG burdens on the rest 
of the staff which are not jiistified. 

^ Job restructuring is verv difficult, if not impossible, 

^ Let such persons work in facilities and programs for 
the handicapp€>d , 

9 

As Zerface points out ^uch attiLudes (usually based on no first=hand 
experience) m^an that many uualifiad handicappad individuals will not be 
hired. Sixty percent of the more than eleven million handicapped in- 
dividuals never succeed in fj...:i,,,^ permanent employTTien t . "'^^ Many em- 
ployed handicapped Individuals ..re underemployed or forced to stay with 
dead-end jobs far below thcar .it ^ ! :. ^evels, 

AdmitLedly the handicapped i ..i U\a} L^; not alone in facing unem- 
ployment or gross underemployment. A major defect of American educa- 
tLon and career trninlng Is tha^ people are trained to do Jobs that do 
not (or soon will not) exist. There i:. an national program or policv 
whicfi relatCH manDOwer needH tn .tnrriculnm planning and educnriunal 
admisstons. Repeatedly oducatipn is oMt cf step with the iob market for 
variaus grnups in c'ur socle tv. The miracle of increased education as a 
means of advancement in trie social order now seenis to have been only a 
temporary mirage. i.arge numbers of highly educated, unomnloved young 
peopi:^ combined with a large ntiinh-r of non-trained, uneducated voung 
people does not Mce-;^ in bode well for society in the future, Handicanped, 
trained libva-Zanw hnve been fncLng this situation for some tiitie. 

ERIC 
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Libraries have hirad handicapped iridividuals . " .urry Vnlin of 
Che President's Comnilttee on the loymanc of the Handicapped senc a 
survey on such eniployniant to 5,000 public, cblltigo, univeraity, junior 
college and rogional li brar ieis . ^ IU3 receivtid replies from 16^)6 (33.9%); 
319 survey formri had to bt^ discarded becauHv^ of lack of information leaving 
1377 usable surveys (27.5%). Six hundred fourteen libraries reported chat 
they hired qualified handicqpoed ..pnlinants in some 130 different lobs. 
Twenty--six di\"ferent cacegoriea of handicap yere reported, A t^ cf H''\ 
full-time and 341 parttime. handicapped workers were reported, hun- 
dred sixty^three aUo raporccd that no job or huilding modi fl cac ions were 
necessary when handicapped individuals were hired. One hundred five li^ 
brarles reportud job modifications (ru-assignlng work tasks) as the minor 
modifications. Other ininor modi ficat ions included amnllfication equipment 
for telephones, rearrangln)^ :urriiture to allow wheelchair access ^ schedule 
modification, relocation of nhelves and other equipment, special parking 
places, and purchaBO of other special equ lpiTit?nc . 

The survey also rijv^als some n-^gativu laccors, Seve °al quotes 
siif f i ce : 

We have alu/ays had a spas Lie worker becauBe her father 
is the banker here and stood behind the loan we had to 
come up with to get ,a nf»w i Lbrarv biiilding, Tt requires 
one extra person to be in tlie lihrarv at all times tliat 
would not be necesBary if I had a physically able person*** 

None or them (tho han'icapped employees ) can rpaliy nr^-- 
duce tht:' vo hime and qual ity or work which wo '^'nuVd eKpe<a 
f rom a non^hand Icappeci employee. , , 

We are a Hnuil I library and as ^uch evervone has to be 
able to fill in at all jobH - even to bein^^ responsible 
for two WLiokH at a time. Phvsicnllv handicapped would 
and could be consltiered, if any should apply*., but not 
mental ly harul irapped . 

The difficulty in lilrinr^ hnncl! capped personnel in the 
library world is nbat few if any are qunlified for ^OZ 
of the work Involved, We are a profession and as such, 
must employ profess lonnl people, 
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Man> of LihRse actitudes and stereocypes are now irrelevant to the 
real world of educacion and employtnenc . The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
includes the "500 series" of regulations providing the possihilicy of an 
educational employment equal opportunity for handicapped individuals.^ 

The Civil Service Commission, (1900 E. Street, N*W., Washingtonj D,C.) 
has Isaued regulations for Section 501 which prohibit diBcriinination in 
federal emp loymenc and monitors Affirmacive Action Flans in all federal 
agencies i The Archi teccural and Transportation Barrier Compliance Board 
(330 C St., WaKhlngton, D.C. 20201) has issued regulations for Sec- 

tion 502 which urovide for th^ removal of barriers and the provision of 
access in federally fundad construction and mass transit. The Department 
of Labur has issued regulations for Section 503 which prohibic discrimina- 
tion in private employTnent * These regulations include* 



Any Gmployer \sfith a contract of more than $2j500 with 
the federal governmenc inust Lake "affirmative action" 
to employ and promote the handicapped who are qualified. 

All employers with contracts larger than SSOjOOO and 
who employ more than 50 persons must have written, an- 
nually updated affirmative action programs for the 
handicapped . 

Any handicapped Individual can file a complaint with 
the Department of Labor's Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance if he/she feels that an employer has failed 
to comply with affirmative action. 



The Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Healthy Education and 
Welfare has issued regulations for Section 504 w^ ich prohibits discrimina-^ 
tion in fe^ducation (and employment) by recipients of financial assistance,^ 

One essential aspect of the "500 series" should not he overlooked: 
the o Id response that no one is dis crimina c ing agains t handicapped in-* 
dividuals ca.i no longer be justified. laws do not prohibiL actions that 
never happen ; this Act acknowledges that dis crim.inat loii does exis t and 
proposes ways to eliminate that discrimination.: There are nerplexing 
aspects In the regulations whic^i iwij.l require clarification. One major 
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problem is the "rea.^onable accommodation'' which is to be madm for the 
disabled worker. How much money must bQ spenc on special equlpmerit, 
building modi flea Lion J or additional workers? The einployer niiist be able 
to prove that an accommodation will Impose undue hardship on the program 
or operation of his organizatiotu The size and type of operation are 
taken into account. For rxampl^^ n small town library with a staff of 
three will be treated dliterently Lhan a large rQsearch/academlc library 
with a staff of seventy-five. 

We are clearly in a new legal situation; federal law now mandatas 
"Equal Opportunity" and "Affirmative Action J' Yet the purpose of this 
paper has not baen to urge compliance with the law or with Imp lemeti ting 
regulations. Organized handicapped groups will provida that push. The 
laws will not necessarily change deeply Ingrained stereotypes and may cause 
a defensive reaction which will be harmful to all concerned. We ne^d to 
break out of our stereocypes so that we no longer have "in" and "out" 
groups in our profession. Blacks and women face slniilar prospects, 

Some basic sCaps to be taken: 
(1) We can Identify new job fields and Job descriptions which may in-- 
elude handicapped workers . With the coining of new technological innova- 
tions such as telecommunications J online reference services^ COM catalogs j 
machines which convert print to audible sound, computers which under- 
stand voice or hand signal input , we can no longer say 90% of our jobs 
require full capacity of all senses. Many more jobs can be restructured 
than we have previously thought possible. Every time we acquire new equip- 
ment or new fortnats of media we should think about the possibility of 
job redefinttion and lob opportunities for rh*^ h.qnH 

be moving Into a "terniinal oriented" library; the "normal" have no edge 
on underscandlng terminal communication , logic of real-^tlme computing, 

1 9 .i 
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or search acrategies fot data bases. In many situations two micro terminals 
will allow coimnunicatlon betv;een normal and speech handicupped persons. 
Present research with equlpnient for the physically disabled may tnake 
physically disabled persons stronger and more deKterous than our present 
staff* The author has seen an amputee remove a two inch ash from a cig^ 
arette with his artlftcial limb and place the ash unbroken In an ash tray * 
In another situation a new artificial limb was demonstratGd which could 
collapse steal shelving* The "Five million dollar Librartan" may be coming. 

(2) Once we have Identified job possibilities , the library and tiif ortnatlon 
field vlll have to trnVn affirmative actiori strapa ^hlch include seeking out 
qualified handicapped employees , providing on-the-job training for advance- 
ment or new jobss encouraging handicapped Individuals to seek advanced 
degrees 5 and carefully anajy2ing our employinent statistics to see that v?e 
are tnoving toward equitable employinent for the handicapped. 

(3) We should talcs political action to see that handicapped librarians 
are encouraged to take an active part in all aspects of our professional 
organisations and naclonal gatherings* We need to assist peop]e In running 
for ALA Council and for state association offices, ^^en possible we should 
send handicapped staff members to represent our libraries In official 
meetings and other professional gatherings. 

(4) In staff development and training efforts we can begin to eliminate 
scereocypes including Che ^'superperson" image of handicapped people uho 
are ''never late^.j - never absent" etc. Involving handicapped individuals 
as participants and leaders can make the breaking of stereotypes much 
simpler. 

(5) Since negative stereotypes are widely held in our society, we need 
Co develop strategies w^hich will create opportunities for our handicapped 
staff to work dlractly vlth library boards i library patrons and cttlEens ' 

^ groups in our comraunlcies , The initial reactions to such suggestions or 
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policiea ^re likBly to be negatiive (wicness reacclQns Co women in con- 

scruction work, or minorities in management). The overall sociail benefits 

seem to outweigh the consequences of such initial rpacclons * 

(6) Above allj we should not plan, analyze, and restTUcture in isolation* 

Handicapped individuals and organized groups of handicapped Indtvlduals 

have experience and skill availabla nowhere else. need to ask the 

handicapped to hecprne active par tini pants in che ptocmsn of library and 

information service education and employTnent , 

Among figments or myths the author has a parsistent one^ 

Tlia President of the American Library Associaclon today 
gave m outstanding service award to Ms, who 
has served with distinction as State Librarian^fo^ 

___ following a successful career as library educator. 

During the ceremony , the president rolled his wheel- 
chair to the frunc of the stage and faced Ms. 

who "heard" his presentation by watching the hands of 
an interprecer and responded to the award and applause 
by speaking and signing her response. 

Some myths are worth the struggle to make them a reality* 
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WilsoiiL Library^ Bulletin 51i6S6--660, April 1977, 

10. ''New Hope for the Handicapped** U> S. Hews, and World Report . July 

22, 1974j p. 39-41 see also Presideiit's Committee on the Employment 
of the Handicapped. The Impact of Unemployment on Handicapped 
People, Washington, D,C, i The Cotratiitcee^ March 1975, Estimate 
on numbers of physically and mentally handicapped vary from eleven 
million to 35 tnllllon depending on who Is counting whom by what 
criteria, 

11, O^Leary, F, ''Overdue; Who*s Hiring the Handicapped Llbrariaris 

Wilson Library, Bulletin 46i7, pp, 648-649, March 1972. and *'Over- 
due; Fair Employment for the Handicapped*" Wi la on ^Library Bulletin 
46*10, pp. 924-925, June 1972, (ANON) 
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12. See Zerface's article (footnoue 9 above) for successful examples, 

13. Volinj Larry. "Analysis of Library Employtnent Ouestlonriatre" 

Washlngtonj D.C»i The President's Cormnittae on the Eiflployment 
of the Haadicapped, 197?. 7 p. available from Mr. Volln/ 

1^ * iki^* From a long list of negative coiTmientSp 

15. Details of this lagislation and related regulations may be found in 
Atnlcus 2:15 September 1977. ^'Section 504 and the Urn Civil Rights 
Mandates 

16- See F^d^ral Register for Hay 4, 1977 for detailed discuasion. 
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AUlJlOVISUAL HATiHIAI^ OM THE iiAJiDICAPPHD 



SCOPE 

I'he entries for the folloM^lns audiovisual materials on 
the hnndlcappGd con;e prlr^arlly froa the %mrlous NICEK Indexes 
( pnrtlculsirly the one for l6nm fllas) and from BooK llst o A few 
of the entries cone froa personal blbllop^raphles and from 
annouiiccnents of fairly new rnaterlali such as that for the fllin 
Pj^oj)! e Firs t # Most of the items, moreover» were fQUnfl under 
"the following NICEM subject headings i "Eduoatlon---Speclalt'* 
"GuldsinQ8 and Counsellng*«Bllnd and Deaf," and finally "SodIoI- 
ogy-^-Gerlatrlcs (Old Age)»'* The Intent was to draw together 
audiovisual materials i^hlch, first, dealt directly with library 
serv'loea to the handlGapped or elderly (there are » few suoh)| 
second, materials whleh attempt to render the world from their 
point of ^rlevr«for our Qvrn better understsndlngi and finally, 
materials which gl^e Insight into the genuine capabilities of 
these people. 



CONTENTS 

Audloylsual Entries ft-.BBflse*.^o#o»o* 1-16 

Produaers, Distributors, and Production Credits , ^ , 1? - 24 

Subject Index • « • # p . ^ * . ^ e . • • © f . ^ « 25 * 28 
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ACC'Iv;;j 16;mj ccl.or fioi^nd 21 mln, 19;''^} 

tJho'.jn i-.ho voi-Id an it rouX;! bo f ocn throtu'h the eyos of o twelve- 
year-old i-ota:t\Occl hoy. ilu'lp!;.' eaftournfte undrirntnnd in« and Improve- 
ment oi attitujioa aoout tiie Mcatilly retardedo 
LC lio, 75-y'004l2 

Prodi i.'JARC Ulatj NJAHC Prcdni DBFDU 



AC'X'XVx', PEOHL; OV-CB sixty Idm color aoum Zk rain. 1976 

VlGi-fir' hoTr.:- trllffi about t-lT^ valurt of o:::arclco foi' oldrtr ■-oot-lcj 
ho ai-a othur.; ;.i\nv/ :iD,r;c ui;npla oxcrclsco and explain how boizt to 
u.ie thcnu 

Diet I national Ansocintion for Huton Davolopoent, Washlrigton D.C, 



AGE iJEIATHD VISION AND KJiAiilNG CilAUCrES 110 slides color 2x2 In. 
& Cassatto with UsQ2''s f'lanualo 197S 

DlGouEses the phyFJiolDglcal changes that come with aging and 
tho resulting; age-related vislori and hearing changes* Presonts 
a oluulatlGn of ■che vlsloji nnd hooi-lni? change of a person in 
hls/hor late 70''s as they ralghtt be experienced in tvpleal dallv 
activity, 

Disti University of Michigan, Ami Arbor, Institute of Gerontology 

AGIWG l6xm color sound 20 niln, with guide, 19?^ 

"A well researched roport on the psychologlcaa state of retired 
persons ncarlng the final stage of lif e"— Boojclist 
Clst» CHiMP ' 



AGING"«Always An Agony sound fllDistrlp » audiotape color 
160 frames 1973 

Askc If aging in America and elsev;here must be aocorapanied by 
the BuffGrlng of so icany old peopleo Points out that aging is 
part of a natural process and is not in Itself an illness. 
Dlsousses the problens of the aging broucht on by an attempt 
to deny acceptance of the fact that we all will croM old. 
LC Ko. 73-736153 ■ " 

Prod, and Dlsti LEAINP 



ALTEmATITE TO AGIHG, AH 2x2 Gllda with tape/script color 
139 franea, 1973 

Describes Nebraska's programs and coyicflrns for Improving local 
and state library programs with service for citizens 6 ^ years 
of age and older. Explores a nodel program established 'at Imperial . 
Nebraska. -ft 

LC No, 74"7 326^3 

Prod, and Dlsti UNEBR , 



AMERICANS ACKI;^...T;i/:; ?0: '.Jw'. r:::, Wm:^ ;.r::\ jv- - , vl- /-IS- 

GDrlpt color ob rrcitnoo iy?5 

Exriininos hoi;' and vriy elAarly ].''^r'plc; Ir. Avr'Tit^uv: r::v:v- 

attiUudoSp h^all;?^ i!ind many problc::,s of t:h« u/.i;;.:, vrh.i 
Did people havQ to offer Goclotiy f^nd rior^cribu^ 
outlook B 

LC Wo. ?5"?35^oa 
Prod^ arid Disti CAP 



Ar/D cnOUN ^K:^ good l6iT.ni ^^ilui Color no^-d ;5 

Sho^ja the aetlvivios of the C^-chard Ecnocl \;r/ 0.] i.-^irv-.^ 
trainable n^sntally )v:^nd lofippcct through '.lio dovelcui;.' ^nr 

counsolinp: and lanmiGfte and nmi:ic tho-aDv. 
LC No, PIA68^4 75 

Prod, and Dlsts OS Prodns Senlu^ 



AND WliEN YOU GHOW Om l6r::m color Boiml ^6 

Dlsouss^o tha pleasures and problenn of beinfr olc -.s v:Uv.i^A 
the elderly themsQlveSu Prooonts pooplo. thOA^ 
about growing old and their philosophlDG of li fi-^ 
Prod, and Discs AOTA 



ANYBODY ^3 CHILD l6mm oolor sound ^^8 mln, ^197 ^ 

Defines the charaGtoristics of dysle:^!^ and sho>/^* ^^^:rk Kl,th 
high school age chlldrcri who suffop frroru ^-parnlnp: 'croclLV^^:. 
associated with dyslexia, Erploreo the hia:.ofy of i.ork vnth 
learning disabilities ai\a emainGS four approaches used In 
providing effoctlre help In treating the miiad:v which are 
the One-on-cne Orton-Olllln&ham Kethod, the Slin^^sr ai^^l 
Mult i-.S ens cry Classroom, the Dlctar Proprcsm and th^ vDvrOv;.tr^ 
Reading ProArtim* 
LC Ho, 75-702220 
Prod* and Dicti MOVPIC 



ARE you VL&Tmnm / 0W2E people Vldeotapa 2^ ijin, I r/K 

'•An exceptional gllmpaG Xnto the lives of Sfjverral so^nXox* 

eltizsnSf this tape captures their fairly AiveT^ijtft 

on such subject s as the right to ^ork (fipeQlfxu;ai:v t'f:^:^ 

rolatlonshlp botween the absence of actlTO trork and th:A 

growth of sonlllty), leisure tln;Of extraTnarlmX affairs, 

right to an Income^ and self *-help. *><-5ookllst 

Dlsbt STUHTM 
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AS A hhUlO PilhiiO:: l6^>n film color i^ounA 30 minv 19?') 

A profllG of Hill Scih:^i6t, £\ bli v/j school tofichar cmd 
principal of An olamnt-Ary ochorjl in TcmplQ Clty» California, 
Thlo fllni illuatratcji hou a blliid p.yrson can uo^k at a 
Job mnny conr.idcr difficult for a ci/^htGd person. The film 
uses old ToQtD.pfi and at ill photo/a'^Phs alon;; uith cotrinionts 
froB his fGllc'.j worKero and a faraily to tulld a dlfforent 
typo of film blDgraiPhy. 
Dtstj AFB 



ilUDITaniALLV ilAiiniCAPPim CHTiJ3..,-:i'HD DEAF Ifinii^ \rm oound 29mlii. 19 

Disciir-^oen the problcmo of tha clcr.if child ^ Dr^flneB doafneas aa 

tho in:^bljLll;y to hear rpDooh* the tcchnlquoe uoed 

111 teaching the c^caf^ Gtrosscs the IrnporfcanGo of meeting 

the neado of tho deaf child » which are easoiitlally the same 

as those of a lioarlng childs 

Pxodj IWV DlGti lU Prcdni smou 



BECKi 16mm filQ color sound 15 min^ 196? 

Describos the vray of Ufa of the family of a retarded child 

fiind chows hovr tho family oopes v;lth the problem of her 

retardation* 

JLC Ko* FIA67*.S25 

Prodo and Disti PIMLia 



A BLIND TEACiffiR IN A PIJBI.IC SCHOOL l6ma film oolor sound 23 ntn, 
1975 

David Tlcehl^s oa^anth^ grade aigllah studants are very 
fortunate i not only do they learn about thGlr languaga from 
© capable and conoernod teaohert thoy also learn to take 
responoiblllty for thoir Gduaatlon*«som6thlng most Junior 
high youriesters are mr^r ohallcngGd to dop Bocausa 
Ticchl is blind he must roly on his students to maintain 
orgsinlzatlon in his olaosroomfi In return, h© works closely 
with his pupils on an Uiulvldual basis, and^ according to 
hia school's principal^ Ticchl brings to his teaohlng an 
empathy for thoce youngators i^ho aust struggle to learn©-" 
^^Boo^KlLat 
Prod* and Dists IPS 
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CHILDnKN ARrf HOT pnmiEaBy mm AUS PJ:oPLK Ifimm oolor flound 



Exnminas an e^ipDrlLiQntnX pro^i^^ni In oarly clilldViood education 

In ohlldron of norral abilities aro educated In the aam© 

elasnrooai with mlldly*^tO'^£joverely«handlcappGd ohUdreni Shows 

teachers reflGOtini^ on tholr o^pDrlGnoos Xn thfi clAiisrooa 

situation anrl cvnluatlnft the success of the prop:Tm^ 

LC Koc 7^-701097 

Prodi UiaNS Blot I UKANHC 



COLOR HEH SUNSillilE 2 Inoh video tape B&W 22 min* ned^ 

PftlntB ail intlMte portrait of Kary^ a 22-ycaz"* old mongoloid 
girl and her parnntSi plvinB Inslpht Into the problems they both 
faoQo Presents a sensitive study of the mongoloid ohlldt 
ProdiV/CETTV DlSti PUBTEL 



COKING HONE l6mm color sound 28 mitim 1974 

Contraats the Dncoura^lng more which a taenage girl makes from 
a State Inatifcutlon to a residential home for the retardadt 
with at tempts made by some of the nelehbors of th@ hoffla. to 
have It rcDOved from their GtrGet* 
Prodo and Dlati SINFLD ProdniWQlD 

COMMUNITY AND THE EXCEPTIONA.L CHlE^p THE l6mm B&W aound 29 min. 
1959 

Dlsousses the many agencies in the oomfflunlty whloh eontrlbuta to 
the growth and development of exceptional ohlldreno RsTlaws the 
many and varied types of excGptlonality* Streases the Importanoe 
of epeolal services for these children^ Describes the futiire for 
the Gxceptlonal child. 
Prodt NET DlstilU ProdniSrRCU 



CO-TWIN srUDX«-A DAY IN THE XIP£ OF A BLIHD CHIM AND HER aiGBTED - 
IDajriCAL TWIN 16mm B&W sound 60 nilna 1968 

Studies the potential ability and the dlffertsnoes In the lives 

of Identical tr/ln girls, one of whom Is totally blind and mantaHy 

retarded , tha other fully sighted and developing normally* 

LC No^ 79-707511 

Prods JOB DlatiNM^^ 
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THE CVlLS l'.i:'J'\';LKU U^; Ibinm oolnv HCMiml 19? S 

Torry iColly charon hir^ oxpovlonj^;' /^^i a ciinablfKi norQon. Hu 

prcinentn hln t^ni^Mitn on ho\f It f'^^rOn 'hn ba cM^-ibloai tiw 

projuaionn dlrontncl firalnHt anvono who in clif f orant p his 

porsonal probloins and mociu and ho'.^ tho ablo oan help the 

dloabled, 

LC No, 70-701071 

Prod 0 1 GIlurD J Pli3t iM JiH 



A DAY III ^HE LIFB OF BONNIE Cor:iiULO l6rn:n color oound l6 inln. 
1975 

This film IG a pcrnonal account of a vronan tfho hfis a physical 
deformity v/hich Is not ucoot^^avily a handicap, Bormlc Consolo 
%:aB born \rithout cir;vio , yet ohn IcadtJ n norMl productlye life 
as a wife and mother to tuo hnalthy chlldrGn.. iMla showe her 
doing daily chores using her feet asi handsi driving a car, Krltlng 
A letter ^ath a peri between her toeOp cutting hor fthlld^s halri 
preparing meals, putting on makeup, aswerlng tho phonet 
DISTi BAJiB 



DMFNESS lli CHILDPiEN 1 7/8 IPS audio tape casaotte 30 mln* n,d. 

Deals with the probioma of the family and the deaf person 
VJlthln the family* Reveals that people often think a child 
is retarded when he is really only deafi Shows that with 
help and understanding the child can lead a relatively 
normal life* 
Prod, and Dlsti CBCLS 



DII4ENSI0N OF LIFE l6mm film b-H^ sound 16 mln^ n*d* 

Utlllzaa a contemporary documentary technique to portmy 
the atoyy of Braille i Its development, present-day use ajid 
how It is giving those vrlthout sight a dimension of life 
that enables them to .1oln the vrorld of the sighted © 
Explains how the Braille typQi/rltcr, dex^Qlopod by IBM^ Is 
adding &n entirely new dimension to the lives of the blind 
Prods IBM Dlsti KTP 
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DON'T HAVE TIHE TO DIE 3A vldeooassette ttolor 30 mXn, 1973 

"Depicts Glderly peraons dollphtGd to be doing sonethliig 
uaeful, adding to tholr neager pensions or Social Security 
bsneflta, ond not sitting at home looking at four walls, ** 
— BoQ)cllst 

Dlst ana Prodi NJPBA 
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jSMiNAL ClIILDIICiN I6intn flln b-t^ nound 30 mln. 1959 

ApprnlQos tho problons of rntardc:! chUclrcm, and fihowa training 
raetbn'ln bnln^" f^volv^^A U\ n\maM Pchools and institutions. 
Examines tho oauoes of rotardatlon, suoh heredity and 
brain Iri.iury. 
Prodi nmO DlBti IPB 



JiVKRYTKING BUS HE/s-H iCrM film color sound 15 ralnn 1971 



Features EO-y :,av.-old Huam PI 
stratGS hOT abiliij.v to spoo-^'. 
dosplto this yiiindicapo She 
noriiial life Inoludos flashL 
film which ohowD Sucan's on. 
sho developGd thesa skills* 
LC No. ?a-7l3226 
Prod I CSD Dlsti BAY 



n who, born deaf, demon- 

o rood tm lips of others 
nat she lives a full and 
. of a 1955 doouraentary 
y training through which 



EXCEPTIONAL CHILD Ifimm film color so^ni 26 min, 1970 

Explains new and snoouraglnp methods of treatment and 
therapy that have been developed for the porceptually 
handicapped and brain dnmaged child, jlscussas the faet that 
for many years children with minimal bjaln damage were 
grouped with the retarded and did not leoelve spQclal 
tralnlnfl. but that through progroms of exerolse and oounsellng 
Uke thf one at the AdamB School In Ne-w ^ork City these child- 
ren can be helpcdo. 

LC Ko, 72-709555 

I WIJBCTV Plat I FI 



FAMILY AND COMMUNrrY CONCERNS 2x2 slide with cassette color 
62 framos 1976 

Describes the mentally retarded child, his personality and 

learning problems and offers sugsbstions to family, helpers, 

teachers and others who deal with the nentally retarded, 

Diecusses the nature and style of available programs for 

tho mentally retarded, 

LC No, 76-72035'+ 

Prodi MISC Dlsti MI3CP 
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A FAMILY OP FRIENDS Ibmn color sound 2 5 win. 1975 



This film is a documenttirv that looKs Into the lives of mentally 
retarded younp- adulta llvlnf^ In a «roup hoao faclj.lty* fiembGrs 
of the group home, located In Arlington, VA, are vlowcd actlveljr 
pursuing life In the V.'afihlnpton D,C. cornmuntty. Thlo film explores 
the relatlO'ichlp between house reaiderits, tholr natural parcata, 
resident hciuce-rr.naffors , and nol.'j-hborB , It Is alwed at conrnijal^lec 
that v?lll bo TOCQivim group hor.-?s In thalr nelghbornoods , nnd 
for those In the mGntal' health field vho are In noed of an X\i%TO- 
duotlon to proup ho:;s conceDt. Other nudicnQcs are the parerits 
of the handlca^Fcd, future group hou".Q-house-manaRera , and the 
general public, Ayardcd the 1975 CII.'E Golden togle for eTKoeXleme 
in the social documentary category^ 
DlstiHICHPH 



GET IT TOGETHER l6nm color sound 20 rnln, 1976 

"Having been physically active before the accident that left h%M 
paralyzed from the waist down, Jeff Mlnnebraker determliied to 
•never say die,* This 1977 Anerlcan Film Festival Blu© Rlbbori 
winner is a spirited contribution to programs on the handtcapped . 
■ ■. Booklist . 
DlstiPPP 



THE CRADUATION Ifimifl color sound 17 nln. titdo 

Narwited by Burt Lancaster , this film explores what happens to 
the retarded child as he grows up. It provides an overview of 
eTClstlng post school programs available to retarded adults In a 
ooafflunlty, dramaciaea wne ya.ij.oj.uy wi wjjtjoo ^j, w'e,i«iu»a » •^i*'^ v-y*,w^www 
the need for active coamunlty support of conpranenalve vooatlonal, 
recreational and social faculties for this group, 
DlstiSTNFLD 



GHAVITY IS MY ENEMY l6mm color sound Z6 mlUo 197? 

Mark Hloka is an artist who Is paralyzed froo the neck downo Sa 
presents his view of hlnself, his life, and comments on the per-- 
ceptlons of others toward him In this personal narratloji. 
Pis t I CP 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS l6mm color sound 29 mXn, 196? 

Presents Bernard Posner, of the President's Comralttee on Snplcrnerit 

of the Randloapped, telling how peoplo treatecl hla when he posed 

as a mentally retarded laundry worKerB Shows a college student 

desorlblng her erperlencQS as a summer volunteer teaching retarded 

children. 

LC No. 7^-704781 

ProdiUSSHS DlstiUSNAC 
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CROWINC OLD vnrH CliACS oassGttG tape 55 Biln* 1975 



"Srt this a^r.a^l^ tnfca^^ici/ c^oJcmted by Hsjn^ood Halo Broun* two 
racoi^aized poychLatrlfftc who work V7lth the eldcrly-«Drt I-sopold 
P(? It air I mcher of a cl^ssr^j^ tod: T:-^ Y-nrn of _^out_Lllc^ 

CAthen^uci, 1?75)\ and Drp'Hotert butl*-^!-', Mho wrote a more soniber 
^oluine Qjitttled OJU§aS^Si^&fi.tQ.K-^l^«jJ-^^ (Harper # 1975)*^ 

at^^usa ^flr"l&U3 CLSpeoCs of agLngo ''^^Bnoicllot 

HBIP W/^N^ED ^udl^ tape 29 raiii, I961 

Prmm^^ a prop^aT^ ^^ej.-atlng mrlous experiences in whioh concerned 
^orflto^nltlos ha^^ £ildre soGci thomselvos to the problems of our 
haniieappoa aaid gif toi oh-lLdren—what they have done Bho^w us 



HE*S NOT mi' WA1K3WC5 K MD- l6am color sound 28 mine 1973 

''To oe siAr& r the sto^Y of Brla^ Wilson* a spastic, has its 
aOKieiit^ jathc^fi vmen he l s lifted In and out of buses and cars 
D^r as ni0 fiithey pamfnillj^ ^dj-usts Brlan-s lego bo he ca» fulfill 
his amOi^lD^i to dylVQ *i t^'ftotorq A dODumantary that la-nob a 
sKeetljr sal tone pO0^ mhu% ^ rollloklngf ploaresque tale with 
Brlaii, a ne^^ Kind of r-cma^tlo ©nti^-hero at the controls, maiining 
hl3 auiparp^^ar^ed i^ih^elcchalr fl**.^^ Bookllst 



TJIE SOME BOWD AGSD aSma 3&W aoiind 30 mln* 1970 

Crutlin^^ th« spaotal ps^obleins ct the old patient who 1b homabotmd* 
DlaoiAs^aa tlii ps^lnoijles an^^ol^ed In teaGhlns health eare to tha 
old pdjrs^fi ^rid @iDph&slE6B tue s'ole of tns nurs© in plsriiiirig &2id 
d^^elopln^g ^ome cetre fiervloea for the aged. 



HOHiaoilS JOS 'rHS MEMO^Aay BBIURDED 16mm Dolor sound 20 min 1969 

P^^ent^ the t^h^or*yfe piraotioes and teohnlques used by the humaii 
Tm&mmm center Ln providing eraluatlon, training and employment 
of the ^dtic&ble tentilBy r^eCarded In competlTe industry. 



BOW l^OUXD YOU liKE PO m OLD sound f llmatrlp - audiotape 
jajrt 1 (97 .Tr^aas) part 2 (107 framea) 1973 

DpoiitoQn*^ trte ^oon^ttjo mi psychological panalties our society 
l£Dpd5«fl oji the elderly, IHustrfites the creativity and vigor Khloh 
can MrK Jatet* y^a^s an^d tLftiersoores the understanding often shared 
W eytd pao^l© aaid tjie ypujig, 

XC No, ?3^755922 Dl 8t t GA. ' / 
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WmOWQim iim JIENTALLi: RETARDED l6ima B&W cound 30 fflln. 196^* 

Provldoa orientation to p;cnoral probloras of mental retardation* 

Chov;3 soa(t of the ciMraDuori.bticij of Mental rettiitiation and 
possible Icarnliifl pro^rama for retardates, 
PROD and DISriMDHSCD 



YHE imiSlBXS mmXCkP 16ma color sound 15 mln, 1976 

t 

**Qno aegticjit froa tho ^6o n^nutcD* tele^lGlon flerlss^ this film 
introducoa basic ooncpto about the learning dlRribillty or dyslexia 
that affeets over two million AmoricQn ohlldrGn by provldln.^ an 
enllghtGnliig mrratlon that perceptively cxploros the f Iliads 
candid soanes of dysloxic youngesters as they face thaly ooritlnual 
struggle to learn^ '*^» Bookllst 
Diati CBS KEw 



ir*S A HEARING WORiD l6mm B&W sound 18 mln. 1969 

Presents th& cioflf as a gro-up of pDopLe who have been forced to 
live ulth llnjlted aocoss to man's major Interpersonal oommunloa* 
tlon medlvmi SDund# E^lores the beauty and sadness of their 
subetltute ways of Bharlng their ^orld through oonvei^sstl on p 
rellgloni play and theatre by the use of visual i^thar than 
auditory niod^a* 
Prod* and Dlati UPENN 



KEEP ON WAlJCIHOi WAHTX MIM MACK, AN EXAMPLS Op HUKAW TRIUWPH 
I6mm Qo2oT eound 5 Qln*! 19?^ 

This la a pe:rsorial account of a yoiing boy about 8*9 years oldp 
who Is a oongajiltal amputeeo He explains to his olasamatee hoif 
hlo arglflolal aras ax^e manlpulatodi Ills explanation^ and the 
aoenes shoirlng hla overall adaptability foster positive attitudes 
toward tho hand I cap pad, 
Disti NFim 



LEO BEUERI^AIJ l6ism color soimd 13 ain# n.d* 

This film dosuaenta the life of Lao Beuermanp an unusml nian 
physically mndlcapped since births Describes his ability to 
overcome diversity ^nd his philosophy of llfee 
DlstiCENTEi; 



LIBRAHY FOR THE BLIWD iSrna B&W sound 5 mln* 1959 

Deaarlbas the natura and activities of the New York State ilbrary 
for thB BUnd, E^l&lns that a joint effort of the state libMiry 
and the llbr^i^^^ of Congress makes the talking books <%*eoorda) 
available to the legally blind of upstate New York and Vsraont^ 
Describes tha procedures for circulating and maintaining the collec- 
Q tloHt LC JJo* Fl 68-636 

EgJC PfodiNXU mstiKYU ProdniiJirsIi 2 07 
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LIBRARY SEnVICE TO mi-: SPECIAL PATHOrJ (^4^ parts, aiidlo cassatt© 

Doscribes llbi^fir^^ aervlcec to correotionnl Institutes and to the 
deaf, eldcrlyt chlldroii ond youns pGOplo with apGolml needs and 
Imndicapped ycuriiS adults, 
DlstiDEVIG 



OTJHER PEOPLE l6mrn oolor soxmd 3? mlrip 19?3 

Shoves and dlscusocs tha i^eelin^si and attltradcs of a group of 
physically handicapped pooplc iii an Bnnxl^h Instltutlozi for 
the handicapped. tophr.sizBG the finct that physically handicapped 
people have the sanna feollngs and needs os normal peoplas 
ProdiJffiPC DlstiPEREN 



LISA^S WORLD 16nm colo^ sound 29 min. 1968 

Describes the vrorld of a 7-*year'^old aental rotardatei && irlewed 
by hej* mother. Deplots her life at home^ at school, and at playp 
disonsses the effects of the ohlld^s i^etardatlon on th© family 
and neighborhood, and tella tho mother's hopes for tha ohlld^s 
fiitura© 

LC No* 71-702^50 
Prod* and DlstiUMirv 



WAN ALXV^i X AM NOr WHAr WU SEE 16mM oolor sound 28 fflln* 1975 

This filtt is a personal norratlon of a young woaans Soada^a 
Diamond, who la osrebral palslod and vrh© Is a ollnloal payahol^ 
ogiate All Indepth discussion of what htjffiaimess iSp Its yalavanea 
to how the handioappod oope with being hunian, and tha attlfeudag 
which a dlsablod peMon has to faoo are esaralnedi Mp# Bonlst^al, 
the Interviewer^ Imds m Interactive aspeot to the dlaomsslon 

DlstiCAiraC 



MANPOTOH audi od ISO 33 1/3 rpn k$ mln» 

This tTanscrlptlon, prepared as a series of f our-and-ons-half 
nlTiuts publlo servlo© broadcasts ^ oonslsts of Interviews ifhlch 
illustrate how blina people can, and do, work In the sighted world. 
The jots are as varied ss the worlc all people do— .a photo processor 
a lawyer, a libi^rian— •and many other different Jobs held "by blind 
people are desei'lbede The transcription Is for perBanent; retejitlon. 
«.*gd_uca tor's Gui de _to_ Free Tapeg , Scripts and Trans orlptjoris 19?6, 
coffipiled by James L» Berger, 
DletiAfB 
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A MATTEH OF INDIPFEHENCK iSrn color sound 50 mln» 197^ 

Prasents a critique of society's amhivalenoe toward the a/^ed^ 

Irioludcs an intcrvlevf with Maggie Kuhn of the Gray Panther 

laoveaent* 

LC No* 7^-70330^ 

PjDd. and DistiPHENIX 



KEET LISA I6mm color sound 3 (Also aTOllable as vidoo 

eossette) 1971 

Presents a statyment of tm world seen by a bjmin dams^ed 

ohtlde Involves her parents^ friends and atbltiacles towards her 

in general. 

LC iNo. 74-71^06^ 

Prodi LEARN DlstiAIKS 



MIMI 16mm B&W sound 12 mln^ n^d. 

Miml is the true story of a young woman ooplng with her phyaloal 
handloap as wall as with the Inability of others to respond to 
her In a normal fashion^ The dialog is honest t the situation realp 
and Miml's peroeptlons candid. 
Dlsts BBF 



TffiE IWLMPLE HANDICAPPED l6mm color swnd 23 mln. ntd* 

Shows mentally retarded , cerebral palsied, dysDiellai deaf*»blljid 
and afflotionally disturbed deaf children In Sweden » GeTOany» 

LC No, 74-705179 
Prod.iUSSEH ^ DlatiUSiaC 



m son, KEVIH l6ma color soiind Zk zaln* 197^^ 

* "Without pity or horror, this film enters tVie >rorld of Kelvin, 
an ll*year'*oid English boy who ims torn v^ltnout arms or legs 
because his mother took the drug ThalldDQide dulling hsr pregnanDy. 
it reveals to parents # social workers, teachers, neighbors, p^ersi 
and all others who dB^l vith or oome in ooncaot with a handloapped 
person that they oan do no with lesi shame ^nd sentlnentElitjy 
and with more taiowledgef hope, and dignity # Excellent for public 
library programs on the hand 1 capped < " ^^Bo okX 1 s t 
OlstiWOhffiAT ' 



mTm AND REALITIES sound fllmatrlp - audiotape color 31 fraaea 
1973 

Presents several of the oommon mlaoonceptions about the aged*, 
offering realistic Information of the resouroea^ health, housingp 
transportation and social roles of the elderly^ £/C Not 73^73^2?9 
DlstiCONMED 

ERiC 2UU 
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NOBODt 'j'OOK CPHE CDJHE l^rnn B&W soun<i 26 mln, 1973 

Daplcts ghetto chMdron handicapped with .learning dloftbllltles 
and most often laijoled ffientallv retardod, Dononstratos that 
baste trust In hirasclf and others Is their first need. Shovrs 
how highly Btructured ftlfissroom ftnd playi^round teohnlques result 
in an und or standing of ordoi* and development of languflf^e, 
W No^ 73-70 11 57 
Prod, anfl DlstiAIMS 



OLD SPEAK FOH T-HEMSELVES , X6rm B&W sound 30 mln. 1969 

Shows poople of vfldely different life styles as they dtscuss 
their ohlldren, coney, sey., health, living with Inflrfflities 
and death, in order to Illustrate the rewards and problems of 

LC No, ■ 78-706818 

ProdiVDONUH DlstiAJN ProdniWMWTV 



OUH ELDERS— A GaSEHATION NlGlfiOTSD films trip with record./eassefcte 
188 frattes oolor 1972 

Dlsoussos the reagona why the eldorly are shunned and theli 
problems ignored, the psychological daiBage caused by this 
treatmenti and the grim oondltlons In soaie nurslnft homes i Includes 
the problems of poverty among the aged and the ahorteomlngs of 
the social security and niedlcare programs » 
LC No. 73-732530 
ProdESED DlstiPKM 



PEOPIS FIRST 16mm color sound 3'^ ffltn, 197? 

One of the most ambitious and atartlinff films produc-ed about- 
the deTelopfflentally disabled. Over 25»000 feet of film were 
shot to dociiment the private lives and political aotlvltles 
of PEOPLE PIP^T, the first self "advocacy group of developaentally 
disabled citizens, 

Dlati Jamea Stanfleld Film Associates 

Project I Adult, P.O. Box 851, ^ „ ^ ^ 

Pasadena, CA 91102 (Or call eoUeot at ^IJ/ 5781658) 



A PLACE AliONG US l6mm color sound 2? mine .1970 

Ea^iBlnes two limovatlve programs in the field of mental retar- 
dation. One project oonsistsof research Into the nature of 
retardation and a study of the best procedures to help the retarded. 
The second project uses intensive vocational training and a 
supportive peer group situation in housing and recreation to 
return the mildly retarded to the oommimityt 
LC Ko. •?8«709556 
ProdiWNBCTV Disc I PI 
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JiEACHING OUTi THE LIBRAHY Am TUE EXCEPTIONAL ClilW l6m 
eolor sound ?5 nin. 1968 

A report on a two-y^nar demonstration of the potent^ nlly 
-raluablG scrvloG tho library can provide to varioiiS types 
■of exceptional ohlldren-*'bllnd * dcafp rnontally rofcarded, 
isoolally i^alod justed , and homcboundi or hospitalised with 
physical handicaps. Shows hovr the library can ^'rca-oh out*' 
to help nuoh children by taklHr^ special cervloo to thea. 
Prod I CHCPL Dist I CONIIP Prodni COWNF 



BmOIN' AHD Win TIN* AlU'T EVERYTiiING l6mm eolQ3r sound 
26 min. 1975 ^ 

**Cdnterlng on th^ need of rotai'^cd children to live as independently 
BB posslbloi this film briefly explores the llv«3 of rour rnentally 
Mandloapped youngersters* In teras of the parents* e^perlenoeai 
two major responses become evident* One pj.^resses the Initial 
difficulty of having to overooma the reality of mental retardation 
in the family t '^hile the other shows the parents* desire that 
their ohlld lire as indopendently as possible i desplta his or 
her severe limitations, "^.^ Bookllst 
PlatiDETCOL or STMFLD 



THE RETAHDED CHILD 2 filmstrlps (part It 62 framas, 11j30 nln*, 
part 2 1 66 frames ^ 11 §58 mln*) 2 cassetteat 1 tec)ok» 1 guld© 
1976 

••For parents bllndlngly confronted with the reality of a fflentally . 
retarded child # parent groups can offer helpfiil anopuragament 
and guidanca through an exchange of shared pro^Jlams and fee lings i^**** 

OiatiWfiSPCE 



SILENT WORLD, MUPPLED WORUD l6min color sound 28 aln. 1966 

Ralafces the difficulties of speefth, eduoation and noriaal living 
for the deafened, and shows new methods of eduootlort and pohabll- 
itatlon* Uses anlaatlon to escplaln Beohanlca of hearing and tsrpes 
of Impairmente NarTOtod by Gregory Peck, 
XC No, PIA66-63^ 

lyodiUSPHS DlstiUSNAG ProdniCF 

^TEP ASIDE, STEP Wm Ifioa coloi' sound 20 mln» 1971 

Eaports on the problems of aging In Amfii»lca, such as Income, 
housing, nutrition and transportation. Shows successful private 
arid governnent programs aimed at solving them, 
W No. 7^-705701 
PfodiUSSBS DistiUSNAC 
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SURISS'T TEST l6ma coIot eound 11 mXn$ 197^ 

Demonstrates the difficulties with narrow doors, steps, paricliis 
spacftfi, bui3,flin<r fixtures, etc* faced hy a younx Vfoman In a 
vjhefllciiair trho searches for eriiTJloyiaent and housing In her effort 
to load an indeuendent life, Urgos thflt nrchltectural, Xandswe, 
and street planning Inol-ude ifhoelchalr aooesB« 
Dlsti Easter Seal Society, Soattlc i/ashlngton 



SVJAN LAJCBi CONVEESATIOWS WITH DSAP TEErJAGlHS l6mm color sound 
15 ialn», neds 

The film deplcto Interflows with deaf teenagers In whlah they 
oxpress thGlr views on TOrious aspeote of life, Ineluding 
ralatlonshlps between deaf youth and their famillGS, their feeling 
about eauoatton. thalr plans for the future and attitudes toward 
raol^l'matters, ' In sl^ ianffuago with spoken narration, 
Dla 1 1 WMAR YC Prod i WUmCC 



THESE TOO Aai OUR CHIIjDREN %6mm color sound 40 mln,' n»d. 

Demonstrates niathoda of working irlth mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped persons, as practiced by the Boulder 
County B(»rd of DeTelopiaental Disabilltlos in Colorado. 
Prod, and DlstiUCOLO 



THEY CAM. MS NAHSS color sound 20 ttlni, 197^ 

Portrays the lives of mentally dlffiarent young people and exploree 
how they peroeive a world in which they are told often and in 
m«n'" ways thAt they are retarded* 
LCNo. 73-700194 
PROa and DISTi BPA 



THHOUGH DIPPERENT EXES l^mm color sound 15 ntln* 1970 

Features a'starded ehlldran In a day-tralnlns program receiving 
specialized training for their handicaps, BBphaslzas need of 
retailed children for training and highlights the areas in which 
training nust be applied. Examines soclai needs of the children 
aa well as the inpaot ft retarded ehlld has on the rest of the 
family, 

LC No, 79-709689 
ProdiPECKM DlstiPCHENr 
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TO A GOODi LOm LIFE iCmm color sound 19 mlu. 19?6 

''This afflrr^ativc clocumont of the aatiafyln/? llf^-atylec that 
can be croiiiM^ and pursued by people* no matter what their age 
will be u^eiul ruaource I21 junior high and sonior hi^n schoox 
^Idanee and eontemporary issues classas and units on gerontology." 
Sookllfit 



UKDEHSmNDING TKS BEkF l6m coloj^ sound 21 mln^ 1977 

•'Because deaf children ottend cpeclal DchoolOi r^avo difficulty 
articulating sounds , and speak in voices that laoK Inflections ^ 
hearing pacple often mlsju^ige the chlldreri's Intelllgenca , cufloslt; 
and senoitlYitya « « » Sitting In on primary through high school 
level olasaesp this film recorfs the Instructional methods used 

DistsPEHEN 



WALTER l6mm sound color 15 mln. ti»d« 

A moving story of a young self-sufficient paraplegic who has 
guts I anbltion and a special love for wheelchair basketball* 
DlstiCP 



WAY OUT OP Tm WILDiSHNESS 3A Inoh Video cassette B&tf 29 min. 1972 

Shows the care of retarded children at the Plsnaouth Stat© Home 
and Training Conterp where a home atmosphere is provided In 
preparing the children for return to the cutslde ifcrld# Descrlbaa 
what ID being rtone to help blind and aotor^handlcapped ehlldren 

ProdiUSMC DlstiUSilAC 



WE KNOW WHO WE ABE l6mis color sound 28 min* 1977 

•*Peellngo of Insocurlty and infarlorlty can handicap the blind 
more than their lack of Glghti consequently p the loKa Commlsslori 
for the Blind's Orientation Center enoou^ges blind people to 
overcome the debilitating erfeots of their fears of Inadeqiiacy 
while simultaneously teaching them tha sKllls they need to get 
along in the sighted worlds 'U^Bookllgt 
DistsNFB " 



WHAT COLOH IS THE WIND 16mn color sound 27 min» 1968 

Telle the atcry of twin boys, three years oldp one of whoa mm born 
blind. Tells how their parenta, with soine professional helpp are 
determined that the blind boy shall compete and have an opportuiilty 
no less than that of hla twin brother In the sighted world. 
LC No*. 7if-700294 Prod, and DistiALGEAlf 
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WHAT DO you DO WHEN I'OU SEE A BLIND PERSON? I6ma color sound 
13 Clin. 1971 

A light touch personlf los this film which deaonstrates the right 
and wrong v.-ay of deallMs v/ith blind people in various situations* 
Inctruction is given to fchoso who are unavjare of the problems 
oonf rented by the visually handicapped in social situations, and 
Geeks to change aom of the mlscoriceptions about blind Individuals, 
tholr abilities, and their feelinss about blindness. 
DlstjAPB 



THE WILD GOOSE I6 cm B&W sound 18 mln< 1973 

Satlrioally views the life of an old man confined in a nursing 
home, with short vignettes of nursing home life, and his attempts 
to leave the hoiDe. Rolees questions about the values of our 
society concerning old age and old aga Institutions, 
Prod, and Dlstifl 



WORI^ OF A DIFFERENT DRUM 16 mm color sound 12 nln. 1970 

Dlsc-usses the benefits that retarded children can derive froB 
partloipating In an active school program which refleots the 
abundance of the world and allows for those who are different, 
LC Noo 72-705727 

Prod* and DlsttBSPS ProdniLOMOP 



YOU'lL GET YOURS WHEN YOU'RE 65 16 ma color sound i^O oln, 1973 

Depicts America 'a treatment of its senior citizens. Contrasts this 
treatment with that of other countries, such as West Gsrffiany, 
Dispels some of the misconceptions about the Ameriean health and 
retirement systems, 
LC No„ 73-703132 
Prod, and DistimSNBW 
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PRODUCERS, DISTRIBUTORS, klW PRODUCTtO.N CREDITS 



The f ollo'.flr.ff addrasscs and lettor oedos come fron 
thQ IJICEM Im^n^ tQj-y*rn\?nF!ra nnd D j_nt^'j.j3ut:c)y3^ (1977)« As 
NJCEH notes, ''oon-.G naaofl'ti.b noz crrry aaarcssos because 
the index' is intended to provide archival Infornatlori on 
those producers, distributors, f.nd prcduotlon credits who 
no longer exist as a business." This case flpplles to a few 
of the pr^ucers and production credits hore. There are 
full addresses, however » for all the dlatrnDUtors that 
f ollov?. 
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AFB 

American Foundation for 

the Blind , Inc. 
15 V/est l6th Street 
New Xork, m 10011 



AIKS 

Aims InstructiDnal Media 

Servioes, Ina, 
626 Justin /s.venuo 
Glendale, Ck 91201 



AJN 

American Journal of 
Nursing 

20 JM. V/acKer Drive, Suite 19h-8 
Chicago, IL 60606 



ALA 

American Library Association 
50 E. Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 606IL 



ALCRAN 

Alan Orpnt' 

80S Lockoarn Street 

Los Angeles, CA 9004-9 



ACTA 

American Ocoupatlonal Therapy 

Assoolation 
Public Infornatlori Dept. 
6000 Executive Blvd. 
Rockville, KD 20852 



BARB 

Barr Films 

p. 0. Box 5667 

Pasadena, California 91107 



BA:i: 

Bay state Film Productions 
Box 129 

Sprinrf iolti » '^•^ 01101 



BBCTV 

British Broad costlnr Corporation' 

TelQV'lsion 
630 Fifth Ave, 
New York, NY 10030 



B3F 

Billv Budd Films 
235 East 57th Street 
New York, WY 10022 



BFA 

BPA Educational Media 
2211 Michigan Avenue 
P. 0. Box 1795 
Santa Monica, CA 90^06 

BSPS 

Bay Shore Publlo Schools 
Bayshore, NY II706 



CAP 

Current Affairs Films 
Division of Key Productions 
Zli- Danbur.v Hoad 
Wilton, CT 06897 



CANBC 

Canadian Broadoasting Corp, 
Ei*5 Park Avenue (3^th floor) 
New York, NY lOOl? 
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CBCLS 

CBC Lcarnlni' Systftms 
Box 500, Terminal A 
Toronto, Ontario II6 



com? 

Conn Fllffls, Inft. 
6 Cobblo hill Head 
Westport, CT 06880 



CBSNEW 
CBS NeviB 

383 Madison Avenue 
Uevi YorK, NY 1001? 



CHMP 

CHK Educational Films 
1011 Caaino Del Mar 
Del Mar, CA 9210^ 



CENTEP 

Centron Eduoatlonal Pilms 
1621 V/i Nlr-th Street 
Xawrence, KS 66o44 



CSD 

Clarke School for the Deaf 
Round Hill Hoad 
Worthainpton, MA OIO6O 



CP 



Churchill Films 

662 N, Roberts on Blvd. 

Lob Angeles. CA 9OO69 



DBFDU 



Eanlel Blacks tone arid 
Palrlelgh Dicklrison 



CHCPL 

Clnolmiatl and Hamilton 

County Public Library 
800 Vine Sti-eet 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



DETCOL 

Detroit Collect Ive 
Stanrield House 
900 Euolid Street ■ 
Santa Monica , CA 90403 



CINSOU 

Cinema/Sound Ltd. 
Jeffrey Worton Publishers 
Iks E. 49th Street 
Mew York, HI 1001? 



DEVDIG 

Development Digest 

3347 Motor Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90034 



CONMED 

Concept Media 
1500 Adapis Street 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 



PI 

Films, Inc. 

1144 Wllmette Street 

Wllmstta, IL 6OO9I 
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PIULYS 

Stuart Flnlr;y, Inc. 
3^+28 i'lanoficld :-{oad 
Palis Church, VA ZZOkl 



len.rnln/'; and Inf orn?it Ion , Inc. 
315 Central Park U, 

i^ew :i:or}<, 10025 



HA 

OuldanGe A ssociatl. on , 

A/V Subsidiary 
?57 Third i.vemiG 
AdW York, 10017 



LearjnlnE Garden 



GjiDrSJ MO? 

Joern Gerdts Lodlhant Kotlon PlctUTes 

8231 iiGrrlnount Drive 
i'lercer Island , V/A 980^0 



IBM 

IBM Fllin Activities 
IBM Corporation 
Old Oreliard Uoad 
Armonki M 1050^ 



IFB 

Internfltlonal Pllia Bureaii 
332 S. I'llohigan Avenue 
Chicago , IL 6060k 



lU 

Indiana University 
BloorBingt on, IN ^?^+01 



JGB 

Jewish Guild for the Blind 
15 W. 55th Street 
New )£otk, iiT 10023 



MDKflCD 

Missouri Division of Health 
Section of Chronic Diseases 
Broadway State Office Bldfr, 
Hlgli Street and Broadviay 
Jefferson City, KO 65IOI 

MHPC 

Mental Health Film Council 
(Englaiid) 



MISC 

Merced institute Serving 

Children, Inc. 
632 IJest 13th Street 
Merced , CA 953^0 

MISCP 

Mlsoellaneous Pi las 

1888 Cent-ury Park Eflst, #1015 

Los Angeles, CA 9OO6? 
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NJPBA 



Moving; Picture Company 
ylO Third Street 
Orofron City, OH 970^^5 



Mo'lorn Talklrv^. Plcturo Sorvlcon 

2323 *.'eiw Kyc'fi P.csd 

Wgw KydG Parli, 110^+0 



National Educational Television, 
Inc. 

Indiana University 
Bloomlrt0ton, I^^ 47^01 



New JeTBny Publlo Broad cast inc 
The Public Television Library 
475 L' Enfant Plana S>/ 
Washington, DC 20024 

NI'IAC 

Uatlonal Kedlcal Audiovisual 
Center 

2111 Plaster Brid-e Road 
Atlanta, OA 30324 

National ''edlcal A-7 Faolllty 
Atlanta, OA 30333 



National Pederatlon of the Blind 
218 Hudolph Hotel Bldg, 
Des Moines, lA 50309 



NTBEP 

National Tape Repository 
Unlversltv of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80302 



NFBC 

National Film Board of Canada 
1251 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, WY 10020 



NYSL 

New York State Library 
Education Bldgs 
Albany, NY 12224 



NFMD 

National Foundation March 

of Dimes 
Publishing Department 
1275 Manaroneck Avenue 
White Plains, NY IO6OS 



New York University Fllni Library 

26 Washington Place 
New Xork,' NY IOO3O 



NJAHC 

New Jersey Association for 

Retarded Children 
Bersen-Passaio Unit 
Passaic, NJ 07055 



OS 

Orchard School for Special 

Education 
8701 Menard Avenue 
Morton Grove, IL 60053 
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PCHENT 



Hiciipn 



Poflch Kntcrprises , Inc. 

^6^^9 Oernld 
Warren, lil 48092 



HlchfioW Prcfluctlonc 

8006 Tplco.v.n Avenue 
Silver Sprlnp-s, MD 20901 



PECKM 

Peck (Korlln) 
i^649 Gerfl Id 
V/arren, HI 4B09?i 



SAMC 

Soattlo AT^atQur Movie Club 



PEH3N 

Perennial Education, InOt 
1825 v;illow Hoad 
Northfleld, IL 60093 



PPP 

Pyramid Films 
Box lOifB 

Santa Monica, CA 90406 



Scott Education Division 
Prentice-Hall, InOi 
150 V/hite Plains Road 
Tarrytown, MY 10591 

STNFLD 

Stanfleld House 
900 Euclid 

Santa Monica, CA 90403 



PHENIX 

Phoenlj! Films, Inc. 
470 Park Avenue, S, 
New York, WY 10016 



STURTM 

Martha Stuart Communications 

66 Bank Street 

New York, HY 10014 



PHH 

Prentlce-Kall Media 
150 V/hite Plains Hoad 
Tarry town, WY 10591 



PORTA 

Portafilias 

4180 Dixie Hlght-ray 
Drayton Plains, MI 48020 



SYRCU 

Syracuse University Film Library 
Collendale Campus 
1455 E, Colvln Street 
Syracuse, MY 13210 

UCOLO 

University of Colorado 
Eduoational Media Center 
Boulder, CO 80309 



PUBTEL 

Public Television Library 
475 L'Enfant Plaza, SW 
Washington, DC 20024 



UKANMC 

University of Kansas Medical 

Center 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
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UKANS 



USPKS 



University of Knnnas 
Lawrence, KS 660U'^ 



UMITV 



U. Public Health Service 
V/elfare Hldpr^ 

4th Street and Independence Ave* , 
V/ashln^jton, DC 20201 

ussns 



Univorsity of r'tichl^an 

Television Center 

400 Sp Fourth Stroet 

Ann Arbor, III 46109 



UNE3R 



Uo B. Social and Hehabill tation 

Service 
D, H, Em V/, 

330 IndeDendence Avenue i SW 
V/ashlngtbn, DC 20201 

UTEX 



University of 
Instructional 
University of 
Extension 



Issbraska 
Mod la Center 
iJebraska 
Division 



Lincoln t N3 685O8 



University of TEXAS 
Visual Instruotion Bureau 
Austin, TK 78712 



UPENM 

University of Pennsylvania 
3440 Woodland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 



USBEH 

U. S9 Bureau of Education for 

the Handicapped 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washlngton» DC 20202 



USDHEW 

U, S. Department of Health, 

Education and V/elfare 
330 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 



VDONUR 

Video Nursing, Inc. 
2645 Glrard Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201 



WCETTV 

WCET Television 
Crosley Telecommunloatlons 
2222 Chickasaw Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45219 



WESPCE 

Western Psychological Services 
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INTRODUCTION 

This bibliography has been prepared for an Institute on Library 

Service to the Blind and Physically Handicapped. It la not compre- 
hensive, but includes references generally available, most of them 
books, Joutnal articles or book chapters. Topics included are: 
aspects of library service to the visually handicapped, the deaf, 
and individuals with problems of mobility; descriptions of handicaps; 
training, vocational rehabilitation and library employment of the 
handicapped; attitude toward and psychology of the handicapped; and 
legislation and federal programs for the handicapped. 

Indexes scanned for selection of references include Library 
Literatura (1971 - 1977), Resources in Education (1974 - September 
1977), the Monthly Catalog of r.nvaT-ntflPnt- Publications (1974 - Octo- 
^5^7^' Education Index (1974 - October 1977), and Bualness Per- 
iodicals Index (1974 - October 1977). Selected 1978 issues of these 
Indexes were scanned. 

Subject Headings Used in the Vertica l Files on Blindness and 
Physically Handicaps (May 1974) prepared by the Library of Congress 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped has been used as 
the basis for selection of subject headings. A number of aubject 
headings from this list have been lumped (combined) when six or fewer 
references were listed under one subject heading. Additional head- 
Ings, e.g.: (LEGISLATION); scope notes (PHYSICAL HANDICAPS Includes 
bibliography, history, statistics); and references (Sensory Aid- 
Blind see AIDS ..\ND APPLIANCES — BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED) 
were added whenever appropriate. 
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Since most of Che references are on library service to the blind 
and physically handicapped, the subJecC heading LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
THE BLrND A^ND PlfYSTCALLY HA.NDICAPPED is only used when a reference 
cannot be indexed morG specif tcally. 

The 200 references are arranged alphabetically by author. 
Anonymous items are interfiled by the first significant word tn the 
t Icle , Each re fa re nee is identl f ied by an accession number gtven In 
Che first colunm of the author index. The subject Index consists of 
an alphaba tically arranged list of subject headings along with an 
accession number or accesRiDn nuinber.s of references indexed by that 
subject healing* 
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List by Accession Number and Auchor 

001 Abbye, S, "The Learning-Disabled Child: Films for Social, Emotional, 

Language and Sensory Needs'' Fllro Library Quarterly 9 (No. 3, 
1976) ^37^4.1, " ' " 

002 Abeson, A. "The Educational Least Rescrictive Alcernative" Amicus 

2CJune 1977): 23-:6. 

003 Adams, "Monroe County Library System Serves the Handicapped" 

Informa tion Reporcs an d Bibliographies 7(No* 2, 1978)*60-61. 

004 Allan, A. ''Survey Results: DuPage Library System Subregional Library 

for the Blind and Physically Handicapped'- II lino is Llbr arias 
59 (April 1977): 269-271. ' 

005 Amdursky, S. J, *'To Reach the Daaf" Illinois Libraries 57(Septam- 

bar 1975) : 468-470, " " ' ~ 

006 Ame rican Foundation for the Blind How Boas the Blind Person Get 

Around? New York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., Octo» 
barVi976, 

007 Aflierican Foundation for the Blind, Study of Persons Eligible to Use 

Services of the Division for t he Blind and Physically Handicapped 
New York: American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. , November 15 ^ 1976* 

008 "American Public Transit Association Legislative Program'- Metro 

73 (November/December 1977): 18-19. 

009 Anderson, E. M. and B. Spain. The Child with Spina Bifida London: 

Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1977. 

010 AsheiTn, L, ''New Trend in the Curriculum of Library Schools" in Gold- 

h 0 r , He rbe r t Educacio^ for^ Llbrarianghip : The Design of the 
Curriculum of Library Schools Urbana: University of Iliinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, Monograph No. 11(1971) i65--68, 

011 Ayers , W. R. , M. C, Parsons and M, Rappaport* "Applicationa of 

Technology and Rehabilitation Enginearing. Part A: The Applica- 
tion of Technology to Handicapping Conditions and for HMLdicappad 
rndlvlduals. Part Rahabilitation Engineering'' The White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals, Vol. I: Awareness Papers 
t^ashington, B.C., 23-27, 1977,^ 15-44. " 

012 Barbour, H, ''The Anatomy of a Library for the Handicapped Programa 

in Action'' Information Reports and Bibliographies 7CNo. 2, 1978): 

51-54, " . " " : 

013 Bardachj J» L. "Psychological AdJusCmanCs of Handicapped Individuals 

and Their Faniiliea" The Wiit e House Conference on Handicapped 
Individu als. Vo l I: Awareness Papers Washington * D.C.| May 23-27, 
1977, p. 107-'il7; 
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Baskin, B, H, ^nd H, IlArrls, NoteH From a Dif ferent Drumme r; A 
Guide to J u V e n i jL^ _F1 cc Ion For t r a;/ i n g _ t j i a H an d 1 c ap p e d New York: 
R. R. Bowktir Company, 19 77. 

Baumani M. , cotnp, Bltndjneaa , Vlaual Impairment , Deaf "■Bllndnega^* 
Annotated Listing of the Literature, 1953-75 Philadeiphlai 
Temple University Press , 1976, 

Bell, D. 'Reading by Touch'* Braille Monitor June, 1972^ no vol, 
number^ page nuinbers not available. First published In The New 
Beacon^ (British journal) in January ^ 1965. 

Berkow-iC2, M. , J, Rubin and J, Vorral. '^Econoinic Concerns of 

Handicapped Persons" The Whi te House Confe rence on Handicapped 
Individuals. V ol. I: Awareness Papers Washington, D,C,s May 23^ 
27, 1977, p. 217-245/ " ^ ~ " " 

Bolger, E. "Volunteerlsm^ Take It Out of % Salary" te. 3(February 

1975) : 71-74. 

Brown , '*The Physically Handicapped" Library Servicai to the 

Dlsadv^ntagad Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press , 1971, 
137=207/ 

Coffey, G. M* "Education for Institutional Library Service" Library 
Trends 26(Wlnter 1978) ^431-445 . 

Caseyj G. M, "Library Service to the Handicapped and Institutiona- 
lized" Library Trends ZOCOctober 1971) i 350=366, 

Casey I G* 'library Service to the Handicapped and Institutionalized i 
An Historical Approach" Inforaation Reports and Bibliographies 
7(No. 2, 1978):13^17. ' ~~ 

Caasiano, V. "Participation in Cultural Activities" The White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals, Vol Awareness Papars 
WashingtonV D.Cf. /llay 2 3-277 1977 , p/ 133^145, 

Coates^ E* R* **Music for the Blind and Physically Handicapped from 
the Library of Congress" American Music Teacher 25 (February 

1976) :21«24. 

Cotler, S. R. and A. H. De Graff. Architectural Accessibility for 
the Disabled o f College Campuses Albanyj N*¥*- State University 
Construction Funds October, 1976. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, "Full Educational Opportunities 
for Handicapped Individuals" The V^ite House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individual^i Vol^^Ij^^ware^^ Papers^ Washingtonj D,C, % 
May 23-27, 1977V p* 247-2867 

Cylke, F. Braille R esource s for the Deaf-Blind Person i What They 

A re and What They Co uld Become Washington, D.C. ^ Library of Con-- 
gress . Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Septem- 
ber 13, 1977* 
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028 Cylke, F. K. ''Coordinacion of Library Services for Blind and Physi- 

cally Handicapped Individuals" Meeting at International Federa-= 
tion of Library Associacioris* Brussels , Belgium^ September 6, 
1977. Washington, D,C.: Library of Congress p Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, 1977, 

029 Cylka, F, K. "Free National Program Co Beef Up Services for Blind 

and Handicapped'* American Libraries 7 (July 1976) U66^467 1 

030 Cylke, F. "Library Services for the Blind and Physically Handi-- 

capped*' The ALA Yearbook, 1975 Chicago: ALA, 1976, p. 115-116, 

031 Cylke, F. K. "Library Services for the Blind and Physically Handi^ 

capped'' The ALA Yearbook, 19 76 Chicago: ALA, 1977, p, 66. 

032 Cylke, F, K. "Library Services for the Blind and PhysiC£.lly Hand!-- 

capped: Yesterday - Today - Tomorrow'- Illinois Libraries 57 
(Sapcember 1975)^447-450. 

033 Dalton, J. "The Har dicapped as Librarians: Facing the Problem" 

l^ilson Libr ary Bulletin 43 (December 1968) : 318-321, 

034 Dalton, P, I, ''Are You Listening?" Illinois Libraries 57(September 

035 Daniell, W. B. "Idea - Exchange" School Media Quarterly 3CSunmer 

1975) 1347-348. 

036 DaRold, J. and B, Bray. "Service to the Deaf*' News Notes of Cali- 

fornia Libraries 71(No. 1, 1976) 1 15-^20. 

037 Decker, L. R. and D. A. Peed. "Af f IrTnatlve Action for the Handicapped" 

Personnel 53(May=June 1976);64^69. 

038 De Lury, B* E* "Equal Job Opportunity for the Handicapped Means 

Positive Thinking and Positive Action" Labor Law Journal 
26 (November 1975): 679-^685, 

039 Dexter, B. L* Sp^c^al Educatiori and the Classroom Teacher Springs 

field, Illinois: c7 ThomasV 1977. 

040 "Disabled Paople in the U.S.: Facts and Figures" Interracial Books 

for Child ren Bulletin 8(Nos. 6 & 7, 1977):20-2l/ 

041 Donnan, S* "Handicapped Library Users- ExpectaClons and Realities 

of Service: The Needs of the Physically Disabled Person" Inf or- 
Biation Reports and Bibliographies 7(No. 2, 1978):27^28, 

042 Drennan, H* T* **The Legislative Bases of Federal Support for Public 

Library and Information Services to the Handicapped" Informa ^ 
tion Rep orts and Bibliographies 7(No. 2, 1978)i38-40. 

043 Dresang, E. T. "There Are No 'Other' Children" School Library Jour- 

nal 24CSaptember 1977) a9«23. " 
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044 "Education of che Handlcappt^d Today*' American Education 12 (June 

1976) I 6-8, 

045 Edwards, F. L. ''rndividual Access to Non Print Inforaatlon for Deaf 

Students" in Strom, G, Library Services to the B lind and 
PhyslGally Handicapped Me tuchan , N . J ^ : Scarecrow Press - 1Q77 - 
p. 80-84. ' 

046 Fay, F. -'Problems of the Severely and Multiply Handicapped" The 

Wlilta House Conference on Handlcappad Individuals , Vol. Ii Aware - 
ness Papers Washington D.C., May 23^27, 1977 • 287-316, 

047 Flanagan, L» ''Some Second Thoug.;.cs on Survival in the SevenCiesi 

Or Two Views of the Volunteer Dilerana" Catholic Libra^ World 
48(October 1976) : 112^114. 



048 



Florida Board of Building Codes and Standards, Accessibili ty Coda§ 
and Standards , 2nd Ed . Tallahassee, Florldai Department of Cois- 
munity Affairs^ February, 1976, 



049 Frieden, ^. "Comnunlty and Residential Based Housing" The White 

House Conference on Handicapped Individuals, Vol. I' Awareneaa 
Papers Washington, D.C., May 23-^27 , 1977 317-347/' 

050 Friedman, M, H. "A Coniputerlzed Bibliographic Service for the Blind 

and Physically Handicapped" Journal of Library Automation 
SCDecember 1975 ): 322-^335 . 

051 Gashel, J, "The Consumer's Role in Library Services for the Blind*' 

in Stromj M. G, Library Services to the Blind and Fhyslcally 
Handicapped Metuchen, N,J.i Scarecrow Press, 1977, p, 41-47/ 

052 Gentile, E. "Architectural Affirmative Action: A University with a 

New Concept" Amicus 2 (June 1977): 31-36, 

053 Gibson, M, C, "Preparing Librarims to Serve Handicapped Individuals" 

Journal of Education for Llbrarianship 18(Fall 1977) : 121-130* 

054 Goddard, J, "Architectural Barriers" News Notes of California Li- 

braries 68CFall 1973)U23-434, . — — — — ~™ 

055 ^Idberg, L, M, and F, S. Rubin, "Interactive Co^uter-Gontrolled 

TV for the Deaf" Audiovisual Instruction 23 (January 1978): 16-17. 

056 Good, M, "Stories About Handicapped Children: A Select List" The 

School Librarian 25 (June 1977) : 110-116. 

057 Goodkin, H, F, "Transportation Accessibility" The White Houaa Con- 

ference on Handicapped Individuals, Vol, I; Aware ness Papers 
Washington, D.C, May 23-27, 1977, p. 167-185. 

058 Goodman, H. C. "Volunteers In El Paso" Library Journal 97 (May 1, 

1972) il675-'1677. 
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059 Goodman, L. V, "A Bill of Rights for the K.mdlcapped" American 

Education 12(July 1976) j6-8, 

060 Goodman, W, "When You Meet A Blind Person" Hew Outlook for the 

Blind 64 (June 1970) a 86-192 . 

061 Crannis, F. "Book Selection for the Blind" Catholic Library World ^ 

40(April 1969) 1491^496 . " 

062 Grannis , F. "Philosophical ImplicationB of Book Selection for the 

Blind" Wilson Li brary Bulletin 48CDecamber 1969)^330-339. 

063 Greco, C, M, "Barred from the Library" American Libraries ICOctQ-- 

ber 1970) :908-910. 

064 Groff, P. "Children's Fiction and the Psychology of Deafness" The 

School Librarian 24 (September 1976) :196-202* 

065 "Guidelines for Using Volunteers in the Future of Libraries" American 

Libraries 2(April 1971) :407-408. - " " 

066 Hagemayer, A, "Alice Hagcmeyarj Librarian for the Deaf" 
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Libraries 7 (June 1976) : 354-355, 

067 Hagemeyar, A, Deaf Awarenega Handbook for Public Librarians 
Washington, D,C.* District of Columbia Public Library j 1975, 

068 Hahnj E, "Serving Blind and Physically Handicapped Readers: A 
Shared Responsibility" Information Reports and Bibliographies 
7 (No, 2, 1978)^41-42. ' " " 

069 Hanmeri S, "Consumer Outreach" Information Reports and Bibliographies 
7(No, 2, 1978):33=35. " " 

070 "The Handicapped as Librarians" Wilson Library Bulletin 43(Dacamber 
1968): 318-329, " " 

071 Harlow, N, "Admission to the Profession: Counseling the Handicapped" 
Wilson Library Bulletin 43(December 1968) :321-322, 

072 Herman, S, J. "Information Center Profile: Library of Congress Divi- 
sion for the Blind and Physically Handicapped" in Stroma M. G, 
Library Services to tha Blind and Physically Handicapped Metuchen, 
N*J.: Scarecrow Press ^ 1977, p, 5-12. 

073 Herman, S, J. "The 1976 National Conference of Librarians for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped" Library of Congress Inforaation 
Bulletin 35 (June 25, 1976) : 357-362 . 

074 Hoehna, C. W, "Service Delivery Systems for Handicapped Individuals" 
The White House Conferen ce^n Handicapped Individuals, Vol, I: 
Awareness Papers Washington, D,C,, May 23-=27, 1977, p/ 369-392* 

075 "Hospital Libraries: Working on Internation Coordination of Library 
Ser\/ices for Blind and Physically Handicapped Individuals" Li- - 
brary of Congress Information Bulletin 36 (November 4, 1977): 
752-753. " 
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076 Hunsicker, M. "l^en the Blind Begin to Read" in Strom, M, G. Library 

S_6_^!tgM to^ the Blind and Physically Handicapped Metuchen, N,J»i 
Scarecrow PresB, 1977^ p, 134=142, ~" 

077 Iffland, C. ''Mains treaming'' IllinQls Libraries 58(Dece^er 1976) 

806-809. 

078 Igoe^ J. G, '^Designed to Bar: Our Thoughtlessness in Stone" North 

Country Libraries 13(July 1970):9-^12. 

079 Irons J L,C, "Books on the Handicapped i A Selected Bibliography" North 

Country Libraries 11 (March 1968) : 44-^46 . 

080 Jenkins j H. "Volunteers in the Future of Libraries" Library Journal 

97(Aprll 15, 1972): 1399-1403, 

081 Jensen, J, C. "The Library and the Deaf Child" Catholic Library 

World 45CApril 1974) :426-428. 

082 Jerrolds, B. W, "Preparing Librarians to Help the Disabled Reader" 

in Strom, M, G. Library Services to the Blind and Physically 
K an d 1 c ap p e d Metuchen^ N. J* ^ Scarecrow Preas," 1977, p. 55^60. 

083 Johnson^ E, and T, Herriweather . "Blind Children Learn to Relate" 

in Strom, H. G. Library Servi ces to the Blind and Fhyaically 
Handicapped Metuchen, N* J. : Scarecrow Press, 1977^ p. 64=67. 

084 Kamisar, H, and D, Pollet "Talking Books and the Local Library: How 

LC's Network Helped Two Libraries Build Strong Services" in 
Strom, Library Services to the Blind and Physically Handi- 

capped Metuchen, N,J.: Scarecrow Press, 1977, p- 48"52* 

085 Kamisar, H, and D. Pollet* "Those Mssing Readers i The Visually md 

Physically Handicapped" Catholic Library World 46(May-June 1975): 
426-431* 

086 Kellen, J, D. "Those I^o Walk About in a Seated Position" Wilson 

Library Bul letin 43(Decen*er 1968)^325-327. 

087 Kershaw, J, D. Handicapped Children 3rd Ed, Londoni Heinemann, 1973. 

088 Kleinfleld, S. "The Handicapped: Hidden No Longer" Atlantic Monthly 

240(December 1977):86-96. 

089 Kortendick, J, J, "The Library School Dean and the Handicapped Appli-' 

cant" Wilson Library Bulletin 43(Decettber 1968) i 322-324. 

090 LaBauve, L, F, "Helping Them to Help Themselves" Texas Libraries 

31(Summer 1969)^60-74. 

091 Lappin, C, W, "School Books for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

Child" HKLSD Journal 2 (Fall 1976) f 5-7 , 

092 "Legal Rights for Handicapped Persons" Gallaudet Today 7 (Summer 

1977)2 entire issue* 
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093 Lende, Books About the Blind. A Bibliographical Guide to Literature 

Relatliig to the Blind New York T Wa Williaro By rd^Preis In c . 7~1953 , 

Lanihan, J* "Disabled Americans i A History" Perforfflance 27(November- 
December 1976/January 1977) i entire issue, ~ 
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"Library Awards Contract for Survey of Blind Handicapped'- Library of 
= Congress Information Bulletin 35 (November 5, 1976) i 677-678V 

"Library Satvicm for Specialized Users" Wisconsin Library Bullatin 
73(Sepcember=0ctober 1977) : 216-217+* ' 

"Library Services for the Adult Handicapped i An Institute for Training 
in Librarlanship'* Information Reports and Bibliographies 7 (No. 2, 
1978) I entire issue. 

Love, H, D, and J, E, Walthall, A Handbook of Medical, Educational and 
Psychological Information for Teachers of Physically Handicapped " " 
Children Springfield, Illinois i CV C, ThomasV 1977, 

Lovejoy, E, G. "The Disabled Student on American Campuses" College 
anu Rase arch Libraries News 39 (February 1978) 1 33--35, 

100 Lucloli, C. "Out of Isolation" in Strom, M, G. Library Services to 

the Blin d and Physically Handicapped Me tuchan , N . J . i S care crow 
Press, 1977, p. 201-207. 

101 HcClaskey, H, "Health and Rehabilitative Library Servlcas" The ALA 

Yearbook, 1975 Chicago: ALA, 1976, p, 178-180. 

102 HcClaskey, H, "Health and Rahabilitatlve Library Sarvlces" The ALA 

Yearbook. 1976 Chicagoi ALA, 1977, p, 145-146, — 

McCrossan, J* A. "Extending Public Library Services to the Horaebouiid" 
in Strom, M. G, Library Sarvlces to the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped Me tuchen , N . J . i S care crow Press , 1977 , p * 180-193 , 

Mace, R, L. "Architectural Accessibility" The White House Conferanea 
on Handi capped Indlvidualg. Vol, I: Awareness Papers~ Washington 
D.C., May 23-27, 1977, p, 147=165, 
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Services to the Blind and Physically Handicappad Me tuchen , N.J. i 
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Adult Handicapped" Information Repo rts and Bibliographies 7 (No. 2* 
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sa AIDS AND ^\PPLIAiNCES-'-BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
^ TALKING BOOKS 



RECREATION-'-'BLrND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
121 

sa TOYS—BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



REHABILITATION-^BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HAKDICAPPED (Includas facllitie: 
programe J vocational) 

Oil; 017; 046; 074; 131; 160 
sa EDUCATION, TOCATIONAL--BLIN^ AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
EWLOnfflNT^-BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
PEDERAL PR0GRAMS--REHABILITATION 



Sensory Alds^-Blind 

sea AIDS AND APPLIANCES^-BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

READING AND WRITING AIDS»-BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
017; 153 
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SPEECH AND HEARINC IMPAIRMENTS 
Oil; 098 
a a DEAF 

DEAF— COh^flJNICATION 

DEAF/BLIND 
PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 

TELEPHONE COmirNICATION—BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANmCAPPED 



SPINA BIFIDA 
009 

sa PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 



TALKING BOOKS (Includes tachnology) 
031; 139 • 145; 1^6 
sa AIDS AND APPLIANCES— BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

READING AND imiriNG AIDS— BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HAiMDtCAPPED 



TELEPHONE COMflJNICATION— BLIND Am PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
003; 005; OH; 019; 142; 145; 149 
a a AIDS AI^D APFLIANCES—BLlNr) AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
DEAF— CO>MjNICAriON 
DF^\F/BLIND 

SPEECH AND HEARINC IMPArRMENTS 



TOYS— BLIND AND PHYSICALL? HANDICAPPED 
162 

sa RECREATION— BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION— BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (Also 
Includes travel by aged) 

006; 008; 046- 057| 088; 111; 137; 142; 163 



VOLUNTEER WORK IN LIBRARIES 

018; 047; 058; 065; 080; 123; 143; 154; 156; 173; 17&; 182i 
183 
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INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO TOE HANDICAPPED: 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR INCLUSION 
IN THE CORE CURRICULUM OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

School of Library Science 
Florida State University 

August 27 - September 1, 1978 



CONSULTANTS AND SPEAKERS 



Arreola, Raoul A* 
Program Director 

Instructional Systema DevelopTnent Center 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee s FL 32306 



Weber, Donald J. 
Director 

Florida Regional Library for the 

Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Daytona Beach , FL 32015 



Carlj Elizabeth 
Assistant Supervisor 
Resqurcea Coordination Unit 
National Library Service to the 

Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D,C, 20542 



Caaey, Genevieve 
Professor 

Division of Library Scienca 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Goldstein s Harold 
Dean 

School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 



Llebernian, Irving 
Professor 

School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 



Papier, Lawrence 
Program Officer 

Library Research and Demonstration 
U.S* Office of Education 
Washlngtgn, D-C- 20202 
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Wedewer, Donald 
Director 

Division of Blind Services 
State of Florida 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 



Whalen, Lucille 
Associate Dean 

School of Library and Inforination Science 
State University of New York at Albany 
Albany, NY 12222 



Wright, Kieth C. 
Dean 

College of Library and Information Sclance 
University of Maryland 
College Park, m 20742 



Staff 

Ins 1 1 1 u te Director 
Jahoda, Gerald 
Professor 

School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 

Gr_adu at e As s 1 s t an t s 
Benham, Frances 
Burwell , Steve 
Davie, Judith 

Secretary 
Winchell, Julie 
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PARTICIPAxNTS 



Bart ley, Barbara 
Asgoclate Professor 
School of Library Science 
University of Wisconsin - Milwauk< 
Milwaukee, WI 532Q1 



Dequlris Henry D. 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Library Science 
Northern Illinois University 
De-Kalb, IL 60115 



Assist anc Professor 
Department of Library Science 
Chicago State University 
Chicago^ IL 60628 " 



Lucas, Linda 
Assistant Professor 
College of Librarianship 
University of Sguth Carolina 
Colmnbia. SC 29208 



Busbln, Hell 
Assistant Professor 
Library Service Department 
East Tennessee Scate University 
Johnson City, TN 37601 



McChesney, Kathryn 
Assistant Dean 
School of Library Science 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 44242 



Carroll, C. Edward 
Professor 

School of Library and Informational 
University of Missouri 
Columbia^ MO 65201 



McCusker , Sr , Lauretta 
Dean 

Science Graduate School of Library Science 
Rosary College 
River Forest, IL 60305 



Caskey, Jefferson D. 
Professor 

Departmenc of Library Science 

and Instructional Media 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Clark, Harry 
Associate Professor 
School of Library Science 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, OK 73019 

Cox, Doris 
Professor 

Department of Library Science 
Ball State University 
Muncie, IN 47306 



Macon ^ Myra 
Assistant Professor 
Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science 
University of Mississippi 
University, MS 38677 



Naylor, Alice 
Professor 

Department of Educational Media 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, MC 28608 



Nlst, Joan S, 

As s is tan t Professor 

DepartTnent of Educational Media 

Auburn University 

Auburn, AL 36830 
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PARTICIPANTS - continued 



Perrltt, Patsy H* 

Ass Is tan c Professor 

Graduate School of Library Science 

Louisiana Scate Univarsity 

Baton Rouge ^ LA 70803 



Taylor, Marion 
Departinent Chairman 
Dapartnient of Library Science 
Chicago State University 
Chicago, IL 60628 



Sandoval 5 Hugo F. 

Associate Frotessor 

School of Library Science 

George Peabody Collage for Teachers 

Nashvilla, TN 37203 



ThotnaSj James L» 
Assistant Professor 

School of Library and Information Sciences 
North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 76203 



Slgler, Ronald F, * 
Aaaiscant Profesoor 
School of Library Science 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
Hilwaukee, Wl 53201 



Walsh J Katherlna L. 
Assistant Professor 
Departnient of Library Science 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant J MI 48859 



Discussion Leader for Film and Slide/Tape Presentations 
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